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Tux Telemachus of the celebrated archbishop of Cambray, is s work of 
such reputation, that it would be scarce less absurd to recommend it, than 
to recommend the writings of Homer and Virgil; it holds the first class 
among the moral works of imagination in France; it has passed through 
innumerable editions ; art has been exhausted to adorn it, and learning to 
illustrate its beauties; it has been translated into every language in Europe, 
the Turkish not excepted ; and there are no les than five translations of 
it im our own; to translate it, indeed, is easy; but to translate it so as to 
give it the same rank in a foreign language that it holds in the original, is 
difficult, It has generally been thought, that a perfect knowledge of the 
corresponding words, through all their inflexions, in two languages, is a 
sufficient qualification to translate one into the other; and, consequently, 
that a fine book in one language will, in the hands of a translator so qualified, 
necessarily become a fine book in another; this however is so far 
from being true, that a book which has any merit, besides that of 
truth and sentiment in the abstract, will be bad in the version, in pro- 
portion as it is good in the original, if the translator be qualified only for 
verbal interpretation, 

To translate a work of fancy, which owes great part of its power to 
poetical beauties and elegance of composition, some taste for poetry, and 
some skill in writing, is certainly necessary, of which all who have hitherto 
translated Fenelon’s Telemachus into Enelish were totally destitute: their 
versions, indeed, are, in general, too much the same, that, one having failed, 
it is difficult to conceive what encouraged the hope that another would 
succeed: my translation is, at least, very different from all others: and 
yet I have scrupulously preserved, not only every incident, and every 
sentiment, but even every metaphor, as far as the different genins of the 
two languages would admit. 
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To those who have read this work only as an exercise at school, its 
beauties are wholly unknown; and among them that have learned French 
in this country, there is not, probably, above one in fifty who can now read 
it in the original, with more sdvantages than a native of Fiance: would 
read Pope’s Rape of the Lock in a prose translation. 

To both these, therefore, as well as to persons who are wholly unac- 
quainted with the French language, this version, if I have been able to 
accomplish my purpose, may be acceptable: it may also facilitate and 
sweeten the labour of those that are learning it; it may give them a 
relish for a book that will probably be put into their hands; and though 
it may not much assist them in a mere verbal construction, it may perhaps 
shew them its insufficiency, and excite an attempt to transfuse the spirit 
with the sense. 

My principal view, hewever, was much more extensive than to assist 
learners of the French language. I have attempted to render a work full 
of ingenious fiction, just reasoning, important precepts, and poetical 
imagery, ‘as pleasing in English, as it is in French, to those who read it 
as their native tongue: if I have succeeded, I have not only made a 
valuable addition to our polite literature, but rendered my country a much 
more important service, by putting into the hands of our youth, one of 
the few books, which genius and learning have dedicated to virtue; which 
at once captivates the imagination, informs the understanding, and regulates 
the will. 
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srocraPaFR is seldom enabled to delineate. a 
character ci unmixed, uniform, and transcendent merit, and to exhibit it 
to posterity for their instruction and approbation. Such in the frailty 
of huwan nature, so powerful are the passions by which it is agitated and 
defurned, so numerous and detusive are the snares with which it is on 
every side, and in every stage, invested, that the history of the majority, 
even of eminent men, is to be studied rather for the investigation of errors, 
which should be anxiously avoided, than contemplated as the mirror 
of mental and moral perfection. . 

‘The life of Penzton, however, affords an illustrious exception to the 
censure that attaches to the heroes of general biography. His disposition 
and actions discover a combination of every social and christian virtue ; 
and in his writings he has bequeathed to the world, what can be expected 
only from a genius of the highest order, animated by the most amiable 
sensibility for the welfare and happiness of his species, and governed by 
the superior dictates of religions conviction, It was these qualities an 
attainments, which secured to him the unanimous approval of the beat and 
wisest persons of the age in which he flourished ; and which have firm: 
etablichea him in the admiration and gratitude of succeeding y He 
is among the limited number of those truly distinguished men, who are to 
be considered as the benefactors of mankind. 

Frangois de Salignac de In Mothe Fenelon, of an ancient and illustrious 
family, was the son of Pons de Salignac, Marquis of Fenelon, by Louise de 
Ja Crofte, sister to the Marquis St. Aubre. He was born August the 6th, 

o 
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1651, at the Castle of Fenelon, in the province of Perigord, which hes 
since formed the department of Dordogoe. 

Fenelon received. private instruction under his paternal roof, till his 
year, when’ he was removed to the university of Cahors. It was 
of young Fenelon to complete his studies, and commence the 

‘df life, at an age when very trivial cireumstances frequently determine 
Shuman ‘happiness or misery, under the superintendence of his uncle, 
Anthony, Marquis of Fenelon; a man of rigid manners, but of whom the 
great Conde declared, that he equally shone as a gentleman, asa statesman, 
and asa general. Under ash a mentor, the mind of the nephew quickly 
expanded, and his manners acquired that polish, which, though natural to 
some dispositions, is rendered ‘habitual ly by a familiar intercourse with 
liberal and elegant society. 

‘According to his ownt inclinations, which happily were seconded by the 
wishes of his relations, Fenelon early assumed the ecclesiastical habit. 
The most elaborate polemical inquiries seemed to him but as mental 
recreations ; and before he had attairied his twentieth year, he preached at 
Paris, where the fame. of his eloquence was such as to succeed even after 
Bourdaloue and Bossuet, and attract the notice of those celebrated orna- 
ments of the pulpit. ‘*The most fortunate circumstance that could happen 
for him,” remarks M. de la Harpe, “ was, to be born in an age when he 
could take his proper place in the world. That tender and amiable mind, 
which was entirely filled with an idea of the happiness that might be pro- 
eared to civilized nations, by the cultivation of social virtue, the sacrifice of 
interest, and the management of the passions, would have ill-assimilated 
with times of ignorance and barbarism, when superiority originated rolely 
in the strength which oppresses, and the policy which deceives. q] 
voice would have been lost among the clamours of a rude multitude, and 
in the tumult of a boisterous court; his talents would then have been 
buried: and despised: but nature produced him at a period uf light and 
splendour. After he had completed his studies, which had already an- 
nouaced what he would one day be, he appeared at the court of Louis XIV. 
It was then the miost brilliant epoca of France. Fenelon, who displayed, 
to the most polished court in Europe, eminent talents, gentle manners, 
and the indulgent virtues, was most favourably received by all those who 
themselves possessed a sufficient degree of merit to be sensible of that with 
which be was endued, and attracted the notice of a master whose obser- 
vation no merit ever escaped.” 

The experi of the ais of Fenelon alarmed him for the situation 
to which he beheld his nephew so suddenly elevated. He knew the effect of 
popular applause on the youthfal mind: and, apprebensive that indiscrimi- 
nate praise might inflate the heart of his promising charge, and thereby 
divert his attention from those high and severe studies necessary to be 
mastered by him, who indulged the hope of rising to the first dignities of 
the Gallican church, he prevailed upon him to relinquish the pulpit for the 
closet, and prosecute his lit labours under Tronson, the learned 
Superior of Bt. Sulpice. In ou iting to this injunction, which must 
have been sufficiently trying to a successful candidate for public esteem, 
the young Abbé gave ample evidence of that discernment and moderation 
by which his lact was regulated through life. 

Having passed through all his religious exercises, at the age of twenty- 
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four Fenelon was ordained a priest. He now evinced such of piety 
and discretion, that, in about three years, he was appointed by the 
bishop of Paris to be Superior of the New Converts in St. Anne’s-streein 
that city ; these were, for the most part, young females, who were to be 
confirmed in ie faith, which st had not imbibed from their parents, This 
was a trust of very cousi importance. It appeared to demand the 
maturity of age, rather than the sanguine ardour of youth ; but for this 
office no one was more qualified than Fenelon, who knew how to temper 
the austerity of instruction’ with the eloquence of persuasion, and who 
joined to a profound knowledge of polemical divinity, the most winning 
suavity of manners *. 

The felicity with which he discharged this arduous and delicate trust 
being represented to Louis XIV., he was nominated, by that monarch, 
head of a mission, for converting the Protestants of Saintonge and Aunis, 
who, as heretics, had undergone all the horrors of superstitious persecution. 
They were destroyed, without being convinced; their numbers were 
diminished, but their constancy was confirmed. 

Fenelon was to have been escorted by soldiers, and his inculcations were 
to have been enforced by arms. He declared, however, that he would not 
promulgate the divine word with any other supports than those of charity ; 
and that he could not speak in the name of his God and of his King, execpt 
to inspire, in the hearts of those to whom he addressed himself, devotion 
and loyalty. If his converts, therefore, were not numerous, they were 
voluntary and sincere ; and those who could not be persuaded to embrace 
his doctrines, at least admired and loved, for the first time, the ambassador 
of s church, whose creeds they felt themselves compelled to reject. He 
was coldly received at court, where his moderation acted as a censure on 
such as had advised and forwarded the persecution of the Hugonots ; but 
this privation of favour was amply compensated to him, by the unbounded 
affection of those exalted personages, who most resembled himeelf in 
liberality of sentiment, in dignity of character, and in christian benevolence. 
The Beauvilliers, the Chevreuses, the Langerons, families equally eminent 
for rank and virtue, considered it as an honour to be numbered with hisfriends, 

Great minds are distinguishable by their forbearance in prosperity, and 
by their magnanimity under adversity. Though secluded from power, and 
disappointed in obtaining the bishopric of Poictiers, to which he had been 
recommended by the public voice, and for which he was on the point of 
being selected, Fenelon sustained his lot with dignified serenity; he re- 
assumed his former unostentatious office, as Superior in St. Anne’s-street, 
where, by his public lectures, and his discourses to his female disciples, 
his reputation as an excellent preacher, a good man, and a profound 
scholar, daily augmented. 

enelon was, at length, raised to that distinction from which fortune 
seemed wholly to have precluded him, but to which the world is indebted 
for the production of his “Telemachus.” When he had just completed 
the thirty-eighth year of his life, (September, 1689) he was, at the unsolicited 
recommendation of the Duke de villiers, appointed by the king pre- 
ceptor to the Duke of Burgundy, his grandson, and presumptive heir of 
* While Superior of the Female Converts, Fenelon composed his “ Treatise on the 
Education of Women,” and on the “ Christian Miniatry,” which were the first pro- 
auctions of his pen. 
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the crown; a post which had become an object. of rivairy among those of 
the most eminent talents and merit at the court of Versailles. He was in 
this ‘task associated with the Duke de Beauvilliers, who was already 
governor tothe Dsuphin’s sons; Fleury was chosen sub-preceptor, Langeron 
was reader, and Valois was confessor to the young prince. Elated by the 
hope of accomplishing this great work of education, in which he was 
warmly assisted by the united exertions of his coadjutors, Fenelou entered 
with the highest satisfaction on the arduous and important charge. 

Tt was among those peculiarities attending the election of Fenelon to be 
the Mentor of royalty, that all parties concurred in his elevation. Even 
the grandsire of the princes, opposed as his conduct was to the pacific and 
philanthropic maxims of their new preceptor, did not resist the choice 
made on this occasion ; while some of the most powerful persons in the 
court, who had intrigued to wrest the crosier from the hands of Fenelon, 
were the foremost to advise that the formation of a mind, upon whose vir- 
tues the prosperity of their country appeared to depend, should be 
committed entirely to his talents and integrity. 

Confidence creates responsibility ; and the more honourable the circum- 
stances which distinguish any trust conferred on the individual are, the 

ter must be his solicitude to discharge it in such a manner as not to 
isappoint the expectations of others. But this feeling was among the 
least of those difficulties which Fenelon had undertaken to surmount. The 
prince, whose moral as well as literary education he was appointed to con- 
duct, had attained to an age at which the human disposition is in some 
measure fixed, when the pissions, inflamed by early indulgence, have 
become obstinate through habit His pupil, who had aircady learned his 
individual importance in the state, and who seemed in imagination a 
monarch, was haughty, presumptuous, irritable, untractable ; confident of 
bein; right, unaccustomed to contradiction, and impatient of control. He 
found himself born to dictate obedience to others, and accordingly viewed 
himself as exempted from any necessity to regulate and govern his own 
inclinations. 

Fene‘on, however, had prepared ti:c only system of tuition calculated to 
affect and to improve. He aimed uot merely at scientific instruction, but 
at moral amelioration—he aspired to the formation of character, His first 
step was to touch the heart of bis royal disciple, and then to acquire his 
esteem and confidence. He knew that a preceptor must seek to be loved, 
if he would be listened to with delight: he therefore divested teaching of 
its superiority ; and rendered that at first desirable, which should at last 
be considered indispensible. He was the Mentor of his Telemachus. 

Such were the duties which Fenelou imposed upon himself, and to whom, 
while the monarch said, ‘I give you my son,” the people as it were 
added, “Give us a father !” 

It is recorded of the Mytelenes, when they were masters of the sea, that 

punished revolt by decreeing that the children of rebels should not 
be instructed in literary and elegant acquirements; as they considered it 
the severest of penalties to be compelled to pass away human existence in 
ignorance of languages and the liberal arts. On this admirable principle, 
Fenelon succeeded in conducting the education of the Duke of Burgundy. 
‘Without violently, and at once assailing the prejudices and passions of his 
royal pupil, he led him to perceive the real nature of the elevation to which 
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he appeared destined among men, He explained to him the inglorious 
charatter of that rank which is succeeded to merely as an inheritance, 
while he unfolded to his view the empire of mind, founded on the talents 
which are admired and the virtues which arc adored ; and thus impercep- 
tibly led him to despise the mean conceptions he had previously formed cf 
power, as unworthy uf that dignified superiority which he was expected to 
maintain in the world. Whenever he was brutalised, his sions, his 
studies, and amusements were suspended, as if, by his conduct, he had 
rendered himself unfit for the occupations and pleasures of a rational being ; 
and those who in this situation were required to attend his person, had orders 
to serve him in silence and melancholy: he was looked upon as though a 
moral contamination had taken place within him, and with which the 
persons who surrounded him were fearful of being infected, Terrified at 
such a situation, and shocked at the dread which he seemed to inspire, the 
rince would entreat forgiveness, and desire to be reconciled to himself? 
ow it was that Fenelon, availing himself of the prince’s contrition, con- 
vinced him how dreadful it was to be the object of dismay to all around 
him, and made him sensibly feel and regret the effects of lis own temper. 
It was in the very soul of this prince that his master fourd the arms with 
which he combatted his errors. When, therefore, he rectified and improved 
hin, it was by the testimony of his own breast, it was a voluntary amend- 
ment: if he punished him, it was uniformly by making him ashamed of 
himself, He well knew that, in the mixed character of man, there is mtn 
irresistible impulse, the active principle of which caunot be destroyed, 
but which nevertheless may be turned and directed to beneficia! and noble 
ursuits. 
. Much is gained by giving to youth a high opinion of the excellence to 
which it may attain. It was # maxim with Fenelon never to appear to 
treat his pupil as a child, but as a man. He never uttered a reftection 
that did not impart a lesson; he never performed an action without design- 
ing it as an example. Whether at dinner, at play, riding, walking, or in 
coinpany, the curiosity of his pupil was costinually excited by casual hints, 
which led, of course, and as intended, to questions and explanations. As 
he was devoted exclusively to his charge, Fenelon directed no regular hours 
for literary application, his pupil's studies were generally engaged in at his 
own requesi; yet almost every hour and every place were made conducive 
to his information and improvement. On any occurrence, and in any situ- 
ution, which presented an opportunity to correct error or recommend virtue, 
Fenelon made a tale, a fable, or a dialogue, the vehicle of his instructions. 
He constantly inculcated, in this way, the duties which might one day be 
required of his august disciple. He insisted on the evils of perfidiousness 
in a sovereign, as eventually recoiling upon himself, and that for him to 
deceive his subjects, or even his enemies, was prejudicial as well as immoral ; 
that greatness, if criminally acquired, yielded neither glory nor happiness, 
and that tyranny was more baneful to the sovereign than to the subject; 
that a prince could find happiness and security in the love of his people 
only, and that the complaints of subjection and cries of misfortune, rejected 
by him, ascended to the throne of GOD; that the glory of a wise and 
pacific monarch was more solid than that of « conqueror, the phrenzy of 
wars being the epidemic distemper of kings and ministers; finally, that 
except under the pressure of natural calamitics, as of pestilence and 
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famine, it was generally the fault of those who govern if subjects were 

. "These are the maxims which form the “ Di es of the Dead,” 
the “ ions for ie R saainiges of a King,” and “Telemachus ;” 
maxime illustrated by. Fenel ith profundity of erudition and solidity of 
reasoning, decorated malts the charms of a trie imagination, and resuihe 
mended by lnngnage of the most persuasive eloquence. 

Fenelon at length triumphed over the natural bias of his pupil, who 
became not only a convert to the doctrines of his preceptor, but also ‘the 
friend aud admirer of him by whom they were inculcated, Even when, 
through a schismatical persecution, the preceptor and the scholar were 
separated, and when it wus held dangerous to mention the name of Fenelon at 
court, the Duke of Burgundy wrote to him (Versailles, December 22, 1710) 
-~ “At last, my dear archbishop, I find an opportunity of breaking the 
silence which I been constrained to keep during four years. 1 have 
since suffered many evils; but one of the greatest has been my not. bein, 
able to prove to you, what J felt on your account during this interval ; ain 
how greatly my friendship has increased, instead of being lessened, by your 
misfortunes. I look forvard with delight, to the time when I ehail be able 
to see you; but, I fear, that this time is still very distant. I was greatly 
shocl at the treatment you have met with; but we must submit to the 
divine will, and believe that whatever happens is for the best.” This 
letter is-interesting, as it explains the respective circumstances of the Duke 
of Burgundy and Fenelon at an eventful period. All intercourse between. 
the: preceptor and the Pupil was interdicted, and the latter could only 
lament the situation in which they were placed, by the untowardness of 
events. If the sentiment with which the letter concludes may be consi- 
dered as derived by the writer of it from Fenelon, that excellent prelate 
seems entire'y to have rested in an sequiescence not very remote from 
fatalism: he appears to have believed, and to have impressed his pupil 
with the belief, that ‘‘whatever is, is right.’ The Duke of Burgundy 
(says M. de La Harpe) always regarded his preceptor as his friend and 
his tather. It is not possible to peruse the private letters which they 
wrote to each other without being deeply affected. As he advanced in 
years, and his power of reflection increased, the prince profoundly weighed 
the principles of government which had been iustilled into his mind; and, 
if he had reigned, it is generally understood that the moral system of 
Fenelon would have formed the polities of the throne. 

Submission to infinite power is certainly due from finite beings, both as 
their duty and felicity; and this subjection becomes still more requisite, 
when it 1s remembered that omniscience is united with omnipotence, and 
that he, who has decreed the lot of man, best knows what will be finally 
conducive to the welfare of his creature. Only we must carefully discri- 
minate between calamities arising out of the irresistible course of events, 
and those evils-which are the natural consequences of our own mistakes 
and misconduct. Let not the errors and disasters of humanity be rashly 
attributed to the inflictions of providence. Men too often talk of resigna- 
tion to the #hmighty will, and eren console themselves with the persuasion 
that they ere performing a religious sacrifice, when their afflictions are 
nothing more than the just penalty of their own blindness, folly, or 
transgreseion, 

Fenelon, indeed, whatever might have been his ideas on the subject of 
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christian resignation, avoided the fault, when afterwards-he experienced 
his share of wordly misfortune, of arraigning the justice and wisdom of his 
Creator, either by repining at his situation in life,-or by imputing his 

of circumstances to the angry dispensations of heaven. He waa 
senoared coe into a species of baniehinent, for what were then 
sentent is superiors as erroncus s opinions ix politics 
and theology. He acknowledged his offence’ and endured bis exile 
with patience and magnanimity. 

Nearly eight years were elapsed since Fenelon had been entrusted with 
the education of the Duke of Burgundy, when his royal master thought fit 
to advance him in ecclesiastical preferment. The king first bestowed on 
him the abbey of St. Vallery, and afterwards promoted him to be Arch- 
hishop of Cambray. On receiving the latter dignity, he resigned the 
Abbey, assuring his majesty, who pressed him to retain both appointments, 
that the revenues of the archbishopric were amply suficient for hit 
purposes, and that he could not conscientiously hold himself what might 
otherwise provide for some deserving person. 

However much this disinterestedness excited the admiration of the king, 
it at the same time stimulated the envy of the courtiers, many of whom 
had begun to be alarmed at the influence possessed by Fenelon, and were 
determined to counteract it. Several causes, however, concurred to affect 
the archbishop’s prosperity. He had now become captivated with the 
enthusiastic tenets of Madame du Guyon, the visionary advocate of the 
doctrines of Quietism, which he supported in the conferences held at Issy 
for their condemnation, and which he publicly promulgated in a work, 
entitled “An Explanation of the Maxims of the Saints.” Bossuet, the 
strenuous antagonist of this system, and, it is to be saspected, the rival of 
Fenelon, contrived to infuse into the mind of Lonis XIV. such suspicions 
of the archbishop’s orthodoxy as were productive of serious effects. Fene- 
lon was suddenly removed from his office of preceptor to the prince, and 
commanded to retire to his diocese. 

He conducted himself on this occasion with the most estimable modera- 
tion, Without pusillanimously conceding his opinions, he did not pretend 
to dispute the verdict of authority ; and when he was violently attacked by 
his great opponent, the celebrated Bossuet, who stigmatised him as a 
heretic and blasphemer, he mildly replied—“Why do you load me with 
abuse, instead of argument? is it because you call my arguments abuse?” 
All the services rendered by Fenelon were forgotten. His friends were 
exiled, and his relations were dismissed from their employments in the 


state. 

But that which gave most offence to the court, and which is known to 
have been the real and immediate cause of Fenelon’s disgrace, was the 
production that has established his fame. ‘When I consider,” writes 
Madame de Sillery, ‘that Fenelon was hated and disgracefully dismissed 
for the atrocious crime of igor, Pare Adventures of Telemachus for bis 
pupil; and when I recollect that is the Great, after reading this work, 
exclaimed, ‘I knew M. de Cambray possessed a weak mind, but I never 
before suspected him of having a heart.’ —I feel,” adds this lady, 
Tecounting her own distresses, “‘the fuliest conviction that I have bo ig 
to complain.” Louis never forgave the maxims which Tele: 8 
jnculcated, and the popularity that attended its publication, though, by his 
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persecution of the author, he most indiscreetly increased the avidity with 
which the work was perused, 
Tt seems at this day unnecesssary to enter into a critical examination of 
“the moral and literary excellencies of this celebrated composition, the 
beauties of which have been often so ably appreciated, and are still so 
universally admired. Telewachus, however, has its defects. While 
the writer congratulated himself on forming the conduct of a prince 
who appeared designed to stand high among the sovereigns of the 
earth, he was in reality preparing him for the kingdom that is not 
of this world. His plan of instruction, amiable and commend~- 
able as it was for the virtues it inculcated, and the qualifications it 
recommended, must be confessed not to have been exactly calculated for 
the education of » powerful potentate, who, whenever he should ascend the 
throne, would find. himself called to govern a people more attached to 
greatness than to goodness, and who paid little attention to the character 
of the mau so loug as they were dazzled by the splendour of the monarch ; 
in whose estimation Louis the Great, with all the vices of tyranny, was a 

ersonage infinitely more desirable than Louis the good, with all the 
Benevolence ot a father and the condescension of a friend, Fenelon loved 
mankind, but Louis the XIVth knew mankind; and therefore it is not to 
be wondered at, that he objected, though too late, to a system of govern- 
ment which appeared to him utterly unfit to be adopted and acted ypon 
by his presumptive successor. 

Fenelon passed the last sixteen years of his lite at his diocese, perform- 
ing not only the usual functions of episcopacy, but exercising all the duties 
of an ordinary priest: he preached in the church of a village, with as much 
satisfaction as in the chapel of Versailles. He had said, referring to the 
appeal made against him to the Papal tribunal, on his espousal of Guietism 
—“ If the Pope condemns me, I shall be undeceived; and, though the 
sentence was with great difficulty obtained, he ascended his pulpit, 
announced that he was condemned, and that he su>mitted, inviting the 
people of his diocese to follow his example. He then published a manda- 
tory letter, which seems to have been preserved as a model of impressive 
eloquence and evangelic simplicity. “Bossuet,” observes M. de La 
Harpe, ‘‘after this victory, passed for the most learned and orthodox 
bishop of his church ; Fenelon, after his defeat, for the most unpresuming 
and amiable of men. Bossuet continued to be admired at court; Fenelon 
to he adored at Cambray, and throughout Europe.” 

There existed at Cambray a seminary devoted to persons set apart for 
holy orders. Fenelon frequently assisted at the examination, questioning 
each candidate before ordiaation. He explained to these students, every 
week, the principles of religion, exhorted them to submit to him any diffi- 
culties or objections which arose in their minds, to which he attended 
potently. and which he constantly answered with explicituess and affability. 

‘arious anecdotes are recorded of him, during this period, characteristic 
of the benevolence of his disposition. When one of his clergy boasted to 
him of having abolished the dances of the peasants on Sundays and holi- 
days, “My good friend,” returned the archbishop, “though we do not 
dance ourselves, let us allow these poor people to amuse themselves; let 
us not deprive them of the momentary satisfaction of forgetting the 
wretchedness of their fate.” He often rambled out alone, entered the 
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cottages of the poor, conversed with them intimately, partook of their food, 
and soothed and assisted them under their distresses. Observing once a 

it in great perplexity, and hearing that it was on account of his 
Pome driven from his and ived of his cow by the enemy, 
Fenelon instantly departed, with the protection of his passport, and, after 
much trouble, having obtained the cow, restored her to her former owner. 
Such was the attachment of the people to this excellent prelate, that years 
subsequently to his doeease, the very chairs on which he sat were regarded 
with veneration. 

It was towards the termination of the reign of Louis the XIVth, that 
Fenelon had ample scope for the exercise of his benevolence. The severe 
winter of 1709 had so blasted the toils of the husbandman, that in the 
succeeding spring the French army in Flanders, unprovided with maga- 
zines, was incapable of defendi: country against the arms of Prince 
Eugene and Duke of M . The earth, barren from the 
rivers of blood with which it had been inundated, became as cruel es those 
who ravaged it; and the people at the same time, overwhelmed by an 
unsuccessful war, and by increasing taxes and bitter want, gave themselves 
up to despair. Even the small quantity of provisions, that had been pre- 
served or gathered in, were so euhanced in price as to terrify the indigent 
and distress the affluent. Disease, the inevitable consequence of want, 
desolated the army and thecountry. The invasion of the enemy added 
terror and consternation to so many accumulated evils: the country was 
deserted ; and its terrified inhabitants fled into the towns, where asylums 
could not be provided for the crowd that demanded them.” Fenelon, on 
this occasion, was the first to extend to others the produce of his own 
farms; when, incited by his example, the surrounding country made 
similar efforts. 

He was, besides, enabled to render services of peculiar importance to his 
unfortunate countryman. So admired was his genius, so venerated were 
his virtues, that Eugene and Marlborough, who were at that time desolating 
France, ordered their detachments to guard his estates, and his grain waa 
prices to the gates of Cambray. Whatsoever belonged to him, was 

eld by these commanders privileged and sacred; and the archbishop 
was more than once seen with an escort of Austrian hussars, who felt 
themselves honoured in being appointed to conduct him. 

While Fenelon lamented the destructive projects of Louis XIV. he 
laboured assiduously to relieve the unhappy instruments of his ambition. 
He did not believe himeelf absolved from performing the patriotic duties 
of a rabjeet boomer. his sovereign had barra the religions obligations of 
a ki ‘o sick, to wounded, to tl Tr, episcopal palace 
hei opened. Infection could not intimidate kim; wretchedness did 
not 3] him. 

All hopes of Fenelon’s courtly ascendancy, if ever he had cherished such 
wishes, me now extingui with the life of the Duke of Burgundy, who 
died on the 18th of Fel 1712, of the small-pox, in his twentieth 
year; and when the decease of the dauphin, « few months before, and the 
accumulating infirmities of Louis XIV. rendered the frerpert of his 
accession to the throne no distant event. He is imagined to have caught. 
his disorder from his wife, Adelaide of Savoy, on whom he doated, and 
who died six days previously. When he was informed of this event, Fenelon 
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exclaimed, jn the affliction of his spirit, “All my ties are broken!” He 
survived this bereavement only three me, 

He, however, existed too long, if life may be said to be too far ex- 
tended, which has seen the obscuration of its brightest anticipations, and 
the dissolution of its firmest attachments. He not onty survived his 
illustrious pupil; the remaining links, which bound him to mortality, were 
shortly afterwards broken, with the loss of the Dukes of Chevreuse and 
Beauvilliers. Madame Guyon, in whose defence he incurred the impu- 
tation of heresy, as adopting the tenets of the Quietists, and to whom he 
had been attached with the highest purity of affection, was already com- 
mitted to the tomb. 

At length, early in 1715, an inflammation of the lungs induced a 
violent fever, of which he expired, in very acute pain, and after an 
illuess of six days, on the 8th of January. He sustained his bodily 
sufferit with the unostentatious fortitude of a christian. He wrote to 
Louis XIV. requesting his attention to the interests of his diocese, 
in appointing a successor; and his last words were expressions of respect 
and love for the king who had banished him, and for the church that had 
condemned him. tt was even reported, that the monarch, on hearing of 
the archbishop’s death, exclaimed—‘ Alas! we have lost him, when we 


required him the most.” 

‘enelon died without leaving either debts to be discharged, or wealth to 
be distributed. His relations placed on his tomb an epitaph so unworthy 
of his memory, that D’Alembert pro) d to substitute, ‘Sous cette 
pierre repose Fenelon. Passant! n point pleurs cette epitaphe, afin 
que d’autres la lisent, et pleurent comme toi.”— 

Under this stone reposes Fenelon! 
Passen, 


ger, 
Efface not this inscrij with thy tears 
‘That others ay real it, y : 
And weep also! 

Fenelon was in person tall, and well formed; his countenance was pale, 
but the benignity of his eyes diffused cheerfulness over his features. His 
manners were at once graceful and dignified; his conversation was varied, 
impressive, and dndlions. 

‘is sleep was short, his repasts were frugal, his conduct was irreproachable. 
‘Walking, which was his sole recreation, he made subservient to the purposes 
of philantbrophy; it was his occupation to visit and assist the labouring 
poor, and he was frequently seen sitting upon the grass in a circle of them. 

On the character of Fenelon, therefore, there can exist but one 
opinion. He was a good man, an eloquent and ingenious scholar, and an 
eminent prelate. Prosperity could not inflate him, adversity did not 
depress him. He desired the moral happiness of society ; and, as far 28 
was in his power, he endeavoured to cherish and advance the great interests 


of humanity. 

Excepting the Adventures of Telemachus, (and even this production 
tmust be considered as a system of political ethies) the literary labours of 
Fenelon were mostly confined to the province of theology. ‘A collection 
of his religious wrings was printed at Rotterdam, under the inspection of 

larquis Fenelon, his grand-nephew, when that nobleman was ambas- 
sador to the States General. PL. C. 
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BOOK I : \ 


Argunent, 


‘Telemachus, conducted by Minerva under the likenesa of Mentor, lands, 
after having suffered shipwreck, upon the island of the goddess Calypso, 
who was still regretting the departure of Ulysses. The goddess receives 
him favourably, conceives a passion for him, offers him immortality, 
and inquires his adventures. He relates his voyage to Pylos and 
Lacedemon; his shipwreck on the coast of Sicily; the danger he was 
in of being offered as a sacrifice to the manes of Anchises; the 
assistance which Mentor and he gave Acestes against an incursion 
of barberians, and the gratitude of the king, who, to reward their 
service, gave them a Tyrian vessel, that they might return to their 
country. 








‘QW ALYPsO was unable to console herself for the departure 
cf Ulysses; and she regretted her immortality, as that which could 
only perpetuate affiction, and aggravate calamity by despair: her grotto 
no more echoed with the music of her voice; and her nymphs waited at 
a distance, with timidity and silence. She often wandered alone along 
the borders of her island, amidst the luxuriance of a perpetual spring ; 
but the beauties that bloomed around her, instead of soothing her grief, 
only impressed more strongly upon her mind the idea of Ulysses, 
who had been so often the companion of her walks. Sometimes she 
stood motionless upon the beach; and while her eyes were fixed on that 
part of the horizon, where the lessening bark of the hero at length 
disappeared, they overfiowed with tears. Here she was one day surprised 
with the sudden appearance of a shipwreck: broken benches and oars lay 
scattered about upon the sand; and a rudder, a mast, and some cordage 
were floating near the shore. Soon after she perceived at a distance two 
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men, one of whom appeared to be ancient, and in the other, although a 
youth, she discovered a strong resemblance of Ulysses; the same benevo- 
lence and dignity were united in his aspect, his stature was equally tall, 
and his port majestic. The goddess knew immediately that this was 
Telemachus; but, notwithstanding the penetration of divine sagacity, she 
could not discover who was his companion; for it is the prerogative of 
superior deities to conceal whatever they please from those of a lower class; 
and it was the pleasure of Minerva, who accompanied Telemachus in the 
likeness of Mentor, to be concealed from Calypso. Calypso, however, 
rejoiced in the happy shipwreck, which had restored Ulysses to her wishes 
in the person of his son, She advanced to meet him; and affecting not 
to know him, “How hast thou presumed,” said she, “to land on this - 
island? Knowest thou not, that from my dominions no daring intruder 
departs unpunished?” By this menace she hoped to conceal the joy 
which glowed in her bosom, and which she could not prevent from 
sparkling in her countenance. ‘Whoever thou art,” replied Telemachus; 
«whether thou art indeed a goddess, or whether, with all the appearance 
of divinity, thou art yet mortal; canst thou regard with insensibility the 
misfortunes of a son, who, committing his life to the caprice of the winds 
and waves in search of a father, has suffered shipwreck against these 
rocks?”’—* Who then is thy father, whom thou seekest?” enquired the 
goddess.”——‘' He is one of the confederate kings,” answered Telemachus, 
“who, after a siege of ten years, laid Troy in ashes, and his name is 
Ulysses; a name which he has rendered famous by his prowess, and yet 
more by his wisdom, not only through all Greece, but to the remotest 
boundaries of Asia. This Ulysses, the mighty and the wise, is now a 
wanderer on the deep, the sport of tempests which no force can resist, and 
the prey of dangers which no sagacity can elude: his country seems to fly 
before him; Penelope, his wife, despairs at Ithaca of his retum; and I, 
though equally destitute of hope, pursue him through all the perils that 
he has past, and seek him upon every coast; I seek him; but, alas! 
perhaps the sea has already closed over him for ever! O goddess, 
eompassionate our distress; and, if thou knowest what the fates have 
wrought, either to save or destroy Ulysses, vouchsafe this knowledge to 
Telemachus his son !” 

Such force of eloquence, such maturity of wisdom, and such blooming 
youth, filled the bosom of Calypso with astonishment and tenderness: she 
gazed upon him with a fixed attention; but her eyes were still unsatisfied, 
and she remained some time silent. At length she said, “ We will acquaint 
Telemachus with the adventures of his father; but the story will be long: 
it is now time that you should repair that strength by rest, which has been 
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exhausted by labour. 1 will receive you to my dwelling as my son; youn 
shall be my comfort in this solitude; and, if you are not voluntarily 
wretched, I will be your felicity.” 





Telemachus followed the goddess, who was encircled by a crowd of young 
nymphs, among whom she was distinguished by the superiority of her 
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stature, as the toweriug summit of a lofty oak is seen, in the midst of a 
forest, above all the trees that surround it. He was struck with the 
splendour of her beauty, the rich purple of her long and flowing robe, her 
hair that was tied with graceful negligence behind her, and the vivacity 
and softness that were mingled in her eyes. Mentor followed Telemachus, 
modestly silent, and looking downward. When they arrived at the en- 
trance of the grotto, Telemachus was surprised to discover, under the 
appearance of rural simplicity, whatever could captivate the sight. There 
was, indeed, neither gold, nor silver, nor marble; no decorated columns, 
‘no paintings, no statues were to be seen; but the grotto consisted of 
several vaults cut in the rock; the roof was embellished with shells and 
pebbles; and the want of tapestry was supplied by the Inxuriance of a 
young vine, which extended its branches equally on every side. Here the 
heat of the sun was tempered by the freshness of the breeze; the rivulets 
that, with soothing murmurs, wandered through meadows of intermingled 
violets and amaranth, formed innumerable baths that were pure and trans- 
parent as crystal; the verdant carpet which nature had spread round the 
grotto, was adorned with a thousand flowers; and, at a small distance, 
there was a wood of those trees that in every season unfold new blossoms, 
which diffuse ambrosial fragrance, and ripen into golden fruit. In this wood, 
which was impervious to the rays of the sun, and heightened the beauty of the 
adjacent meadows by an agreeable opposition of light and shade, nothing 
was to be heard but the melody of birds, or the fall of water, which, pre- 
cipitating from the summit of a rock, was dashed into foam below, where, 
forming « small rivulet, it glided hastily over the meadow. 

The grotto of Calypso was situated on the declivity of an hill, and com- 
manded a prospect of the sea, sometimes smooth, peaceful, and limpid ; 
sometimes swelling into mountains, and breaking with idle rage against the 
shore, At another view a river was discovered, in which were many 
islands, surrounded with limes that were covered with flowers, and poplars 
that raised their heads to the clouds: the streams which formed those 
islands seemed to stray through the fields with a kind of sportful wanton- 
ness; some rolled along in translucent waves with a tumultuous rapidity ; 
some glided away in silence with a motion that was scarce perceptible; 
and others, after a long circuit, turned back, as if they wished to issue 
again from their source, and were unwilling to quit the paradise through 
which they flowed. The distant hills and mountains hid their summits 
in the blue vapours that hovered over them, and diversified the horizon 
with cloudy figures that were equally pleasing and romantic. The 
Tountains that were less remote, were covered with vines, the branches of 
which were interwoven with each other, and hung down in festoons; 
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grapes which surpassed in lustre the richest purple, were too exhubernut 
to be concealed by the foliage; and the branches bowed under the weight 
of the fruit. The fig, the olive, the pomegranate, and other trees without 
number, overspread the plain; so that the whole country had the 
appearance of a garden, of infinite variety, and boundless extent. 

The goddess, having displayed this profusion of beauty to Telemachus, 
dismissed him: ‘Go now,” said she, “and refresh yourself, and change 
your apparel, which is wet: I will afterwards see you again, and relate 
such things as shall not amuse your ear only, but affect your heart.” She 
then caused him to enter, with his friend, into the most secret recess of a 
grotto adjoining to her own: here the nymphs had already kindled a fire 
with some billets of cedar, which perfumed the place, and had left change 
of apparel for the new guests. Telemachus, perceiving that a tunic of the 
finest wool, whiter than snow, and a purple robe richly embroidered with 
gold, were intended for him, contemplated the magnificence of his dress 
with a pleasure to which young minds are easily betrayed. 

Mentor perceived his weakness, and reproved it: ‘Are these then,” 
said he, “O Telemachus, such thoughts as become the son of Ulysses? 
Be rather studious to appropriate the character of thy father, and to 
surmount the persecutions of fortune. The youth, who, like a woman, 
loves to adorn his person, has renounced all claim to wisdom and to glory : 
glory is due to those only who dare to associate with pain, and have 
trampled pleasure under their feet.” 

Telemachus answered with a sigh: ‘May the gods destroy me, rather 
than suffer me to be enslaved by voluptuous effeminacy! No; the son of 
Ulysses shall never be seduced by the charms of enervatiug and inglorious 
ease! but how gracious is heaven, to have directed us destitute and 
shipwrecked, to this goddess, or this mortal, who has loaded us with 
benefits !”—-‘ Fear rather,” replied Mentor, “lest her wiles should 
overwhelm thee with ruin; fear her deceitful blandishments more than 
the rocks on which thou hast suffered shipwreck; for shipwreck and 
death are less dreadful than those pleasures by which virtue is subverted. 
Believe not the tales which she shall relate: the presumption of youth 
hopes all things from itself, and, however impotent, believes it has power 
over every event; it dreams of security in the midst of danger, and listens 
to subtle wit without suspicion. Beware of the seducing eloquence of 
Calypso! that mischief which, like a serpent, is concealed by the flowers 
under which it approaches ; dread the latent poison! Trust not thyself, 
but confide implicitly in my counsel.” 

They then returned to Calypso, who waited for them; and her nymphs 
who were dressed in white, and had their hair braided, set before them a 
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repast, which, though it was simple, and consisted only of such game as 
they had either taken with their nets, or killed in the chase, was yet of 
exquisite taste, and served up with the utmost elegance: wine, more richly 
flavoured than nectar, was poured from large silver vases, and sparkled in 
cups of gold that were wreathed with flowers; and baskets were heaped 
with all the variety of fruit that is promised by spring, and bestowed by 
antumn. In the mean time four of the attendant nymphs began to sing: 
their first theme was the battle of the Gods and Titans; then they 
celebrated the loves of Jupiter and Semele, the birth of Bacchus, and his 
education under old Silenus; the race of Atalanta with Hippomenes, 
whom she conquered with golden apples that were gathered in the gardens 
of the Hesperides: the wars of Troy were reserved to the last; the 
prowess and the wisdom of Ulysses were extolled with all the hyperbole of 
praise! and the principal nymph, whose name was Leucothoe, to the 
harmonious voices of the choras, joined the music of her lyre, When 
Telemachus heard the uname of his father, the tears which stole down his 
cheeks added new lustre to his beauty; but Calypso, perceiving that he was 
too sensibly touched, and neglected to eat, made a signal to her nymphs, 
and they immediately changed the subject to the battle of the Centaurs 
with the Lapithee, and the descent of Orpheus to bring back his Eurydice 
from hell. 

When the repast was ended, Calypso took Telemachus aside, and ad- 
dressed him thus: “Thou seest, O son of the great Ulysses! with what 
favour I have received thee: know, that I am immortal; no human foot 
profanes this island unpunished; nor could even shipwreck have averted 
my indignation from thee, if my heart were not touched with more than thy 
misfortunes. Thy father was equally distinguished by my favour; but, 
alas! he knew not howto improve the advantage. I detained him long in 
this asylum; and here he might have lived for ever in a state of immor- 
tality with me; but a fond desire of returning to his wretched island, 
blinded him to the prospect of superior felicity. Thou seest what he has 
lost for Ithaca, a country to which he can never return. He resolved to 
leave me, and departed ; but a tempest revenged the insult, and the vessel 
in which he was embarked, having been long the sport of the storm, was 
at last swallowed up in the deep. Let this example influence thy con- 
duct ; all hopes of again secing thy father, and of succeeding to his throne, 
are now at an end; but do not too deeply regret his loss, since thou hast: 
found a goddess, who offers thee superior dominion, sud more permament 
felicity.” Calypso, after this declaration, exerted all her eloquence to dis- 
play the happiness she had conferred upon Ulysses; she also related his 
adventure in the Cave of Polypheme, the Cyclop, and in the country of 
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~Antiphates, ing of the Lestygoues; she forgot neither what happened to 
him in the island of Circe, the daughter of the San, mor the dangers of his 
passage between Scylla and Charybdis; she described the tempest that 
“had been raised against him by Neptune, sfter his departure from her, in 
which she insinuated that he had perished, concealing his arrival im the island 
‘ef the Phoenicians. Telemachus, who had too hastily congratulated himeelf 
upon the bounty of Calypso, now perceived the mischief of her designs, 
and the wisdom of that counsel which bad been just given him by Mentor ; 
he therefore answered in few words, “Forgive, O goddess! invohantery 
‘sorrow; my heart is now susceptible only of regret; but ¥ may hereafter 
- be agai eapable of felicity. Suffer me now to pay at least a few tears vo 
the memory of my father, since thou knowest, better than his son, how 
well he deserves the tribute.” 

Calypeo, perceiving that it was not now her interest to press him farther, 
feigned to participate his sorrow, and to regret the fate of Ulysses ; but that 
she might gain a more perfect knowledge of the means by which his affée- 
tions were to be engaged, she inquired the particulars of his shipwreck, and 





bby what accident be had been thrown upon her cosst.” The story of my 
misfortunes,” said he, “will be too long.” —“ However long,” said Calypao, 
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“¥ eu impatient to hear it; indulge me, therefore, without delay.” ‘Tele- 
machus often refused ; but ehe continued her solicitations, and at length 
he complied. 

¢ “J eet out from Ithaca to inquire efter my father of those princes whe 
had returned from the siege of Troy. The suitors of Penelope; my motlier, 
‘were surprised at my departure; because from them, whoin I knew to be 
perfidious, Thad concealed my purpose; but neither Nestor, whom J sew 
at Pylos, vor Menelaus, who received me with affection at Lecedemon, knew 
-whether my father was among the living or the dead. Iwas at length 
-impatient of perpetual suspense and uncertainty; and therefore formed a 
resolution to go into Sicily, whither my father was said to have been driven 
sby contrary winds: but the prudence of Mentor, who is here the com- 
panion of my fortunes, opposed the execution of so rash ‘a design, by 
_representing my danger, on the one hand, from the Cyclops, the gigantic 
, monsters who riot upon human flesh; and on the other, from the fleet of 
" Boeaa and the Trojans, who were hovering about those coasts, ‘The 
‘Trojans,’ said he, ‘are irritated against all the Greeks; but, above all, 
against Ulysses, whose son, therefore, they would rejoice to destroy ; 
return then to Ithaca; perhsps your father, who is beloved by the 
gods, may be returned slready; but if heaven has decreed his death, 
if he shall.see Ithaca no more, it is fit that you return to avenge him, 
‘and to deliver your mother ; to display your wisdom to attending nations ; 
and to let all Greece behold, in Telemachus, a sovereign not less worthy of 
the throne than Ulysses.’ This counsel, which was the voice of reason, 
T rejected, and listened only to the suggestions of my passions; but such 
‘was tho affection of my friend, that he embarked with me for that voyage, 
which, in'the folly of my presumption, I undertook contrary to his advice ; 
and the gods, perhaps, permitted the fault, that the calamity which it drew 
‘upon me might teach me wisdom.” 

While ‘Telemachus hed been speaking, Calypso hed attentively consi- 
dered Mentor, and was suddenly chilled with astonishment; she imagined 
that eho perceived in him something more than human; and not being able 
to resolve the perplexity of her thoughts into any probable determination, the 
presence of thia inscrutable being continued to agitate her mind with sus- 
picion and dread: but fearing yet more that her confusion should be per- 
etived, “‘ Proceed,” said she to Telemachus, ‘‘to gratify my curiosity ;” 
and Telemachus accordingly continued his story. 

“We steered some time with » favourable wind for Sicily, but at length a 
tempest overcast the sky, and involved us in sudden darkness. By the 
transient gleams of the lightning we perceived other vessels that were 
exposed to the same danger ; and were soon convinced that they were part 
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of the Trojan fleet, which were not less to be dreaded by us than shoals 
and rocks. Then, but it was too late, I perfectly comprehended what the 
ardour of youth had before prevented me from considering with sufficient 
attention. In this dreadful erigence, Mentor appeared not only fearless 
and calm, but more than usually cheerful; he encouraged me to hope, and 
as he spoke, I perceived myself inspired with invincible fortitude. While 
he was directing the navigation of the vessel with the utmost tranquillity, 
the pilot being incepacitated by terror and confusion, ‘My dear Mentor,’ 
said I, ‘why did I reject your advice? What greater evil can befal me than 
@ confidence in my own opinion, at an age which can form no judgment 
of the fature, has gained no experience from the past, and knows not how 
to employ the present? If we survive this tempest, I will distrust myself 
as my most dangerous enemy, and confide only in Mentor as my friend.’ 
Mentor replied with a smile, ‘I have no desire to reproach you with the 
fault you have committed; if you have such a sense of it es will enable . 
you to repress the violence of desire hereafter, I am satisfied: but when 
danger shall be past, perhaps presumption may return; it is, however, by 
courage only that we can now escape. Before we incur danger, we should 
consider it a1 formidable; but when it is present, we should treat it with 
contempt: now, therefore, shew thyself worthy of Ulysses, and discover a 
mind superior to all the evils which combine against thee.’ The candour 
and magnanimity of Mentor gave me great pleasure ; but I was transported. 
with wonder and delight at the stratagem by which he delivered us. Just 
as the clouds broke, and the light must in a few minutes have discovered 
us to the Trojans, who were very near, he remarked that one of their 
vessels, which greatly resembled ours, except that the stern was decorated 
with garlands of flowers, had been separated from the rest of the fleet in 
the storm; he immediately placed ornaments of the same kind st the stern 
of our vessel, and made them fast himself with bandages of the same 
colour as those of the Trojans; he also ordered the rowers to stoop over 
their seats as low as possible, that our enemies might not discover them to 
be Greeks. In this manner he proceeded through the midst of their fleet; 
and the Trojans, mistaking us for their vessel which had been missing, 
ehouted as we passed; we were sometimes forced irresistibly along with 
them, but at length found means to linger behind; and while they were 
driven by the impetuosity of the wind towards Africa, we laboured at the 
car, and made our utmost effort to land on the neighbouring cosst of 
Sicily. Onur labour indeed succeeded: but the port which we sought was 
fearce less to be dreaded than the fleet which we had endeavoured to avoid ; 
for on the coast of Sicily we found other fugitives from Troy, who had 
settled there under the government of Acestes, who was himself of Trojan 
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‘extraction, We had no sooner landed than these people, imagining either 
‘that we were inhabitants of ‘some ether part of the island, who had taken 
arras to surprise them, or a foreign enemy, who had invaded the country, 
burnt our veasel in the first tumult of their rage, and put all our.com- 
panions to the sword: Mentor and myself were spared only that we might 
be presented to Acestes and that he might learn fram us what were our 
-designs, and whence we came. We entered the city, with our hands 
bound behind us; and hed nothing to expect from this respite, but that 
our death would be made the spectacle of a cruel people as soon as they 
should discover us to be Greeks. 

“We were brought before Acestes, who was sitting with a sceptre of 
gold in his hand, administering justice to his people, and preparing ta 
assist at a solemn sacrifice. He asked us with a stern voice, the name of 
our country, and the purpose of our voyage: Mentor instantly replied, 
{We come from the const of the greater Hesperia, and our country is not 
"far from thence.’ He thus avoided s declaration that we were Greeks. 
But Acestes would hear no more, and concluding that we were strangers, 
who had formed some evil design, which we were therefore solicitous to 
conceal, he commanded that we should be sent into the neighbouring 
forests to serve as slaves under those who had the care of his cattle. To 
live upon this condition was to me less eligible than to die; and I eried 
out, ‘O king! punish us rather with death than infamy. Know that Iam 
Telemachus, son of the wise Ulysses, king of Ithaca; in search of my 
father I am bound to every shore; but, in this search, if I am not per- 
mitted to succeed, if I must never mare return to my country, and if I can 
no longer live but as-a slave, put an end te my life, and relieve me from a 
burden that I cannot support.’ This exclamation inflamed the multitude ; 
and they immediately demanded, that the son of Ulysses, by whose in- 
human subtlety Troy had been subverted, should be put to death. Acestes 
then turning to me, cried out, “I cannot refuse thy blood, O son of 
Ulysses! to the manes of those Trojans with whom thy father crowded 
‘the banks of Acheron: thou must die, and thy conductor shall perish with 
thee.” At the same instant, an old man proposed to the king, that we 
shone Mrrareted ob oo, the torn) of Abctines ‘ The shade of that hero,” 

said Hie, “9fill be gratified with their blood; and even the great. Zineas, 
when he shall be told of such a sacrifice, will be touched with joy at the 
‘zeal of your affection for the supreme object of his own.” This proposition 
was received with a shout of applause, and the execution of it waa im- 
mediately begun. We were conducted to the tomb of Anchises, where two 
altars had been prepared; the hallowed fire was kindled, and the sacrificial 
‘knife lay before us. They had adored us, as victims, with garlands of 
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flowers; and the pleadings of compassion were overbampe hy the inpetuae 
sityofmal. But, just at this dreadfal crisis, Mentor, with all the.calmmeas 
of security, demanded audience ef the king; and addressed -him thas: 
*O Acestes! if the misfortunes of Telemachus, who is yet a youth, and 
has never borne arma sgainst the Trojans, oan exeite no pity im thy brenst, 
at least let thy own danger awaken thy attention, The skill that. I. hase 
aoguired in omens, by which the will of the gods is discovered, enables me 
to foretel, thet within three days, a nation of barbarians will msh upon 
thee from the mountains, like a flood, to spoil thy city, and oversprend thy 
country with desolation: make haste, therefore, to avert the torremt; arse 
thy people, and secure within the walls of the city, whatever is valuable im the 
field. If, when three days are elapeed, my predictions shall sppear to have 
been false, let these altars be stained with our bloed ; but, on the contrary, 
if it shall be confirmed by the event, let Acestes remember, that he ought 
not to take sway the life of those te whom he will be indebted ‘for his 
own.’ At these words, which were pronounced not with the diffidence of 
conjecture, bat the assurance of certain knowledge, Acestes was astonished: 
*I perceive, O stranger!’ said he, ‘that the gods, who have allotted thee 
80 small » portion of the gifts of fortune, heve enriched thee with the more 
valuable treasures of wisdom.’ He then commanded the solemnities of 
the sacrifice to be suspended, and immediately prepared against the 
invasion which had been predicted by Mentor. Maultitudes of women, 
trembling with fear, and men decrepit with age, followed by children, 
whom the alarm had terrified into tears, were seen on every side, crowding 
to the city: the sheep and cattle came in such droves from the pastures, 
that they were obliged to stand without cover in the street ; and a.confased 
poise was every where to be heard, of multitudes that jostled each other 
with tomaltuous and undistinguished outcries; mistook a stranger for a 
friend: and pressed forward with the utmost eagerness, though they knew 
not whither they were going. The principal citizens, indeed, imagining 
themselves to be wiser than the rest, regarded Mentor as an impostor, 
who had invented a falsehood to prolong his life: but, before the-end of 
the third day, while they were yet zpplauding their own sagacity, a cloud 
of dust was perceived upon the declivity of the neighbouring mountains, 
and an innumerable multitude of armed berbarians were soon after distin- 
guished. These were the Hymerians, and other savages, that inhabit the 
Nehrodian mountains, end the summit of Agragas; regions in which the 
severity of the winter is never softened by the breeses of spring. Those 
who had despised the prediction of Mentor were now punished by the 
Joss of their slaves and their cattle; and the king addressed him to this 
effect: From henceforth I forget that you are Greeks, since you-are 0 
more enemies, but friends ; and, as you were, doubtless, sexit by the gods for 
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our deliverance, I hope not less from your valour than I have experienced 
from your wisdom; delay not, therefore, to afford us your assistance. 
‘+ At this moment there appeared in the eyes of Mentor somewhat that 
intimidated the fierce and overawed the proud: he snatched a shield and 
an helmet, girded on a sword, and poised a lance in his hand: he drew up 
the soldiers of Acestes, and advanced towards the enemy et their head. 
‘Acestes, whose courage was still high, but whose body was enfeebled by 
age, could only follow him at a distance; I approached nearer to his 
person, but not to his valour. In the battle, his cuirass resembled the 
immortal egis of Minerva; and death watching his sword as a signal, 
followed bim from rank to rank. Thus a lion of Numidia, that hunger 
has made yet more furious, rushes among the flock ; he kills and tears to 
pieces without resistance; and the shepherds, instead of attempting to 
defend their sheep, fly with terror and trepidation to preserve themselves. 
“The barbarians, who hoped to have surprised the city, were themselves 
surprised and disconcerted ; and the subjects of Acestes, animated by the 
example and the voice of Mentor, exerted a power which they knew not 
that they possessed. The son of the king, who commanded the invasion, 
fell by my hand; our ages were equal, but he greatly exceeded me in 
stature: for those savages are descended from a race of giants, whose 
origin was the same with that of the Cyclops. [I perceived that he 
despised me as a feeble enemy ; but regarding neither the fierceness of his 
demeanour, nor the superiority of his strength, I made a thrust at his 
breast with my lance; the weapon entering deeply, he vomited a torrent 
of blood, and expired ; but I was in danger of being crushed by his weight 
as he fell, and the distant mountains echoed with the clash of his armour. 
After I had stripped the body of the spoils, I returned to seek Acestes ; 
and Mentor, having completed the disorder of the enemy, cut to pieces all 
that made a shew of resistance, and pursued the fugitives to the woods. 
«This success, of which every one had despaired, fixed all eyes upon 
Mentor, as a favourite of the gods, and distinguished by divine inspiration ; 
and Acestes, in gratitude to his deliverers, acquainted us, that it would no 
longer be in his power to protect us, if the fleet of Hineas should put back to 
Sicily ; he therefore furnished us with a vessel, that we might return to our 
country ; and, having loaded us with presents, he urged our immediate depar- 
ture, as the only means by which the approaching danger could be.avoided, 
He would not, however, supply us either with rowers or a pilot from among 
his own subjects, being unwilling to trust them upon the Grecian coasts; 
but he sent on board some Phoenician merchants, who, as they are a com- 
mercial people, and trade to every port, had nothing to fear. These men 
were to have returned to Acestes, after putting us on shore at Ithaca; but 
the gods, who sport with the designs of men, devoted us to other evils.” 
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Argument, 


Telemachus relates his being taken in the Tyrian vessel by the fleet of 
* Sesostris, and carried captive into Egypt. He describes the beanty of 
the country, and the wise government of its king. He relates also that 
Mentor was sent a slave into Ethiopia, and that he was himself reduced 
tokeep sheep in the deserts of Oasis: and that in this state he was comfort- 
ed by Termosiris, a priest cf Apollo, who taught him to imitate that god, 
who had once been the shepherd of Admetus; that Sesostria, having at 
length heard with astonishment what his influence and example had 
effected among the shepherds, determined to see him, and being con- 
vinced of his innocence, promised to send him to Ithaca, but that the 
death of Sesostris, overwhelmed him with new calamities: and that he 
was imprisoned in a tower which overluoked the sea, from whence he 
saw Bocchoris, the new king, lain in a battle against part of his sub- 
jects, who had revolted, and called in the Tyrians to their assistance. 











. ’ ona had the pride of the Tyrians offended 
Sesostris, king of Egypt, who had extended his dominion by the conquest 
of many states. The wealth which they had acquired by commerce, and 
the impregnable strength of their city, which stood in the sea, had rendered 
them so insolent and presumptuous, that they refused to pay the tribute 
which had been imposed by Sesostris on his return to Egypt; and had 
sent troops to the assistance of his brother, who had attempted to 
assassinate him at a feast, in the midst of rejoicings that had been made 
for his return. 

“Sesostris had determined to humble them, by interrupting their 
trade: he therefore sent out a great number of armed vessels, with orders 
to take or sink the Phcenician ships wherever they should be found; and, 
just as we lost sight of Sicily, we fell in with an Egyptian fleet. The port 
and the land seemed to retreat behind us, and lose themselves in the 
clouds; and we saw the fieet advance like a floating city. The Phoenicians 
immediately perceived their danger, and would have avoided it, but it was 
too late; the Egyptian vessels sailed better than ours; the wind was in 
their favour, and they had a greater number of oars: they boarded, took 
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us without resistance, and carried us prisoners into Egypt. I told them, 
indeed, that neither Mentor, nor myself, was a Phoenician; but they heard 
me with contempt, and, imagining that we were slaves, a merchandize in 
which they knew the Phonicians traded, thought only how to dispose of us 
to the greatest advantage. We soon perceived the sea to be whitened by the 
waters of the Nile, and the coast of Egypt appeared in the horizon like a 
cloud: we then arrived at the island of Pharos, near the city of No, and 
then we proceeded up the Nile to Memphis. 

“If the sorrows of captivity had not rendered us insensible to pleasure, 
we must have been delighted with the prospect of this fertile country, 
which had the appearance of a vast garden, watered with an infinite 
number of canals. Each side of the river was diversified with opulent 
cities, delightful villas, fields that produce every year a golden harvest, and 





meadows that were covered with flocks: earth lavished her fruits upon the 

husbandman, till he stooped under the burden; and Echo seem pleased 

to repeat the rustic music of the shepherds. ‘Happy are the people,’ 

said Mentor, ‘who are governed by so wise king! They flourish in 

perpetual plenty, and love him by whom that plenty is bestowed. Thus, 

O Telemachus! ought thy government to secure the happiness of thy 
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people, if the gods shall at length exalt thee to the throne of thy father. 
Love thy subjects as thy children; and learn, from their love of thee, to 
derive the happiness of a parent: teach them to connect the idea of 
happiness with that of their king; that, whenever they rejoice in the 
blessings of peace, they may remember their benefactor, and honour thee 
with the tribute of gratitude, The tyrants who are only solicitous to be 
feared, and teach their subjects humility by oppression, are the scourges 
of mankind: they are, indeed, objects of terror; but, as they are also 
objects of hatred and detestation, they have more to fear from their 
subjects than their subjects can have to fear from them.’ 

‘} replied—* Alas ! what have we now to do with maxims of government? 
With respect to us, Ithaca, is no more; we shall never again behold 
Penelope, or our country: with whatever glory Ulysses may at length 
return, to meet his son is a joy that he shall never taste; and to obey him 
till I shell learn to govern, is a pleasure that will be for ever withheld 
from me. Let us die, then, my dear Mentor; all thoughts, but of death, 
are idle speculations: let us die, since the gods have ceased to regard us 
with compassion!” I was so depressed by grief, that this speech was 
rendered almost unintelligible by the sighs with which it was interrupted : 
but Mentor, though he was not presumptuous with respect to future evils, 
was yet fearless of the present. ‘Unworthy son of the great Ulysses!’ 
said he, ‘dost thou yield to misfortunes without resistance? Know, that 
the day approaches, in which thou shalt again behold thy mother and thy 
country: thou shalt behold, in the meridian of his glory, him whom thou 
hast never known, the invincible Ulysses! whom fortune can never subdue : 
and whose example, in more dreadful calamity than thine, may teach thee 
never to despair. Should he learn, in the remote countries on which the 
tempest has cast him, that his son emulates neither his patience nor his 
valour, the dreadful tidings would cover him with confusion, and afflict 
him more than all the horrors of his life.’ 

“Mentor then called my attention to the cheerfulness of plenty, which 
was diffused over all Egypt; a country which contained twenty-two 
thousand cities, He admired the policy with which they were governed : 
the justice which prevented the oppression of the poor by the rich; the 
education of the youth, which rendered obedience, labour, temperance, 
and the love of arts, or of literature, habitual; the punctuality in all 
the solemnities of religion; the public spirit; the desire of honour; the 
integrity to man, and the reverence to the gods, which were implanted by 
every parent in every child. He long contemplated this beautiful order 
with increasing delight, and frequently repeated his exclamations of praise. 

Happy are the people!’ said he, ‘who are thus wisely governed! but, 
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yet nore happy the king whose bounty is so extensively the felicity of 
others, and whose virtue is the source of yet nobler enjoyment to himself: 
his dominion is secured, not by terror, but by love; and his commands 
are received, not only with obedience, but with joy. He reigns in the 
heart f his people; who are so far from wishing his government at an 
end, that they consider his mortality with regret, and every man would 
rejoice to redeem the life of his sovereign with his own.’ 

“J lutened attentively to this discourse of Mentor; and, while he 
spoke, 1 perceived new courage kindle in my bosom. As soon as we 
arrived at Memphis, a city distinguished by its opulence and splendor, the 
governor sent us forward to Thebes, that we might be questioned by 
fesostris; who, if he had been less attentive to adminster his own govern- 
ment, would yet have examined us himself, 2s he was extremely incense? 
against the Tyrians: we, therefore, proceeded up the Nile to the celebrated 
city with an hundred gates, the residence of this mighty prince. Thebes, 
appeared to be of vast extent, and more populous than the most flourishing 
city of Greece. The regulations that are established for keeping the 
avenues free from incumbrances, maintaining the aqueducts, and rendering 
the baths convenient, for the cultivation of arts, and for the security of the 
public, are the most excellent that can be imagined, The squares are 
decorated with fountains and obelfsks; the temples are of marble; and 
the architecture, though it is simple, is majestic; the palacc itself is 
almost as extensive as a town; and abounds with-columns of marble, 
pyramids, and obelisks, statues of s prodigious magnitude, and furniture 
of silver and gold. 

“The king was informed, by those who took us, that we were found on 
board a Pheenician vessel ; it was his custom to give audience, at a certain 
hour every day, to all who had any complaints to make, or intelligence to 
communicate ; nor was any man either despised or rejected by Sesostris : 
he considered himself as possessing the regal authority, only that he might 
be the instrument of good to his people, whom he regarded with the affec- 
tion of a father; and strangers, whom he treated with great kindness, he 
was very solicitious to see, because he believed that some useful knowledge 
might always be acquired by an acquaintance with the manners and cus- 
toms of remote countries. For this reason, we were brought before him. 
He was seated upon a throne of ivory, and held a golden sceptre in his 
hand: though he was advanced in years, his person was still graceful, and 
his countenance was full of sweetness and majesty. He sat every day to 
administer justice to bis people ; and his patience and sagacity as s judge 
would have vindicated the boldest panegyrist from the imputation of flat- 
tery. Such were the labours of the day: and to hear a declamation on 
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some question of science, or to converse with those whem he knew to be 
worthy of his familiarity, was the entertainment of the evening. Nor was 
the lustre of his life sullied by any fault but that of having triumphed over 
the princes whom he had conquered with too much ostentation, and con- 
fided too much in one of his officers, whose character I shall presently 
describe. When he saw me, my youth moved him to compassion; and 
he inquired of my country and my name. We were strock with the dignity 
and propriety of his expression ; and I answered—* Most illustrious prince ! 
thou art not ignorant of the siege of Troy, which endured ten years; nor 
of its destruction, which exhausted Greece of her noblest blood: Ulysses, 
the king of Ithaca, who is my father, was one of the principal instruments 
of that great event; but is now, in search of his kingdom, a fugitive on 
the deep; and, in search of him, I am, by a like misfortune, 9 captive in 
Egypt. Restore me once more to my father and my country; so may the 
gods preserve thee to thy children; and may they rejoice under the pro- 
tection of so good a parent!’ Sesostris still regarded me with compassion ; 
but doubting whether what I had told him was true, he gave charge of us 
to one of his officers, with ordera to inquire of the persons who had taken 
our vessel, whether we were indeed Greeks or Phanicians. ‘If they are 
Pheeniciaus,’ said he, ‘they will deserve punishment, not only as our 
enemies, but as wretches who have basely attempted to. deceive us by 
falsehoods; but, on the contrary, if they are Greeks, it ig‘my pleasure that 
they shall be treated with kindness, and sent back to their country in one 
of my vessels : for I love Greece ; a country which has derived many of its 
laws from the wisdom of Egypt. Iam not unacquainted with the virtue 
of Hercules; the glory of Achilles has reached us, however remote; I 
admire the wisdom that is related of the unfortunate Ulysses; and I re- 
joice to alleviate the distress of virtue.’ 

“Metophis, the officer to whom the king had referred the examination 
of our affair, was as corrupt and selfish as Sesostris was generous and 
sincere: he attempted to perplex us by ensnaring questions; and, as he 
perceived that Mentor’s answers were more prudent than mine, he regarded 
him with malevolence and suspicion; for, to the unworthy, there is no 
insult so intolerable as merit. He, therefore, caused us to be separated ; 
and from that time I knew not what was become of Mentor. This separa- 
tion was, to me, sudden and dreadful as a stroke of thunder; but Meto- 
phis hoped that, by interrogating us apart, he should be able to discover 
some inconsistency in our account; and yet more, that he might allure 
me, by promises, to discover that which Mentor had concealed. To 
discover truth was not, indeed, his principal view; but to find some pre- 
tence to tell the king we were Phomicians, that, as slaves, we might 
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become his property; and, notwithstanding our innocence, and the king’s 
sagacity, he succeeded. How dangerous a situation is royalty, in which 
the wisest are often the tools of deceit! A throne is surrounded by a 
train of subtilty and self-interest ; Integrity retires, because she will not 
be introduced by Importanity or Flattery: Virtue, conscious of her own 
dignity, waits at a distance till she is sought; and princes seldom know 
where she is to be found ; but Vice, and her dependants, are impudent and 
fraudful, insinusting and officious, skilful in dissimulation, and ready to 
renounce all principles, and to violate every tie, when it becomes necessary 
to the gratification of the appetites of a prince. How wretched is the man 
who is thus perpetually exposed to the attempts of guilt! by which he 
must inevitably perieh, if he does not renounce the music of adulation, and 
Jearn not to be offended by the plainness of truth. Such were the reflec- 
tions which I made in my distress; and I revolved in my mind all that had 
been said to me by Mentor. 

“While my thoughts were thus employed, I was sent by Metophis 
towards the mountains of the desert Oasis, that I might assist his slaves 
in looking after his flocks, which were almost without number.” Calypso 
here interrupted Telemachus. ‘“ And what did youthen?” said she. “In 
Sicily you chose death rather than slavery.”—‘I was then,” said Tele- 
machns, “become yet more wretched, and had no longer the sad conso- 
lation of such a choice. Slavery was irresistibly foreed upon me, and I 
was compelled by Fortune to exhaust the dregs of her cup: I was excluded 
even from hope, and every avenue to liberty was barred against me. In 
the mean time, Mentor, as he has since told me, was carried into Ethiopia, 
hy certain natives of that country, to whom he had been sold. 

«The scene of my captivity was a desert, where the plain is a burning 
sand, and the mountains are covered with snow; below was intolerable 
heat, and sbove was perpetual winter; the pasturage was thinly scattered 
among the rocks, the mountains were steep and craggy, and the vallies 
between them were almost inaccessible to the rays of the sun: nor had I 
any society in this dreadful situation, but that of the shepherds, who are 
as rude and uncultivated as the country. Here I spent the night in 
bewailing my misfortunes, and the day in following my flocks, that I might 
avoid the brutal insolence of the principal slave, whose name was Butis ; 
and who, having conceived hopes of obtaining bis freedom, was perpetually 
accusing the rest, as a testimony of his zeal and attachment to the interest 
of his master. This complication of distress almost overwhelmed me: and, 
in the anguish of my mind, I one day forgot my flock, and threw myself on 
the ground near a cave, expecting that death would deliver me from a 
calamity which I was no lenger able to sustain; but just in the moment of 
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despair, I perceived the mountain tremble; the oaks and pines seemed to 
bow from the summit; the breeze itself was hushed: and a deep voice, 
which seemed to issue from the caye, pronounced these words: ‘Son of the 
wise Ulysses! thou must, like him, become great by patience. Princea who 
have not known sdversity are unworthy of happiness; they are enervated 
by luxury, and intoxicated with pride. Surmount, and remember these 
misfortunes, and thou art happy. Thou shalt return to Ithaca; and thy 
glory shall fill the world. When thou shalt have dominion over others, 
forget not that thou hast been like them, weak, destitute, and afflicted; be 
it thy happiness, then, fo afford them comfort; love thy people: detest 
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flattery: and remember that no man is great, but in proportion as he 
restrains and subdues bis passions.’ These words inspired me as the voice 
of heaven! joy immediately throbbed in my veins, and courage glowed in my 
bosom ; nor was I seized with that horror which so often causes the hair to 
stand upright, and the blood to stagnate, when the gods reveal themselves 
tomen. I rose in tranquillity ; and, kneeling on the ground, I lifted up my 
hands to heaven, and paid my adorations to Minerva, to whom I believed 
myself indebted for this oracle. At the same time I perceived my mind 
illuminated with wisdom ; and was conscious of a gentle, yet prevailing, 
influence, which over-ruled all my passions, and restrained the ardour of 
my youth: I acquired the friendship of all the shepherds of the desert ; 
and my meekness, patience, and diligence, at length obtained the good 
will even of Butis himself, who was at first disposed to treat me with 
inhumanity. 

“To shorten the tedious hours of captivity and solitude, I endeavoured 
to procure some books, for I sunk under the sense of my condition, merely 
because I had nothing either to recreate or to fortify my mind. ‘ Happy,’ 
said I, ‘are those that have lost their relish for tumultuous pleasure, and 
are content with the soothing quiet of innocence and retirement! Happy 
are they whose amusement is knowledge, and whose supreme delight is 
the cultivation of the mind! Wherever they shall be driven by the 
persecution of Fortune, the means of employment are still with them; 
and that weary listlessness, which renders life insupportable to the volup- 
tuous and the lazy, is unknown to those who can employ themselves by 
reading. Happy are those to whom this employment is pleasing; and 
who are not, like me, compelled to be idle!’ While my mind was agitated 
by these thoughts, I had wandered into a thick forest; and suddenly, 
looking up, I perceived before me an old man with a book in his hand ; 
his forehead was somewhat wrinkled, and he was bald to the crown; a 
beard, white as snow, hung down to his girdle; his stature was tall; his 
cheeks were still florid, and his eyes piercing; there was great sweetness 
in his voice ; his address, though it was plain, was engaging: and I had 
never seen any person whose manner and appearance so strongly excited 
veneration and esteem. His name was Termosiris; he was 4 priest of 
Apollo, and officiated in a temple of marble which the kings of Egypt had 
consecrated to that deity in the forest. The book which he held in his 
hand was a collection of hymns that had been composed to the honour of 
the gods, He accosted me with an air of friendship ; and we entered into 
conversation. He related past events with such force of expression, that 
they seemed to be present; and with such comprehensive brevity, that 
attention was not wearied; and he foresaw the future, by a sagacity that 
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discovered the true characters and dispositions of mankind, and the events 
which they would produce. But with all this intellectual superiority, he 
was cheerful and condescending: there is no grace in the utmost gaiety of 
youth that was not exceeded by Termosiris in his age; and he regarded 
young persons with a kind of parental affection, when he perceived that 
they had a disposition to be instructed, and a love of virtue. 

“He soon discovered a tender regard for me; and gave me books to 
relieve the anxiety of my mind. He called me his son; and I frequently 
addressed him as a father. ‘The gods,’ said I, ‘who have deprived me of 











Mentor, have, in pity, sustained me with thy friendship.’ He was, with- 
out doubt, like Orpheus and Linus, irradiated by the immediate inspiration 
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of the gods. He often repeated verses of his own, and gave me those of 
many others who had been the favourites of the muses. When he was 
habited in his Iong white robes, and played upon his ivory lyre, the bears, 
lions, and tigers of the forest fawued upon him, and licked his feet; the 
satyrs came from their recesses and danced around him; and it might 
almost have been believed, that even the trees and rocks were influenced 
by the magic of his song, in which he celebrated the majesty of the gods, 
the virtue of heroes, and the wisdom of those who prefer glory to 
pleasure, 

“Termosiris often excited me to courage. He told me that the gods 
would never abandon either Ulysses or his son; and that I ought, after 
the example of Apollo, to introduce the shepherds to the acquaintance of 
the muses. ‘Apollo,’ says he, ‘displeased that Jupiter frequently inter- 
rupted the serenity of the brightest days with thunder, tured his resent- 
ment against the Cyclops, who forged the bolts, and destroyed them 
with bis arrows. Immediately the fiery explosions of Mount Etna ceased : 
and the strokes of those enormous hammers, which had shaken the earth 
to the centre, were heard no more ; iron and brass, which the Cyclops had 
been used to polish, began now to rust and canker; and Vulcan quitting 
his forge, in the fury of his resentment, hastily climbed Olympus, not- 
withstanding his lameness; and, rushing into the assembly of the gods, 
covered with dust and sweat, complained of the injury with all the bitter- 
ness of invective. Jupiter being thus incensed against Apollo, expelled 
him from heaven, and threw him down headlong to the earth: but his 
chariot, though it was empty, still performed its usual course; and by an 
invisible impulse, continued the succession of day and night, and the 
regular change of seasons to mankind. Apollo, divested of his rays, was 
compelled to become a shepherd, and kept the flocks of Admetus, king of 
Thessaly. 

«While he was thus disgraced, and in exile, he used to soothe his 
mind with music, under the shade of someelms that flourished upon the 
borders of a limpid stream. This drew about him all the neighbouring 
shepherds, whose life till then had been rude and brutal; whose knowledge 
had been confined to the management of their sheep; and whose country 
had the appearance of a desert. To these savages Apollo, varying the 
subject of his song, taught all the arts by which existence is improved into 
felicity. Sometimes he celebrated the flowers which improve the graces 
of spring, the fragrance which she diffuses, and the verdure that rises 
under her feet; sometimes the delightful evenings of summer, her zephyrs 
that refresh mankind, and her dews that allay the thirst of the earth: nor 
were the golden fruits of autumn forgotten, with which she rewards the 
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labour of the husbandman; nor the cheerful idleness of winter, who piles 
his fires till they emulate the sun, and invites the youth to dancing and 
festivity: he described also the gloomy forests with which the mountains 
are overshadowed, and the rivers that wind with a pleasing intricacy 
through the luxuriant meadows of the valley. Thus were the shepherds 
of Thessaly made acquainted with the happiness that is to be found in a 
tural life, by those to whom nature is not bountiful in vain; their pipes 
now rendered them more happy than kings; and those uncorrupted 
pleasures which fly from the palace, were invited to the cottage. The 
shepherdesses were followed by the sports, the smiles, and the graces ; and 
adomed by simplicity and innocence: every day was devoted to joy; and 
nothing was to be heard but the chirping of birds, the whispers of the 
zephyrs that sported among the branches of the trees, the murmurs of 
water falling from a rock, or the songs with which the muses inspired the 
shepherds who followed Apollo; they were taught also to conquer in the 
race, and to shoot with the bow. The gods themselves became jealous of 
their happiness; they now thought the obscurity of a shepherd better 
than the splendour of # deity, and recalled Apollo to Olympus. 

«By this story, my son, be thou instructed. Thon art now in the 
same state with that of Apollo in his exile; like him, therefore, fertilize 
an uncultivated soil, and call plenty to a desert; teach those rustics the 
power of music, soften the obdurate heart to sensibility, and captivate the 
savage with the charms of virtue. Let them taste the pleasures of inno- 
cence and retirement; and heighten this felicity with the transporting 
knowledge, that it is not dependent upon the caprice of fortune. The day 
approaches, my son, the day approaches, in which the pains and cares that 
surround a throne will teach thee to remember these wilds with regret.’ 

“Termosiris then gave me a flute, the tone of which was so melodious, 
that the echoes of the mountains, which propagated the sound, immedi~ 
ately brought the neighbouring shepherds in crowds about me: a divine 
melody was communicated to my voice; I perceived myself to be under a 
supernatural influence, and I celebrated the beauties of nature with all the 
rapture of enthusiasm. We frequently sung all the day in concert, and some. 
times encroached upon the night. The shepherds, forgetting their cottages 
and their fiocks, were fixed motionless as statues about me, while I 
delivered my instructions; the desert became insensibly less wild and rude ; 
every thing assumed a more pleasing appearance; and the country itself 
seemed to be improved by the manners of the people. 

“We often assembled to sacrifice in the temple to Apollo, at which 
Termosiris officiated as priest; the shepherds wore wreaths of laurel in 
honor of the gods, and the shepherdesses were adorned with garlands of 
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flowers, and came dancing with garlands of consecrated gifts upon their 
heads. After the sacrifice, we made a rural feast: the greatest delicacies 
were the milk of our goats and sheep, and some dates, figs, grapes, and 
other fruits, which were fresh gathered by our own hands; the green turt 
was our seat, and the foliage of the trees afforded us a more pleasing shade 
than the gilded roofs of apniace. But my reputation among the shepherds 
was completed by an accident: an hungry lion happened to break in 
among my flock, and hegan a dreadful slaugiter. 1 ran towards him, 





though I Lad nothing in my hand but my shecp-hock. When he saw me, 
he erected his mane: he began to grind his tecth, and to estend his claws; 
his mouth appeared dry and inflamed, and his eyes were red and fiery. [ 
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did not wait for his attack; but rushed in upon him, and threw him to the 
ground: nor did I receive any hurt, for 2 small coat of mail that I wore, 
as an Egyptian shepherd, defended me against his claws: three times I 
threw him, and he rose three times against me, roaring so loud that the 
‘utmost recesses of the forest echoed; but, at last, I grasped him till he 
was strangled, and the shepherds, who were witnesses of my conquest, 
insisted that I should wear his skin as a trophy. 

“This action, md the change of manners among our shepherds, was 
rumonred through all Egypt, and came at length to the ears of Sesostris ; 
he learnt that one of the two captives, who had been taken for Phoenicians, 
had restored the golden age in the midst of deserts which were scarce 
inhabitable, and desired to see me; for he was a friend to the muses, and 
regarded, with attention and complacency, whatever appeared to be the 
means of instruction. I was accordingly brought before him ; he listened 
to my story with pleasure, and soon discovered that he had been abused, 
by the avarice of Metophis. Metophis he therefore condemned to perpe- 
tual imprisonment, and tock into his own possession the wealth that his 
rapacity and injustice bad heaped together. ‘How unhappy,’ said he, ‘are 
those whom the gods have exalted above the rest of mankind? They sce 
no object but through a medium which distorts it: they are surrounded 
by wretches who intercept truth in its approaches; every one imagines it 
is his interest to deceive them, and every one conceals his own ambition 
under the appearance of zeal for their service: that regard is professed for 
the prince, of which the wealth and honours that he dispenses are indeed 
the objects, and so flagitious is the neglect of his interest, that for these 
he is flattered and betrayed.’ 

«From this time Sesostris treated me with a tender friendship, and resolved 
to send me back to Ithaca, in a fleet that should carry troops sufficient to 
deliver Penelope from all her suitors. This fleet was at length ready to 
sail, and waited only for our embarkation. I reflected, with wonder, upon 
the caprice of fortune, who frequently most exalts those whom, the moment 
before, she had most depressed: and the experience of this inconstancy 
encouraged me to hope that Ulysses, whatever he should suffer, might at 
last retarn to his kingdom. My thoughts also suggested, that I might 
again meet with Mentor, even though he should have been carried into the 
remotest parts of Ethiopia. I therefore delayed my departure a few days, 
that I might make some enquiry after him: but in this interval, Sesostris, 
who was very old, died suddenly ; and by his death I was involved in new 
calamities. 

This event filled all Egypt with grief and despair; every family 
lamented Sesostris as its most valuable friend, its protector, its father. 
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The old, lifting up. their hands to heaven, uttered the most passionate 
exclamations: ‘O Egypt, thou hast known no king like Sesostris in the 
times that are past; nor shalt thou know any like him in those that are 
tocome! Ye gods! ye should not have given Sesostris to mankind; or 
ye shoald not have taken him away! O wherefore do we survive Sesostris?” 
The young cried out—‘The hope of Egypt is cut off! Our fathers were 
long happy under the government of a king whom we have known only to 
regret!’ His domestics wept incessantly, and, during forty days, the 
inhabitants of the remotest provinces came in crowds to his funeral Every 
one was eagerly solicitous yet once more to gaze upon the body of his 
prince ; all desired to preserve the idea in their memory ; and some requested 
to be shut up with him in the tomb. 

«The loss of Sesostris was more sensibly felt, as Bocchoris his son was 
destitute of humanity to strangers, and of curiosity for science ; of esteem 
for merit, and love of glory. The greatness of the father contributed to 
degrade the son: his education had rendered him effeminately voluptuous, 
and brutually proud; he Jooked down upon mankind as creatures of au 
inferior species, that existed only for his pleasure: he thought only of 
gratifying his passions, and dissipating the immense treasures that had 
been amassed for public use by the economy of his father; of procuring 
new resources for extravagancies by the most cruel rapacity, impoverishing 
the rich, famishing the poor, and perpetrating every other evil that was 
advised hy the beardless sycophants whom he permitted to disgrace his 
presence; while he drove away with derision, the hoary sages in whom his 
father had confided. Such was Bocchoris; not a king, bat a monster, 
Egypt groaned under his tyranny ; and though the reverence of the people 
for the memory of Sesostris rendered them patient under the government of 
his son, however odious and cruel, yet he precipitated his own destruction , 
and, indeed, it was impossible that he should Jong possess a throne which 
he so little deserved. 

«My hopes of returning to Ithaca were now at an end. I was shut up 
in a tower that stood on the sea-shore near Pelusium, where we should 
have embarked, if the death of Sesostris had not prevented us; fur 
Metophis having, by some intrigue, procured his enlargement, and an 
admission into the councils of the young king, almost the first act of his 
power was to imprison me in this place, to revenge the disgrace into 
which I had brought him. There I passed whole days and nights in the 
agonies of despair. All that Termosiris had predicted, and all that I had 
heard in the cave, was remembered but asa drenm. Sometimes, while I 
‘was absorbed in reflections upon my own misery, I stood gazing at the 
waves that broke against the foot of the tower; and somctimes ] contem- 
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plated the vessels that were agitated by the tempest, and in danger of 
splitting against the rocks upon which the tower was built; but I was so 
far from commiserating those who were threatened with shipwreck, that I 
regarded them with envy. ‘Their misfortunes,’ said I to myself, ‘and 
their lives, will quickly be at an end together, or they will return in safety 
to their country ; but neither is permitted to me!’ 





“One day, while 1 was thus pining with ineffectual sorrow, 1 suddenly 
perceived the masts of ships at a distance like a forest; the sea waa 
presently covered with sails swelling with the wind, and the waves foamed 
with the stroke of innumerable oars. I heard a confused sound on every 
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side. On the sea-coast, F perceived one party of Egyptians run to arms 
with terror and precipitation; and another waiting quietly for the fleet 
which was bearing down upon them. I soon discovered that some of these 
vessels were of Phoenicia, and others of Cyprus; for my misfortunes had 
acquainted me with many things that relate to navigation. The Egyptians 
appeared to be divided among themselves; and 1 could easily believe that 
the folly and the violence of Bocchoris had provoked his subjects to a 
revolt, and kindled a civil war; nor was it long before I became a spectator 
of an obstinate engagement from the top of my tower. Those Egyptians 
who had called in the assistance of the foreign powers, after having 
favoured the descent, attacked the other party, which was commanded by 
the king, and animated by hisexample, He appeared like the god of war; 
rivers of blood flowed around him; the wheels of his chariot were smeared 
with gore that was black, clotted, and frothy, and could searce be dragged 
over the heaps of slain, which they crushed as they passed; his figure was 
graceful, and his constitution vigorous ; his aspect was haughty and fierce, 
and his eyes sparkled with rage and despair. Like a high-spirited horse 
that had never been broke, he was precipitated upon danger by his courage, 
and his force was not directed by wisdom: he knew not how to retrieve an 
error, nor to give orders with sufficient exactness; he neither foresaw the 
evils that threatened him, nor employed the troops he had to the greatest 
advantage, though he was in the utmost need of more; not that he wanted 
abilities, for his understanding was equal to his courage ; but he had never 
been instructed by adversity. Those who had been entrusted with his 
education had corrupted an excellent natural disposition by flattery: he 
‘was intoxicated with the consciousuess of his power, and the advantages 
of his situation; he believed that every thing ought to yield to the impe- 
tuosity of his wishes, and the least appearance of opposition transported 
him with rage ; he was then deaf to the expostulations of reason, and had 
no longer the power of recollection. The fury of his pride transformed 
him to a brute, and left him to neither the affections nor the understanding 
of a man: the most faithful of his servants fled terrified from his presence ; 
and he was gentle only to the most abject servility, and the most criminal 
compliance. Thus his conduct, always violent, was always directly opposite 
to his interest, and he was detested by all whose approbation is to be 
desired. His valour now sustained him long against a multitude of his 
enemies; but, at length, the dart of a Phoenician entered his breast; the 
reins dropped from his hands, and I saw him fall from his chariot under 
the feet of his horses. A soldier of the isle of Cyprus immediately struck 
off hishead; and, holding it up by the hair, shewed it to the confederates 
as a trophy of their victory. Of this bead no time or circumstance can 
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ever obliterate the idea: methinks I still see it dropping blood; the eyes 
closed and sunk ; the visage pale and disfigured; the mouth half open, ax 
if it would still finish the interrupted sentence; and the look which, even 
in death, was haughty and threatening. Nor shall I forget, if the gods 
hereafter place me upon a throne, so dreadful a demonstration that « king 
is not worthy to command, nor can he be happy in the exercise of his 
power, but in proportion as he is himself obedient to reason. Alas! how 
deplorable is his state, who, by the perversion of that power with which the 
gods have invested him as the instrument of public happiness, diffuses 
misery among the multitudes that he governs, and who is known to be a 
‘ing only as he is a curse!” 
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‘Telemachua relates, that the euccessor of Bocchoris releasing all the 
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‘Tyrian prisoners, he wae himself sent to Tyre, on board the vessel of 
Narbal, who had commanded the Tyrian fleet; that Narbal gave him 
a description of Pygmalion their king, and expressed appreheusions of 
danger from the cruelty of his avarice; that he afterwards instructed 
him in the commercial regulations of Tyre; and that being about to 
embark in a Cyprian vessel, in order to proceed by the isle of Cyprus 
to Ithaca, Pygmalion discovered that he was a stranger, and ordered 
him to be seized ; that his life was thus brought into the most imminent 
danger, but that he had been preserved by the tyrant’s mistress Astarbe, 
that she might, in hie stead, destroy a young Lydian of whom she had 
‘been enamoured, but who rejected her for another. 
















REATLY astonished at the wisdom which 

she discovered in Telemachus, Calypso was 

\ the errors into which he had been betrayed 
> <4 by the precipitation of his own resolutions, 
R and by his neglect of Mentor’s counsel. 

such strength and dignity of mind as enabled 

him to judge of his own actions with im- 

of his life, become prudent, cautious, and deliberate.—‘ Proceed,’ said 
she, ‘my dear Telemachus; for I am impatient to know by what means 
loss you had so much reason to regret.’ Telemachus then continued 
loyalty, being greatly inferior to the rebels, were obliged to yield when 
the king fell. Another prince, whose name was Termutis, was established 
‘cluded s treaty with him, departed. By this treaty all the Phonician 
prisoners were to be restored; and as I was deemed one of the number, I 
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(eG) delighted with his ingenious confession of 
(Aor, She was surprised to perceive in the youth 
Gees) partiality ; and, by a review of the failings 
you escaped from Egypt, and where you again found Mentor, whose 
“The party of Egyptians who had preserved their virtue and their 
in his stead; and the Phoenician and Cyprian troops, after they had con- 
was eet at liberty, and put on board with the rest; a change of fortune 
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which once more dissipated the gloom of despair, and diffused the dawn of 
hope in my bosom. 

*Onr sails were now swelled by a prosperous wind, and the foaming 
waves were divided by our oars, the spacious deép was covered with vessels, 
the mariners shouted, the shores of Egypt fied from us, and the hills and 
mountains grew level by degrees, our view began to be bounded only by 
the sea and the sky; and the sparkling fires of the sun, which was rising, 
seemed to emerge from the abyss of the waters; his rays tinged with gold 
the tops of the mountains, which were still just to be perceived in the 
horizon; and the deep azure with which the whole firmament was painted, 
was an omen of an happy voyage. — 

“Though I had been dismissed as 8 Pheenician, yet I was not known 
to any of those with whom I embarked; and Narbal, who commanded the 
vessel, asked me my name and my country. ‘Of what city of Phoenicia 
are you?’ said he. ‘Of none,’ I replied; ‘but I was taken at sea in @ 
Phoenician vessel, and, as a Phoenician, remained a captive in Egypt; 
under this name have I been long a slave; and by this name I am at 
Tength set free.’—< Of what country are you then?’ said Narbal. ‘I am,’ 
said I, ‘Telemachus, the son of Ulysses, king of Ithaca, an island of 
Greece; my father has acquired a mighty name among the confederate 
princes who had laid siege to Troy; but the gods have not permitted him 
to return to his kingdom. I have sought him in many countries ; and am, 
like him, persecuted by Fortune. I am wretched, though my life is 
private, and my wishes are few; I am wretched, though I desire no 
happiness but the endearments of my family, and the protection of my 
father.” 

“‘Narbal gazed upon me with astonishment, and thought he perceived 
in my a: pect something that distinguishes the favourites of heayen. He 
was, by nature, generous and sincere; my misfortunes excited his com- 
passion ; and he addressed me with a confidence which the gods, doubtless, 
inspire! for my preservation in the most imminent danger. 

« «Yelemachus,’ said he, ‘I doubt not the truth of what you have told 
me: sach, indeed, are the signatures of candour and integrity which I 
discover in your countenance, that it is not in my power to suspect you of 
falsehood. I am irresistibly determined, by a secret impulse, to believe 
that you are beloved by the gods, whom I have always served, and that it 
is their pleasure I also should love you as my son: I will, therefore, give 
you salutary counsel, for which I ask no return but secrecy.’ —‘ Fear not,” 
said E, ‘that I should find it difficult to be silent ; for, however young, it 
is long since I learned not to reveal my own secret, much less not to 
betray, under any pretence, the secret of another.’—‘ By what means,” 
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said he, ‘could the habit of secrecy be acquired by a child? I should 
rejoice to learn how that may be attained early, without which a prudent 
condoct is impossible, and every other qualification useless.’ 

«<*T have been informed,’ said I, ‘that when Ulysses went to the siege 
af Troy, he placed me upon his knees, threw his arms about me, and after 
he had kissed me with the utmost tenderness, pronounced these words, 
though I could not then understand their import:—O my son! may the 
gods ordain me to perish before see thee again; or, may the Fatal Sisters 
cut the thread of thy life while it is yet short, as the reaper cats down a 
tender flower that is but beginning to blow; may my enemies dash thee 
in pieces before the eyes of thy mother and of me, if thou art one day to 
be corrupted and seduced from virtue! O my friends, leave with you this 
son, whom I so tenderly love: watch over his infancy; if you have any 
love for me, keep flattery far from him; and, while he is yet flexible, like 
8 young plant, keep him upright: but, above all, let nothing be forgotten 
that may render him just, beneficent, sincere, and secret. He that is 
capable of a lie, deserves not the name of a man: and he that knows not 
how to be silent, is unworthy the dignity of a prince.’ 

“ ¢T have repeated the very words of Ulysses to you, because, to me, 
they have been repeated so often, that they perpetually occur to my mind ; 
and I frequently repeat them to myself. The friends of my father began 
very early to teach me secrecy, by giving me frequent opportunities to 
practice it; and I made so rapid a progress in the art, that, while I was 
yet an infant, they communicated to me their apprehensions from the 
crowd of presumptuous rivals that addressed my mother. At that time 
they treated me not as a child, but as a man, whose reason might assist 
them, and in whose firmness they could confide: they frequently con- 
ferred with me, in private, upon the most important subjects; and com- 
tmunicated the schemes which had been formed, to deliver Penelope from 
her wuitors. I exulted in this confidence, which I considered as a proof of 
my real dignity and importance ; I was, therefore, ambitious to sustain my 
character, and never. suffered the least intimation of what had been 
intrusted to me as a secret, to escape me; the suitors often engaged me 
to talk, hoping that a child, who had seen or heard any circumstance of 
importance, would relate it without caution or design; but I had learnt to 
answer them, without forfeiting my veracity or disclosing my secret.’ ” 

“ Narbal then addressed me in these terms: ‘You see, Telemachus, of 
what power the Phcenicians are possessed, and how much their innumerable 
fleets are dreaded by the neighbouring nations. The commerce, which 
they have extended to the Pillars of Hercules, has given them riches which 
the most flourishing countries cannot supply to themselves : even the great 
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Sesostris could never have prevailed against thém at sea; and the veterans, 
by whom he had subjugated all the East, found it extremely difficult to 
conguer them in the field. He imposed a tribute, which they have long 
neglected to pay; for they are too sensible of their own wealth and power 
to stoop patiently under the yoke of subjection: they have, therefore, 
thrown it off; and the war which Sesostris commenced against them has 
been terminated by his death. The power of Sesostris was, indeed, ren- 
dered formidable by his policy; but when without his policy his power 
descended to his son, it was no longer to be dreaded; and the Egyptians, 
instead of entering Pheenicia with a military force, to reduce to obedience 
a yevolted people, have been compelled to call in the assistance of the 
Phoenicians, to deliver them from the oppression of an impious tyrant. 
This deliverance the Phoenicians have effected, and added new glory to 
i and new power to wealth. 

«But while we deliver others we enslave ourselves. O Telemachus! 
do not rashly put your life in the hands of Pygmalion our king: his hands 
are already stained with the blood of Sichseus, the husband of Dido his 
sister; and Dido, impatient to revenge his death, is fled, with the greater 
part of the friends of virtue and liberty, in © numerous fleet from Tyre, 
and has laid the foundations of a magnificent city on the coast of Africa, 
whioh she calla Carthage. An insatiable thirst of riches renders Pygmalion 
every day more wretched and more detestable. In hia dominions it is a 
crime ta he wealthy: avarice makes him jealous, suspicions, and cruel; he 
persecutes the rich, and he dreads the poor. 

“Bat, at Tyre, to be virtuous is yet a greater crime than to be 
wealthy ; for Pygmalion supposes, that virtue cannot patiently endure a 
conduct that is unjust and infamous; and, as virtue is an enemy to 
Pygmalion, Pygmalion is an enemy to virtue. Every incident torments 
with him inguietude, perplexity, and apprehension; he is terrified at his 
own shadow ; and sleep is a stranger to his eyes. The gods have punished 
him, by heaping treasures before him which he does not dare to enjoy ; 
and that in which alone he seeks for happiness is the source of his misery. 
He regrets whatever he gives; he dreads the loss of the wealth which he 
possesses, and sacrifices every comfort to the acquisition of more. He is 
scarce ever to be seen; but sits in the inmost recess of his palace, alone, 
pensive, and dejected; his friends dare not approach him, for to approach 
him is to be suspected as an enemy. A guard, with swords drawn, and 
pikes levelled, surrounds his dwelling with an horrid security; and the 
apartment in which he hides himself consists of thirty chambers, which 
communicate with each other, and to each of which there is an iron door 
with six bolts. It is never known in which of these chambers he passes 
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the night; and it is said, that, the better to secure himself against 
assassination, he never sleeps in the same two nights together. He is 
equally insensible to the joys of society, and the more refined and tender 
delights of friendship. If he is excited to the pursuit of pleasure, he 
perceives that pleasure is far from him, and sits down in despair. His 
eyes are hollow, eager, and piercing; and he is continually looking round 
him with a restless and inquisitive suspicion. At every noise, however 
trivial, he starts, listens, is alarmed, and trembles; he is pale and emaci- 
ated; the gloom of care is diffused over his countenance, and his brow 
is contracted into wrinkles. He seldom speaks, but he sighs perpetually ; 
and the remorse and anguish of his mind are discovered by groans, which 
he endeavours in vain to suppress: the richest delicacies of his table are 
tasteless; and his children, whom he has made his most dangerous 
enemies, are not the ohjects of hope, but of terror. He believes himself 
+o be in perpetual danger; and attempts his own preservation by cutting 
off all those whom he fears! not knowing that cruelty, in which alone he 
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confides for safety, will inevitably precipitate his destruction; and that 
some of his domestica, dreading the effects of hia caprice and suspicion, 
will suddenly deliver the world from so horrid 4 monater, 

««¢As for me, I fear the gods; and will, at whatever hazard, continue 
faithful to the king whom they have set over me; I had rather he shoald 
take away my life than lift my hand against his, or neglect te defend him 
against the attempts of another. But do not you, O Telemachus, acquaint 
him with the name of your father; for he will then certainly shut you up 
in prison, hoping that Ulysses, when he returns to Ithaca, will pay him 
4 large sum for your ransom.’ 

«© When we arrived at Tyre, I followed the counsel of Nerbal, and was 
toon convinced that all he had related was true; though before, I could 
scarcely conceive it possible for any man to render himself so extremely 
wretched es he had represented Pygmalion. 

“Twas the more sensibly touched at the appearances of his tyramy 
and wretchedness, as they had the force of novelty; and I said to myself 
‘This is the man who has been seeking happiness, and imagined it was 
to be found in unlimited power and inexhaustible wealth: wealth and 
power he has acquired, but the acquisition has made him miserable. If 
he was a shepherd, as I lately have been, he would be equally happy in 
the enjoyment of rorai pleasures, which, as they are innocent, are never 
regretted ; he would fear neither daggers nor poison, but would be the 
love and the lover of mankind: he would not indeed possess that immense 
treasure, which, to him who hides it, is useless as an heap of sand, but 
he would rejoice in the bounty of nature, by which every want would be 
supplied. He appears to act only by the dictates of his own will; but he 
is, indeed, the slave of appetite: he is condemned to do the drudgery of 
svarice, and to smart under the scourge of fear and suspicion. He appears 
to have dominion over others, but he is not the master even of himself; 
for, in every irregular passion, he has not only a master, but a tormentor. 

“Such were my reflections upon the condition of Pygmalion, without 
having seen him; for he was seen by none; and his people could only 
gaze, with a kind of secret dread, upon those lofty towers, which were 
surrounded night and day by his guards, and in which he had immured 
himself with his treasures as in a prison. I compared this invisible king 
with Sesostris, the mild, the affable, the good; who was 20 easy of access 
to his subjects, and so desirous to converse with strangers; 0 attentive to 
all who wish to be heard, and so inquisitive after truth, which those who 
surround a throne are solicitous to conceal. ‘Sesostris,’ said I, ‘feared 
nothing, and had nothing to fear; he shewed himself to all his subjects 
as to his children: but by Pygmalion, every thing is to be feared, and he 
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fears every thing. This exeerable tyrant is in perpetual danger of a 
violent death, even in the centre of his inaccessible palace, and surrounded 
by his guards; but the good Sesostris, when his people were gathered in 
crowds about him, was m perfect safety, like a kind father, who, in his 
own house, is surrounded by his children.’ 

“* Pygmalion gave orders to send back the troops of the Isle of Cyprus, 
who, to falfil a treaty, hed assisted his own in their expedition to Egypt; 
and Narbal took this opportunity to set me at liberty. He caused me to 
pass in review, among the Cyprian soldiers; for the king always itiquired 
into the minutest incidents with the most scrupulous suspicion. The 
failing of negligent and indolent princes is the giving themselves up, with 
# boundless snd implicit confidence, to the discretion of some crafty and 
iniquitous favourite; but the failing of Pygmalion was to suspect the most 
ingennous and upright: he knew not how to distinguish the native 
features of integtity from the mask of dissimulation: for integrity, who 
disdained to approach so corrupt a prince, he had never seen: and he had 
been so often defrauded and betrayed, and had so often detected every 
species of viee onder the semblance of virtue, in the wretches who were 
about him, that he imagined every man walked in disguise, that virtue 
existed only in idea, and that all men were nearly the same. When he 
found one man ftandulent and corrupt, he took no care to displace him for 
another, because he took it for granted that another would be as bad: and 
he had a worse opinion of thosé in whom he discovered an appearance of 
merit, than of those who were most openly vicious; because he believed 
them to be equally knaves, and greater hypocrites. 

“ But to return to myself, The piercing suspicion of the king did not 
distinguish me from the Cyprian soldiers; but Narbat trembled for fear of 
& discovery, which would have been fatal both to him and to me; he, 
therefore, expressed the utmost impatience to see ute embark ; but I was 
detained at Tyre a considerable time by contrary winds. 

“During this interval I acquainted myself with the manners of the 
Phonticians, a people that were become famous through all the known 
world. I admired the situation of their city, which is built upon an 
wwland in the midst of the sea, The neighbouring coast is rendered ex- 
tremely delightful by its uncommon fertility, the exquisite flavour of its 
froita, the nember of towns and villages which are almost contiguous to 
each other, and the excellent temperature of the climate: it is sheltered 
by a ridge of mountains from the burning winds that pass over the 
southern continent, and refreshed by the northern breezes that blow froin 
the sea. Kf is situated at the foot of Libanus, whose head is concealed 
within the clouds, and heary with everlasting frost. Torrents of water, 
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mingled with snow, rush from the eraggy precipices that surround it; and 
at a small distance below is a vast forest of cedars, which appear to be as 
ancient as the earth, and almost aa lofty as the sky. ‘The declivity of the 
taountain, below the forest, is covered with pasture, where innumerable 
cattle and sheep are continually feeding among a thousand rivulets of the 
purest water: and at the foot of the mountain below the pastures, the 
plain bas the appearance of a garden, where spring and autumn seem to 
unite their influence, to produce at once both flowers and fruit, which are 
never parched by the pestilential heat of the southern blast, nor blighted 
by the piercing cold of the northern tempest. 

“‘Near this delightful coast, the island on which Tyre is built emerges 
from the sea. The city seems to float upon the waters, and looks like the 
sovereign of the deep. It is crowded with merchants of every nation, and its 
inhabitants are themselves the most eminent merchants of the world. 
It appears, at first, not to be the city of any particular people, but to be 
common to all, as the centre of their commerce. There are two large 
moles, which, like two arms stretched out into the sea, embrace a spacious 
harbour, which is a shelter from every wind. The vessels in this harbour 
are so numerous, a8 almost to hide the water in which they float; and the 
masts look at a distance like # forest. All the citizens of Tyre apply 
themselves to trede ; and their wealth does not render them impatient of 
that labour by which it is increased. Their city abounds with the finest 
linen of Egypt, and cloth that has been doubly dyed with the Tyrian 
purple ; a colour which has a lustre that time itself can scarce diminish, 
and which they frequently heighten by embroidery of gold and silver. 
The commerce of the Phoenicians extends to the Straits of Gades; they 
have even entered the vast ocean by which the world is encircled, and 
made long voyages upon the Red Sea to islands which are unknown to the 
rest of mankind, from whence they bring gold, perfumes, and many animals 
that are to be found in no other country. 

“] gazed, with unsatiable curiosity, upon this great city, in which every 
thing was in motion; and where none of those idle and inquisitive persons 
are to be found, who, in Greece, saunter about the public places in qnest 
of news, or observe the foreigners who come on shore in the port. The 
men are busied in loading the vessels, in sending away or in selling their 
merchandize, in putting their warehouses in order, or in keeping an account 
of the sums due to them from foreign merchants; and the women are 
constantly employed in spinning wool, in drawing patterns for embroidery, 
or in folding up rich 

** By what means,’ said I to Narbal, ‘have the Phoenicians monopo- 
lized the commerce of the world, and enriched themselves at the expence 
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of every other nation?’—‘You see the means,” answered Narbel; ‘the 
situation of Tyre renders it more fit for commerce than any other place ; 
and the invention of navigation is the peculiar glory of our country. If. 
the accounts are to be believed thet ere transmitted to us from the most 
remote antiquity, the Tyrians rendered the waves subservient to their pur- 
pose long before Typhis and the Argonauts became the boast of Greece : 
they were the first who defied the rage of the billows and the tempest on 
a few floating planks, and fathomed the abysses of the ocean. They 
reduced the theories of Egyptian and Babylonian science to practice, regu- 
lating their course, where there was no Iand-mark, by the stars; and they 
brought innumerable nations together which the sea had separated. The 
‘Tyrians are ingenious, persevering, and laborious ; they have, beside, great 
manual dexterity ; and are remarkable for temperance and frugality. The 
Jaws are executed with the most scrupulous punctuality; and the people 
are, among themselves, perfectly unanimous; and to strangers, they are, 
above all others, friendly, courteous, and faithful. 

‘Such are the means; nor is it necessary to seek for any other, by 
which they have subjected the sea to their dominion, and included every 
nation in their commerce. But if jealousy and faction should break in 
among them: if they should be seduced by pleasure, or by indolence; if 
the great should regard labour and economy with contempt, and the 
manual arts should no longer be deemed honourable ; if public faith should 
not be kept with the stranger, and the laws of a free commerce should be 
violated ; if manufactures shoald be neglected, and those sums spared 
which are necessary to render every commodity perfect in its kind; that 
power, which is now the object of your admiration, would soon be at an 
end, 

« ‘But how,’ said I, ‘can such a commerce be established at Ithaca?’ 
—~‘By the same means,’ said he, ‘that I have establishedit here. Receive 
all strangers with readiness and hospitality: let them find safety, con- 
venience, and liberty, in your ports; and be careful never to disgust them 
by avarice or pride. He that would succeed in a project of gain, must 
never attempt to gain too much: and upon proper occasions must know 
how to lose. Endeavour to gain the good will of foreigners ; rather suffer 
some injary than offend them by doing justice to yourself; and especially, 
do not keep them at a distance by an haughty behaviour. Let the laws of 
trade be neither complicated nor burdensome; but do not violate them 
yourself, nor suffer them to be violated with impunity. Always punish 
fraud with severity; nor let even the negligence or prodigality of a trader 
escape; for follies as well as vice, effectually ruin trade, by ruining those 
who carry it on. But above all, never restrain the freedom of commerce, 
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by rendering it subservient to your own immediate gain; the pecuniary 
advantages of commerce should be left wholly to those by whose labour it 
subsists, lest this labour, for want of a sufficient motive, should cease; 
there are more than equivalent advantages of another kind, which must 
necessarily result to the prince, from the wealth which a free commerce 
will bring into his state; and commerce is a kind of spring, which, to 
divert from its natural channel, is to lose. There are but two things 
which invite foreigners, profit and conveniency; if you render commerce 
less convenient, or less gainful, they will insensibly forsake you; and those 
that once depart will never return; because other nations taking sdvantage 
of your imprudence, will invite them to their ports, and an habit will soon 
be contracted of trading without you. It must, indeed, be confessed, that 
the glory even of Tyre has for some time been obscured. O my dear 
Telemachus, hadst thou beheld it before the reign of Pygmalion, how much 
greater would have been thy astonishment. The remains of Tyre only 
are now to be seen; ruins which have yet the appearance of magnificence, 
but will shortly be mingled with the dust. O unhappy Tyre! to what 4 
wretch art thou subjected; thou to whom, as to the sovereign of the 
world, the sea so lately rolled the tribute of every nation! 

«+ Both strangers and subjects are equally dreaded by Pygmalion ; and, 
instead of throwing open our ports to traders of the most remote 
countries, like his predecessors, without any stipulation or enquiry, he 
demands an exact account of the number of vessels that arrive, the 
countries to which they belong, the name of every person on board, the 
manner of their trading, the species and the value of their commodities, 
and the time they are to continue upon his coast; but this is not the 
worst; for he puts in practice all the little artifices of cunning to draw 
the foreign merchants into some breach of his innumerable regulations, 
that under the appearance of justice, he may confiscate their goods. He 
is perpetually harassing those persons whom he imagines to be most 
wealthy ; snd increasing, under various pretences, the incumbrances of 
trade, by multiplying taxes; he affects to merchandize himself; but every 
one is afraid to deal with him. And thus commerce languishes ; foreigners 
forget, by degrees, the way to Tyre, with which they were once 80 well 
acquainted: and if Pygmalion persists in a conduct so impolitic and so 
injurious, our glory and our power will be transferred to some other nation, 
which is governed upon better principles. 

**T then enquired of Narbal by what means the Tyrians had become so 
powerful at sea; for I was not willing to be ignorant of any of the arts of 
government. ‘ We have,’ said he, ‘the forests of Lebanon, which furnish 
sufficient timber for building ships; and we are careful to reserve it all for 
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that purpose, never suffering a single tree to be felled but for the use of the 
public; and we have a great number of attificers, who are very skilfal in 
this apecies of architecture,’—‘ Where could the artificers be procured?’ 
said I’—‘They are the gradusl produce,’ said he, ‘of our own country. 
‘When those who excel in any art are constantly and liberally rewarded, it 
will soon be practised in the greatest possible perfection: for persons of 
the highest abilities will always apply themselves to those arta by which 
great rewards are to be obtained. But, besides pecuniary rewards, who- 
ever excels in any art or science upon which navigation depends, receives 
great honour: a good geometrician is much respected; an able astronomer 
yet more; and no rewards are thought too great for a pilot who excels in 
his profession. A skilfal carpenter is not only well paid, but treated with 
some deference; and even a dexterous rower is sure of a reward pro- 
portionate to his services; his provision is the best of its kind; proper 
care is taken of him when he is sick, and of his wife and children when 
he is absent; if any perish by shipwreck, their families are provided for ; 
and those who have been in the service a certain number of years are 
dismissed with honour, and enabled to spend the remainder of their days 
without Isbour or solicitude. We are, therefore, never in want of skilful 
mariners; for it is the ambition of every father to qualify his son for so 
advantageous a station: and boys, almost as soon a8 they can walk, are 
taught to manage an oar, to climb the shrouds, and to despise a storm. 
Men are thus rendered willingly subservient to the purposes of govern- 
ment, by an administration so regular, that it operates with the force or 
custom ; and by rewards so certain, that the impulse of hope is irresistible: 
and, indeed, by authority alone little can be effected: mere obedience, 
like that of a vassal to his lord, is not sufficient; obedience must be 
animated by affection: and must find their advantage in that labour 
which is necessary to effect the purposes of others.’ 

“ After this discourse Narbal carried me to the public storehonses, the 
arsenals, und all the manufactories that relate to shipping. I enquired 
minutely into every article, and wrote down all that I learnt, lest some 
‘useful circumstances should afterwards be forgotten: but Narbal, who was 
well acquainted with the temper of Pygmalion, and had conceived a zealous 
affection for me, was still impatient for my departure, dreading a discovery 
by the king’s spies, who were night and day going about the city; but 
the wind would not yet permit me to embark; and one day while we were 
busied in examining the harbour with more than common attention, and 
questioning several merchants of commercial affairs, one of Pygmalion’s 
officers eame up to Narbal, and said, ‘The king has just learnt, from the 
captain of one of the vessels which returned with you from Egypt, that 
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you have brought hither a person who passes for a native of Cyprus; but 
who is indeed a stranger of some other country. It is the king’s pleasure 
that this person be immediately secured, and the country to which he 
belongs certainly known, and for this you are to answer with your head’-— 
Just at this moment, I had left Narbal st a distance, to examine more 
nearly the proportions of a Tyrian vessel which was almost new, and 
which was said to be the best sailer that had ever entered the port; and I 
was then puting some questions to the shipwright under whose directions 
it had been built. 

«Narbal answered with the utmost consternation and terror, ‘That the 
foreigner was really a native of the island of Cyprus, and that he would 
immediately go in search of him; but the moment the officer was out of 
sight, he ran to me, and acquainted me with my danger. ‘ My apprehen- 
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sions,’ said he, ‘were bat too just: my dear elemachus, our ruin is 
inevitable: the king, who is night and day tormented with mistrust, 
suspects that you are not a Cyprian, and has commanded me to secure 
your person under pain of death! What shall we do? May the gods 
deliver us by more than human wisdom, or we perish! I must produce 
you to the king: but do you confidently affirm that you are Cyprian of 
the city of Amathus, and son of a statuary of Venus: I will confirm your 
account, by declaring that I was formerly acquainted with your father; 
and perhaps the king, without entering into a more severe scrutiny, will 
suffer you to depart; this, however, is the only expedient, by which a 
chance of life can be procured for us both.’ 

“To this counsel of Narbal, I answered, ‘Let an unhappy wretch 
perish, whose destruction is the decree of fate. I can die without terror; 
and I would not involve you in my calamity, because I would live without 
ingratitude; but I cannot consent to lie. Iam a Greek; and to say that 
Tam a Cyprian, is to cease to be a man: the gods, who know my sincerity, 
may, if it is consistent with their wisdom, preserve me by their power; 
but fear shall never seduce me to attempt my own preservation by falsehood.’ 

‘«« This falsehood,’ answered Narbal, ‘is wholly without guilt, nor can 
it be condemned even by the gods: it will produce ill to none; it will 
preserve the innocent ; and it will no otherwise deceive the king, than as 
it will prevent his incurring the guilt of crnelty and injustice. Your love 
of virtue is romantic, and your zeal for religion superstitious.’ 

««* That it is a falsehood,’ said I, ‘is to me sufficient proof, that it can 
never become a man who speaks in the presence of the gods, and is under 
perpetual and unlimited obligations to truth. He who offers a violence to 
trath, as he counteracts the dictates of conscience, must offend the gods, 
and injure himself: do not, therefore, urge me to a conduct that is un- 
worthy both of you and of me. If the gods regard us with pity, they can 
easily effect our deliverance ; and if they suffer us to perish, we shall die 
martyrs of truth, and leave one example to mankind, that virtue has been 
preferred to life. My life has been already too long, since it has only been 
a series of misfortunes: and it is the danger of yours only, my dear 
Narbal, that I regret. Why, alas, should your friendship for a wretched 
fugitive be fatal to yourself.’ 

“This dispute, which had continued a considerable time, was at length 
interrupted by the arrival of a person, who had run till he was not able 
immediately to speak; but we soon learnt, that he was another of the 
King’s officers, and had been dispatched by Astarbe. Astarbe had beauty 
that appeared to be more than human, and a mind that had almost the 
power of fasrinstion; her general manner was sprightly, her particular 
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address soft and insinuating: but with all this power to please, she was, 
Tike the Syrens, cruel and malignant; and knew how to conceal the worst 
purposes by inscrutable dissimulation. She had gained an absolute 
ascendancy over Pygmalion by her beauty and her wit, the sweetness of 
her song, and the harmony of her lyre; and Pygmalion, in the ardour of 
his passion for this mistress, had put away Topha his queen. He thought 
only how he should gratify Astarbe, who was enterprising and ambitious ; 
and his avarice, however infamous, was scarce more a curse, than his 
extravagant fondness for this woman. But though he was passionately 
enamoured of her, she regarded him with contempt and aversion; she 
disguised, indeed, her real sentiments; and appeared to desire life itself 
only as the means of enjoying his society, at the very moment in which 
her heart sickened at his approach, 

“At this time, there was, at Tyre, a young Lydian named Melachon, 
who was extremely beautiful, but dissolute, voluptuous, and effeminate; 
his principal care waa to preserve the delicacy of his complexion, and to 
spread his flaxen hair in ringlets over his shoulders, to perfume his person, 
adjust his dress, and chant amorous ditties to the music of his lyre. Of 
this youth Astarbe became enamoured to distraction; but he declined her 
favours, because he was himself equally enamoured of another, and dreaded 
the jealousy of the king. Astarbe perceived herself slighted; and in the 
rage of disappointment, resolved, that he who rejected her love, should at 
least gratify her revenge: she thought of representing Melachon to the 
king, as the stranger whom he had been informed Narbal had brought 
into Tyre, and after whom he had caused enquiry totbe made: in this 
fraud she succeeded by her own arts of persuasion, and by bribing to 
secrecy all who might have discovered it to Pygmalion; for as he neither 
loved virtue himself, nor could discover it in others, he was surrounded by 
abandoned mercenaries, who would, without scruple, execute his commands, 
however iniquitous and cruel ; to these wretches, the authority of Astarbe 
was formidable; and they assisted her to deceive the king, lest they 
(Should give offence to an imperious woman, who monopolized his con- 
fidence. Thus Melachon, though known to be a Lydian by the whole 
city, was cast into prison, as the foreigner whom Narbal had brought out 
of Egypt. 

“But Astarbe fearing that, if Narbal should come before the king, he 
might discover the imposture, dispatched this officer with the utmost 
expedition, who delivered her commands in these words, ‘It is the pleasure 
of Astarbe, that you do not discover the stranger whom you brought 
hither to the king; she requires nothing of you but to be silent, and will 
herself be answerable for whatever is necessary to your justification; but 
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let your friend immediately embark with the Cyprians, that he may no 
more be seen in the city.’ Narbal, who received this proposal of deliverance 
with ecstacy, readily promised to fulfil the conditions; and the officer, 
well satisfied to have succeeded in his commission, returned to Astarbe 
to make his report. 

* Upon this occasion, we could not but admire the divine goodness, which 
had so suddenly rewarded our integrity, and interposed, almost by a miracle, ° 
in favour of them that were ready to have sacrificed everything to trath : 
and we reflected, with horror, upon a king who had given himself up to 
avarice and sensuality. ‘He who is thus suspicious of deceit,’ said we, 
“deserves to be deceived; and, indeed, that which he deserves he suffers : 
for, as he suspects the upright of hypocrisy, he puts himself into the hands 
of wretches who profess the villany they practise ; and almost every other 
person in the kingdom pereeives the fraud by which he is over-reached. 
Thus, while Pygmalion is made the tool of 2 shameful strumpet, the gods 
render the falsehood of the wicked an instrument of preservation to the 
righteous, to whom it is less dreadful to perish than to lie!’ 

“At the very time in which we were making these reflections, we per- 
ceived the wind change. It now blew fair for the Cyprian fleet ; and Narbal 
eried out, ‘The gods declare for thee, my dear Telemachus, and will com- 
plete thy deliverance! Fly from this cruel, this execrable coast! To follow 
thee, to whatever climate—to follow thee, in life and death—would be 
happiness and honour: but, alas! Fate has connected me with this wretched 
country: with my country I am born to suffer, and perhaps in her ruins 1 
shall perish! But of what moment is this, if my tongue be still faithful to 
trath, and my heart holds fast its integrity? As for thee, my dear Telemachus, 
may the gods, who guide thee by their wisdom, reward thee to the utmost 
of their bounty by giving and continuing to thee that virtue which is pure, 
generous and exalted! Mayest thou survive every danger, return in safety to 
Ithaca, and deliver Penelope from the presumption of hersuitors! May thy 
eyes behold, and thy arms embrace, the wise Ulysses; and may he rejoice 
in « son that will add new honours to his name. But, in the midst of thy 
felicity, suffer, at least, the sorrows of friendship, the pleasing anguish of 
virtue, to steal upon thee for a moment; and remember unhappy Narbal 
with a sigh, that shall at once express his misery and thy affection.” 

“ My heart melted within me as he spoke; and, when he expected my 
reply, I threw myself upon his neck and bedewed it with my tears, but was 
unable to utter 2 word: we therefore embraced in silence; and he then 
conducted me to the vessel. While we weighed anchor, he stood upon 
the beech; and when the vessel was under sail, we looked towards each 
other, till the objeets became confused, and at length totally disappeared.” 





Argument, 


Calypso interrupts Telemachus in his relation, that he may retire to rest. 
Mentor privately reproves him, for having undertaken the recital of his 
adventures; but as he has begun, advises him to proceed. Telemachus 
relates that during his voyage from Tyre to Cyprus, he dreamt that ho 
was protected from Venus and Cupid by Minerva; and that he after- 
wards imagined be saw Mentor, who exhorted him to fly from the isle 
of Cypros; that when he awaked the vessel would have perished ina 
storm if he had not himself taken the helm, the Cyprians being all 
intoxicated with wine; that when he arrived at the island, he saw, with 
horror, the most contagious examples of debauchery ; but that Hazael, 
the Syrian to whom Mentor had been sold, happening to be at Cyprus 
at the same time, brought the two friends together, and took them on 
board his vessel that was bound to Crete; that during the voyage, he 
had seen Amphitrite drawn in her chariot by sea horaea; a eight infi- 
nitely entertaining and magnificent. 
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ALypso, who had, till this instant, sat motionless, 
and listening with inexpressible delight, to the adventures of Telemachus, 
uow interrupted him, that he might enjoy some respite. ‘It is time,” 
said she, “that after so many toils, you should taste the sweets of repose. 
In this island you have nothing to fear; every thing is here subservient to 
your wishes; open your heart, therefore, to joy, and make room for all 
the blessings of peace, which the gods are preparing for you: and to- 
morrow, when the rosy fingers of Aurora shall unlock the golden doors of 
the east, and the steeds of Phebus shall spring up from the deep, diffusing 
the beams of day, and driving before them the stars of heaven, the 
I'story of your misfortunes, my dear Telemachus, shall be resumed. Yon 
have exceeded even your father in wisdom and in courage; nor has 
Achilles, the conqueror of Hector; nor Theseus, who returned from hell ; 
nor even the great Alcides, who delivered the earth from so many monsters, 
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displayed either fortitude or virtue equal to yours. May one deep and 
aubroken slumber render the night short to you; though, to me, alas! it 
will be wearisome and long. With what impatience shall I desire again to 
ee you, to hear your voice; to urge you to repeat what I have been told 
already ; and enquire after what I am still to learn! Go then, my dear 
Telemachus, with that friend whom the bounty of the gods hes again 
restored ; retire into the grotto which has been prepared for your repose, 
May Morpheus shed his benignest influence upon your eye-tids, that are 
now heavy with watching, and diffuse a pleasing languor through your 
limbs, that are fatigued with labour! May he cause the most delightful 
dreams to sport around you; fill your imagination with gay ideas; and 
keep far from you whatever might chase them away too soon |” 

The goddess then conducted Telemachus into the separate grotto, which 
was not less rural or pleasant than her own, In one part of it, the lulling 
murmers of a fountain invited sleep to the weary: and in another, the 
nymphs had prepared two beds of the softest moss, and covered them with 
two large skins; one with that of a lion for Telemachus, and the other 
with that of a bear for Mentor. 

They were now alone; but Mentor, before he resigned his eyes to sleep, 
spoke thus to Telemachus. ‘The pleasure of relating your adventures 
has ensnared you; for, by displaying the dangers which you have sur- 
mounted by your courage and your ingenuity, you have captivated Calypso ; 
and, in proportion as you have inflamed her passions, you have insured 
your own captivity. Can it be hoped that she will suffer him to depart 
who has displayed such power to please? You have been betrayed to 
indiscretion by your vanity. She promised to relate some stories to you, 
and to acquaint you with the adventures and the fate of Ulysses; but she 
has found means to say much without giving you any information, and to 
draw from you whatever she desired to know. Such are the arts of the 
flatterer and the wanton! When, O Telemachus! will you be wise enough 
to resist the impulse of vanity, and know how to suppress incidents that 
do you honour, when it is not fit that they should be related? Others, 
indeed, admire the wisdom which you possess at an age in which they 
think folly might be forgiven; but I can forgive you nothing; your heart 
is known only to me, and there is no other who loves you well enough to 
tell you your faults. How much does your father still surpass you in 
wisdom.” 

*¢ Could I then,” answered Telemachus, “have refused an account of 
my misfortunes to Calypso?”—-*« No,” replied Mentor; ‘but you should 
have gratified her curiosity only by reciting such cireumstances as might 
have raised her compassion: you might have told her that, after having 
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Jong wandered from place to place, you were first a captive in Sicily, and 
then a slave in Egypt. This would have been enough; and all that was 
more, served only to render that poison more active which now rages at 
her heart; a poison from which pray the gods that thy heart may be 
defended.” 

« But what can now be done,” said Telemachus.—‘ Now,” replied 
Mentor, “the sequel of your story cannot be suppressed: Calypso knows 
too much to be deceived in that which she has yet to learn; and to attempt 
it would be only to displease her. Proceed, therefore, to-morrow in your 
account of all that the gods have done for you; and speak another time 
with more modesty of such actions of your own as may be thought to 
merit praise.” This salutary advice was received by Telemachus with the 
same friendship with which it was given by Mentor ; and they immediately 
lay down to rest. 

As soon as the first rays of Phebus glanced upon the mountains. 
Mentor heard the voice of Calypso calling to her nymphs in the neigh- 
bouring wood, and awakened Telemachus. “It is time,” said he, ‘to 
repress the encroachment of sleep: let us now return to Calypso, but put 
no confidence in her words: shut your heart against her, and dread the 
delicious poison of her praise. Yesterday, she exalted you above the wise 
Ulysses your father, and the invincible Achilles: sbove Theseus, who filled 
the earth with his fame, and Hercules, who obtained a place in the skies ; 
did you perceive the excess of such adulation, or did you believe her 
praises to be just? Calypso herself Isughs in secret at 90 romantic a 
falsehood, which she uttered, only because she believed you to be so vain 
a3 to be gratified by the grossest flattery, and so weak as to be imposed 
upon by the most extravagant improbability.” 

They now approached the place where they were expected by the 
goddess. The moment she perceived them, she forced a smile; and 
attempted to conceal, under the appearance of joy, the dread and anxiety 
which agitated her bosom ; for she foresaw, that, under the direction of 
Mentor, Telemachus, like Ulysses, would elude her snares; “Come,” said 
she, “my dear Telemachus, and relieve me from the impatience of 
curiosity; I have dreamt all the night of your departure from Phonicia 
to seek new adventures in the isle of Cyprus: Jet us not, therefore, lose 
another moment; make haste to satisfy me with knowledge, and put an 
end to the illusions of conjecture.” They then sat down upon the grass, 
that was intermingled with violets ; and a lofty grove spread its shadow 
over them. : 

Calypso could not refrain from looking frequently, with the most 
passionate tendemess, at Telemachus; nor perceive, without indignation, 
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that every glance of her eye was remarked by Mentor. All her nymphs 
silently ranged themselves in a semicircle, and leaned forward with the 
utmost eagerness of attention: the eyes of the whole assembly were 
immoveably fixed upon Telemachus: who looking downward, and blushing 
with the most graceful modesty, thus continued his narrative. 

“Qur sails had not been long filled with the gentle breath of a favouring 
wind, before the level coast of Phcnicia disappeared. As I was now 
associated with Cyprians, of whose manners I was totally ignorant, I 
determined to remain silent, that I might the better remark all that passed, 
and recommend myself to my companions by the most scrupulous decorum. 
But, during my silence, a deep sleep stole insensibly upon me, the in- 
volantary exercise of all my faculties was suspended, I sunk into the most 
luxorious tranquillity, and my heart overflowed with delight. On a sudden 
T thought the clouds parted, and that I saw Venus in her chariot drawn 
by two doves; she appeared in all that radiance of beauty, that gaiety of 
youth, that smiling softness, and irresistible grace, which the thunderer 
himself could scarce steadfastly behold, when first she issued from the 
foam of the sea; I thought she descended with astonishing rapidity, and 
in a moment reached the spot on which I stood: that she then, with a 
smile, laid her hand upon my shoulder, and pronounced these words : 
*Young Greek, thou art now about to enter into my dominions; thou 
shalt shortly arrive at that fortunate island, where every pleasure springs 
up under my steps; there thou shalt-burn incense upon my altars, and I 
will lavish upon thee inexhaustible delight ; let thy heart therefore indulge 
the utmost luxuriancy of hope; and reject not the happiness which the 
most powerful of all the deities is now willing to bestow.’ 

“ At the same time, I perceived the boy Cupid, fluttering, on his little 
wings, round his mother: the lovely softness and laughing simplicity of 
childhood appeared in his countenance ; but in his eyes, which sparkled 
with a piercing brightness, there was something that I could not behold 
without fear. He looked at me, indeed-with a smile: but it was the 
malignant smile of derision and cruelty; he selected from ‘his gelden 
quiver the keenest of all his arrows, and having bent his bew, the. shaft was 
just. parting from the string, when Minerva suddealy-appeared, and lifted 
her immortalsegis before me. In. hersespect there was not that exquisite 
softness, that amorous langour, which I had remarked in the countenance 
and attitude of ‘Venus: the beauty of Minerva was simple, chaste, 
and unnffected; all was easy and natural, yet spirited, striking, and 
majestic. The shaft of Cupid, not having sufficient force to penetrate the 
shield that intercepted it, fell to the ground; and the god, touched at once 
with shame and indignation, withdrew his bow, and betrayed his dis- 
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appointment with a sigh. ‘Away! presumptuous boy,’ said Minerva; 
“thou hast power only over the base, who prefer the sordid pleasures of 















































sensuality to the sublime enjoyments of wisdom, virtue, “and honour.’ 
Love, blushing with restrained anger, flew away without reply ; and Venus 
again ascending to Olympus, I long traced her chariot and her doves in a 
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cloud of intermingled azure and gold; but at length they were not to be 
distinguished, and when I turned my eyes downwards, I perceived that 
‘Minerva also had disappeared. 

“T then fancied myself transported toa delightful garden, which revived 
in my mind the descriptions that I had heard of Elysium. Here I met 
with Mentor, who accosted me in these words: ‘Fly from this fatal 
country, this island of contagion, where every breeze is tainted with sen- 
suality, where the most heroic virtue has cause for fear, and safety can 
be obtained only by flight!’ The moment I saw Mentor, I attempted 
to throw my arms about him in an ecstasy of joy; but I strove in vain to 
lift my feet from the ground, my knees failed under me, and my arma 
closed over an empty shade, which eluded their grasp. The effort awaked 
me; and I perceived, that this mysterious dream was a divine admonition. 
A more animated resolution against pleasure, and greater diffidence of my 
own virtue, concurred to make me detest the effeminate and voluptuous 
manners of the Cyprians: but I was most affected by the apprehension 
that Mentor was dead; and that having passed the irremeable waters of 
the Styx, he was fixed for ever in the blissful dwellings of the just. 

I mused upon this imaginary loss, till I burst into tears, and being 
observed by the mariners, they asked me why I wept: I replied, that it 
might easily be guessed, why an unhappy fugitive, who despaired of 
returning to his country, should weep. In the meantime, however, all the 
Cyprians thet were on board, gave themselves up to the most extravagant 
merriment: the rowers, indeed, to whom a mere suspension of labour was 
luxury, fell asleep upon their oars; but the pilot, who had qnitted the 
helm, and crowned himself with flowers, held in his hand an enormous 
bowl, which be had almost emptied of wine; and with the rest of the 
crew, who were equally intoxicated, roared out such songs to the praise of 
Venus and Cupid, as no man who has reverence for virtue, can hear with- 
out horror. 

‘While they were thus thoughtless of danger, s sudden tempest began 
to trouble the ocean and obscure the sky. The winds, as in the wild 
ardour of unexpected freedom, were heard bellowing among the sails; and 
the waves dashed against the sides of the vessel, which groaued under the 
strokes: we now floated on the ridge of a stupendous mountain, which the 
next moment seemed to glide from under us, and leave us buried in the 
abyss; we perceived also some rocks near us, and heard the billows break 
against them with a dreadful noise. I had often heard Mentor say, that 
the effeminatevand voluptuous are never brave; and [ now found by 
experience that it was true; for the Cyprians, whose jollity had been so 
extravagantand tumultc us, now sunk under a sense of their dagger, and wept 
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like women. I heard nothing but the screams of terror, and the wailings 
of hopeless distress : some lamented the loss of pleasures that were never to 
return, and some made idle vows of sacrifice to the gods, if they reached their 
port in safety; but none had presence of mind, either to undertake or direct 
the navigation of the vessel. In this situation I thought it my duty to save 
the lives of my associates, by saving my own: I, therefore, took the helm 
into my own hand, the pilot being s0 intoxicated as to be wholly insensible of 
the danger of the vessel ; I encouraged the affrighted mariners, and I ordered 
the sails to be taken in; the men rowed vigorously, and we soon found 
ourselves clear of the rocks, among which we had beheld all the horrors of 
death at so near a view. 

“This event had the appearance of a dream to the mariners, who were 

indebted to me for their lives; and they looked upon me with astonish- 
ment. We arrived at the isle of Cyprus in that month of the spring 
which is consecrated to Venus; a season, which the Cyprians believe 
to be under the influence of this goddess, because all nature then appears 
to be animated with new vigour, and pleasure seems to spring up spon- 
taneously with the flowers of the field. 
8 soon as I went on shore, I perceived a certain softness in the air, 
which, though it rendered the body indolent and inactive, yet brought on 
8 disposition to gaiety and wantonness ; and, indeed, the inhabitants were 
so averse to labour, that the country, though extremely fertile and pleasant, 
was almost wholly uncultivated. I met, in every street, crowds of won.en, 
loosely dressed, singing the praises of Venus, and going to dedicate them- 
selves to the service of her temple. Beauty and pleasure sparkled in their 
countenances, but their beauty was tainted by affectation; and the modest 
simplicity, from which female charms principally derive their power, was 
wanting: the dissolute air, the studied look, the flaunting dress, and the 
lascivious gait, the expressive glances that seemed to wander in search after 
those of the men, the visible emulation who should kindle the most ardent 
passion, and whatever else I diseovered in these wemen, moved only my 
contempt and aversion; and I was disgusted by all that they did with a 
desire to please. 

««T was conducted to a temple of the goddess, of which there are 
several in the island; for she is worshipped at Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos, 
That which I visited was at Cythera; the structure, which is marble, is a 
complete peristyle; and the columns are so large and lofty, that its appear- 
ance is extremely majestic: on each front, over the architrave and frieze, 
are large pediments, on which the most entertaining adventures of the 
goddess are represented in bas-relief. There is a perpetual crowd of 
people with offerings at the gate, but within the limits of the consecrated 
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gtound, no victim is ever slain; the fat of bulls and heifers is never burnt, 
ag at other temples; nor are the rites of pleasure profaned with their blood : 
the beasts that are here offered, are only presented before the altar, nor 
are any accepted, but those that are young, white, and without blemish; 
they are dressed with purple fillets, embroidered with gold, and their horns 
are decorated with gilding and flowers; after they have been presented, 
they are led to a proper place at a cousiderable distance, and killed for the 
banquet of the priests. 

«Perfumed liquors are also offered, and wines of the richest flavour. 
The habit of the priests is a long white robe, fringed with gold at the 
bottom, and bound round them with a golden girdle ; the richest aromatics 
of the East barn night and day upon the altars, and the smoke rises in a 
cloud of fragrance to the skies. All the columns of the temple are adorned. 
with festoons; all the sacrificial vessels are of gold: and the whole 
building is surrounded by a consecrated grove of odoriferous myrtle. 
None are permitted to present the victims to the priest, or to kindle the 
hallowed fire, but boys and girls of consummate beauty. But this temple, 
however magnificent, was rendered infamous by the dissolute manners of 
the votaries, 

“What I saw in this place struck me at first with horror; but at 
length, by insensible degrees, it became familiar. was no longer alarmed 
at the appearance of vice; the manners of the company had e kind of 
contagious influence upon me; my innocence was universally derided: and 
my modesty and reserve became the sport of impudence and buffoonery ; 
every art was practised to excite my passions, to ensnare me by temptation, 
aud to kindle the love of pleasure in my breast. I perceived that I was 
every day less capable of resistance; the influence of education was 
surmounted: my virtuous resolutions melted away: I could no longer 
struggle against the evils that pressed upon me on every side; and from 
dreading vice, I came at length to be ashamed of virtue. I was like a man 
who attempts to swim a deep and rapid river; his first efforts are vigorous, 
and he makes way against the stream; but, if the shores are steep, and 
he cannot rest himself upon the bank, he grows weary by degrees; his 
strength is exhausted; his limbs become stiff with fatigue; and he is 
carried away by the torrent. Thus my eyes began to grow dim to the 
deformity of vice, and my heart shrunk from the toil of virtue; I could 
no longer call in the power of reason to my assistance, nor remember the 
example of my father with emulation; the dream, in which I had seen 
Mentor in the fields of Elysium, repressed the last feeble effort of my 
virtue; by cutting of all hopes of support, a pleasing languor stole 
insensibly upon mie; and I felt, what I knew to be, poison glide from vein 
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to vein, and diffase itself through every limb with a secret satisfaction ; 
yet, by sudden starts, I deplored my captivity with sighs and tears; 
sometimes I pined with regret, and sometimes I raved with indignation. 
* How wretched a period of life,’ said Ip ‘is youth! Wherefore did the 
gods, who cruelly sport with the calamities of men, ordain them to pass 
through that state which is divided between the sports of folly and the 
agonies of desire? Why is not my head already hoary, and why do not 
my steps falter on the brink-of the grave? Why am I not already like 
Laertes, whose son is my father? Death itself would be more eligible than 
the shameful weakness to which I am now conscious!’ But these 
exclamations had no sooner burst from me, than my anguish would abate ; 
and my conscience lulled again by the opiates of sensuality, would again 
cease to be susceptible of shame; till some sudden thought would rouse 
me once more to sensibility, and sting me with yet keener remorse. 

“In this state of perplexity and anguish I frequently wandered about in 
the consecrated grove, like a hart that had been wounded by the hunters; 
the speed of the hart reaches the distant forest in 2 moment, but he 
carries the tormenting shaft in his side: thus I vainly attempted to escape 
from myself; for the anguish of my breast could not be alleviated by 
changing place. 

“TT was one day in this situation, when, at some distance before me, in 
the most gloomy part of the grove, I thought I discovered Mentor; but 
upon a nearer approach, his countenance appeared so pale, and expressed 
such a mixture of grief and austerity, that I felt no joy in his presence. 
*Can it be thou,” said I, ‘my dearest friend, my only hope! Can it be 
thou thyself in very deed; or do I thus gaze upon a fleeting illusion? Is 
it Mentor? or is it the spirit of Mentor, that is still touched with my mis- 
fortunes? Art not thou numbered among the happy spirits, who rejoice 
in the fruition of their own virtue; to which the gods have superadded. 
the pure and everlasting pleasures of Elysium? Speak, Mentor, dost thou 
yet livef Am I again happy in thy counsel, or art thou only the manes 
of my friend?’ As I pronounced these words, I ran towards him breath- 
Jess and transported: he calmly waited for me, without advancing a single 
step; but the gods only know with what joy I perceived that he filled my 
grasp. ‘No, it is not an empty shade; I hold him fast; I embrace my 
dear Mentor ! 

“Thus I expressed the tumult of my mind in broken exclamations; till 
bursting into tears, I hung upon his neck withont power to speak. He 
continued to look stedfastly at me with a mixture of grief, tenderness, and 
compassion; and at last I found words. ‘Alas!’ said I, ‘whence art 
thou-come? What dangers have surrounded me in thy absence! and what 
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should I now have done without thee?” Mentor not regarding my questions, 
cried out, in a voice that shook me with terror, ‘Fly! delay not a 
Tmoment to fly, The very fruits of this soil are poison; the air is 
pestilential; the inhabitants themselves are contagious, and speak only to 
infuse the most deadly venom. Sordid and infamous sensuality, the most 
dreadful evil that issued from the box of Pandora, corrupts every heart, 
and eradicates every virtue. Fly! wherefore dost thou linger? Fly! 
cast not one look behind thee; nor let even thy thoughts return to this 
accursed island for a moment.’ - 

‘While he yet spoke, I perceived, as it were, a thick cloud vanish from 
before me, and my eyes were once more illuminated with the rays of 
unbroken light. My heart was elated with a peaceful yet vigorous joy, 
very different from the dissolute and tumultuous pleasures of desire: one 
is the jay of frenzy and confusion, a perpetual transition from outrageous 
passion to the keenest remorse; the other is the calm and equal felicity of 
reason, which participates of divine beatitude, and can neither satiate nor 
be exhausted! it filled all my breast, and overflowed in tears ; nor is there 
on earth any higher enjoyment than thus to weep. ‘Happy,’ said I, ‘are 
those, by whom virtue vouchsafes to be seen in all her beauty! thus to 
behold her, is to love her; and to love her is to be happy.’ 

«But my attention was recalled to Mentor: ‘I must leave you,’ said 
he; ‘nor can my stay be protracted a moment,’—‘ Whither dost thon go, 
then?” said I, ‘To what deserts will I not follow thee! think not to 
depart without me, for I will rather die at thy feet! Immediately I 
caught hold of him, and held him with all my force. ‘It is in vain,’ said 
he, ‘that thy zeal attempts to detain me: I was sold by Metophis to the 
Arabs or Ethiopians, who, being on a trading journey to Damascus 
in Syria, determined to part with me, imagining that they could sell me 
for a large sum to one Hazsel, a man who was seeking after a Grecian 
slave, to acquaint him with the manners of the country, and instruct him 
in the sciences: nor were they mistaken; for 1 was purchased by Hazael 
at a very high price. The knowledge which he soon acquired of the 
Grecian policy, inclined him to go into Crete, to study the laws of Minos ; 
the voyage was immediately undertaken ; but we were driven, by contrary 
winds, to Cyprus; and he has taken this opportunity to make his offering 
at the temple. I see him now coming out; a favourable wind already fills 
our saila, and calls us on board. Farewell, my dear Telemachus! a slave, 
who fears the gods, cannot dispense with his obligation to attend his 
master ; the gods have made me the property of another; and they know 
that if I bad any right in myself, I would transfer it to you. Farewell! 
remember the achievements of Ulysses, and the tears of Penelope; remem- 
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her also, that the gods are just. Ye powers, who are the protectors of the 
innocent, in what a country am I compelled to leave Telemachns ?’—‘ No,’ 
said I, ‘my dear Mentor, here thou canst not leave me; for I will rather 
perieh than suffer thee to depart without me. But has thy Syrian master 
no compassion? Will he tear thee, by violence, from my arms? He 
must either take away my life, or suffer me to follow thee. Thou hast 
thyself exhorted me to fly? why, then, am I forbidden to fly with thee? 
I will speak myself to Hazael; perhaps he may regard my youth and my 
distress with pity. He, who is so enamoured of wisdom as to seek her in 
distant countries, cannot surely have a savage or an insensible heart. I 
will throw myself at his feet; I will embrace his knees; and will not 
suffer him to depart, till he has consented that I should follow thee. My 
dear Mentor, I will wear the chains of slavery with thee! I will offer 
myself to Hazael; and if he rejects me, my lot is thrown; and I will seck 
reception, where I know I shall find it, in the grave.” 

« Just as I had pronounced these words, Mentor was called by Hazael, 
before whom I immediately fell prostrate on the ground. Hazael, who was 
astonished to see # stranger in that posture, asked what I would request. 





*I request my life,’ said I, ‘for, if Iam not permitted to follow Mentor, 
who is your servant, I must die. The son of the great Ulysses is before 
thee, who surpassed in wisdom all the Grecian princes, by whom Troy, a 
city famous throughout all Asia, was overturned: but think not that I 
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boast the dignity of my birth to exact a tribute to my vanity; F mean 
only to strengthen the claim of misfortune to thy pity. I have wandered 
from coast to coast, in search of my father, with this person, whom 
friendship has made a father to me; but fortune has at length completed 
my calamity, by taking him from me: he is now thy slave; let me, 
therefore, be thy slave also. If thon art, indeed, a lover of justice, 
and art going to Crete to acquaint thyself with the laws of Minos, thou 
wilt not resist the importunity of my distress. Thou seest the son of a 
mighty prince reduced to sue for slavery, as the only possible condition of 
comfort: there was a time when I preferred death to servitude in Sicily ; 
but the evils which I there suffered were but the first essays of the rage 
of fortune. I now tremble, lest I should not be admitted into that state, 
which then I would have died to shun. May the gods look down on my 
misfortunes! and may Hazael remember Minos, whose wisdom he admires, 
and whose judgement shall, in the realms of Pluto, pass upon us both.’ 

*Hazael locked upon me with great complacence and humanity; and, 
giving me his hand, raised me from the ground. ‘Iam not ignorant,’ said 
he, ‘of the wisdom and virtue of Ulysses; 1 have been often told what glory 
he acquired among the Greeks by Mentor; and fame has made his name 
familiar to all the nations of the east. Follow me, son of Ulysses! I will 
be your father, till you find him from whom you have derived your being. 
If T had no sense of the glory of Ulysses, or of his misfortunes, or of 
yours, the friendship which I bear to Mentor would alone induce me to 
take care of you; I bought him indeed as a slave, but he is now mine by 
a nobler connexion; for the money that he cost me procured me the 
dearest and most valuable of all my friends. In him I have found that 
wisdom which I sought ; and to him I owe all the love of virtue that I 
have acquired: this moment, therefore, I restore his freedom, and continue 
thine: I reiounce your service, and require only your esteem.’ 

“The most piercing anguish was now changed in a moment to unutterable 
joy. I perceived myself delivered from total rain; 1 was approaching my 
country ; I was favoured with assistance that might enable me to reach it; 
Thad the consolation of being near # person whose love for me had no 
foundation but the love of virtue; and whatever else could contribute to 
my felicity was comprehended in my meeting with Mentor to part no more. 

“Hazael proceeded directly to the port, followed by Mentor and myself, 
and weall embarked together: the peaceful waves were divided by our oars ; 
and a gentle breeze, which sported in our sails, seemed, as it were, to 
animate our bark, and impel it forward with an easy motion. Cyprus 
quickly disappeared, and Hazael, who was impatient to know my sentiments, 
asked me what I thought of the manners of that island. I told him 
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ingenvously the dangers to which my youth had been exposed, and the 
conflict which had agitated my bosom. He was touched at my horror of 
vice; and cried out—‘ Venus, I acknowledge thy power, and that of thy 
son; and I have burnt incense upon thy altars; but forgive me if I detest 
that infamous effeminancy which prevails in thy dominions, and the brutal 
sensuality which is practised at thy feasts.’ 

“He then discoursed with Mentor of that first power which produced 
the heavens and the earth; that infinite and immutable intelligence which 
communicates itself to all, but is not divided ; that sovereigu and universal 
truth which illuminates intellectual nature, as the sun enlightens the 
material world. ‘He who has never received this pure emanation of 
divinity,’ said Hazael, ‘is as blind as those who are born without sight ; 
he passes through life in darkness, like that which involves the polar 
regions, where the night is protracted to half the year ; he believes himself 
to be wise, but is indeed a fool; he imagines that his eye comprehends 
every object, yet he lives and dies without seeing any thing; or, at most, 
he perceives only some fleeting illusions by a glimmering and deceitful 
light ; some unsubstantisl vapours, that are every moment changing their 
colour and shape, and at length fade into total obscurity; such is the state 
of every man who is captivated by the pleasures of sense, and allured by 
the gandy phantoms of imagination! Indeed, none are worthy the name of 
men but those who walk by the dictates of eternal reason, who love and 
follow the guiding ray that is vouchsafed from above: it is by this reason 
that we are inspired, when our thoughts are good; and by this we are 
reproved, when they are evil; from this we derive intelligence and life ; 
this is an ocean, of which we are but small streams, that are quickly re- 
absorbed in the abyss from which they flowed !’ 

“This discourse, indeed, I did not perfectly comprehend ; yet I per- 
ceived something in it that was elevated and refined ; and my heart caught 
fire at the beams of truth which glanced within the verge of my under- 
standing. They proceeded to talk of the origin of the gods, of heroes, 
poets, the golden age, and the universal deluge; of the river of oblivion, 
in which the souls of the dead are plunged; the perpetual punishment 
that is inflicted upon the wicked in the gloomy gulf of Tartarus; and of 
that happy tranquillity which is enjoyed in the fields of Elysium by the 
spirits of the just, who exult in the assurance that it shell last for ever. 

“While Hazeel and Mentor were discoursing these topics, we perceived 
several dolphins approaching, whose scales were varied with azure and 
gold, and whose sport swelled the sea into waves, and covered it with 
foam; these were followed by tritons, who, with their spiral shells 
emulated the music of the trumpet; and in the midst of them appeared 
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the chariot of Amphitrite, drawn by sea-horses whiter than snow; which 
dividing the waves as they passed, left behind them long furrows in the 

ia deep ; fire sparkled in their eyes, and 
from their nostrils issued clouds of 
_. # smoke: the chariot of the goddess 
¥ sr “\) was a shell, whiter and more bright 
By 



















~ than ivory, of a wonderful figure; it 

was mounted upon wheels of gold, 
Z5)3 and seemed almost to fly over the 
x 4 level surface of the water: a great 
& number of young nymphs swam in 
a crowd after the chariot; and their 
hair, which was decorated with flowers, 
flowed loosely behind them, and 
wantoned in the breeze. The goddess 
held in one hand a sceptre of gold, 
with which she awed the waves to 
obedience; and, with the other, she 
held the little god Palemon, her“ 
* son, whom she suckled upon her 
lap: such sweetness and ma- 
jesty were expressed 
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in her countenance, that the rebellious winds dispersed at her appearance, 
and gloomy tempesta howled only at a distance. The tritons guided the 
horses with golden reins, and a large purple sail waved above, which 
was but half distended by a multitude of little zephyrs, who laboured to 
swell it with theirbreath. In the mid air appeared Holus, busy, restless, 
and vehement; his wrinkled and morose countenance, his hoarse and 
threatening voice, his shaggy brows, which hung down to his beard, and 
the sullen austerity that gleamed in his eyes, awed the hurricanes of the 
north to silence, and drove back the clouds to the horizon. Whales of 
enormous size, and all the monsters of the deep, that caused the sea to 
ebb and flow with their nostrils, rushed from their secret recesses, and 
came in haste to gaze upon the goddess.” 








Argument. 


Telemachus relates, that when he arrived at Crete, he learnt that 
Idomeneus, the king of that Island, had, in consequence of a rash vow, 
sacrificed his only son; that the Cretane, to revenge the murder, had 
driven him out of the country: and that after long uncertainty they 
were then assembled to slect a new sovereign: that he was admitted 
into the assembly; that he obtained the prize in various exercises ; 
and having also resolved the questions that had been recorded by 
Minos in the book of his laws, the sages, who were judges of the con- 
test, and all the people, seeing his wisdom, would have made him king. 





we could yet scarce distinguish them from the clouds 

‘of heaven, and the waves of the sea; but it was not 
long before the summit of Mount Ida was seen, towering above the 
neighbouring mountains, as the spreading antlers of a stag are dis- 
tinguished among the young fawns that surround him. By degrees we 
discovered more distinctly the coast of the island, which had the appearance 
of an amphitheatre. As, in Cyprus, the soil was wild and uncultivated; 
in Crete, it was fertilized and enriched with every kind of fruit by the 
labour of its inhabitants. 

“We perceived innumerable villages that were well built, towns that 
were little inferior to cities, and cities that were in the highest degree 
magnificent: there was no field on which the hushandman had not im- 
pressed the characters of diligence and labour: the plough was every 
where to be traced : and there was scarce a bramble or a weed to be found 
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in the island. We remarked, with pleasure, the deep vallies in which 
bumerous herds of cattle were grazing, amoig many rivalets that enriched 
the soil; the sheep that were feeding on the declivity of the hills; the 
spocious plains that were covered with the golden bounty of Ceres; and 
the mountains that were adorned with the lively verdure of the vine, and 
clusters of grapes that were already tinged with blue, and promised the 
blessing of Bacchus, wine, which soothes anxiety to peace, and animates 
weariness to new vigour. 

«Mentor told us, that he had before been in Crete, and acquainted us 
with whatever he knew of the country. ‘This island,’ said he, ‘ which is 
admired by all foreigners, and famous for its hundred cities, produces all 
the necessaries of life in great plenty for its inhabitants, although they are 
almost innumerable; for the earth is always profusely bountiful to those 
who cultivate it, and its treasures are inexhaustible. The greater the 
number of inhabitants in any country, the greater plenty they enjoy, if 
they are not idle; nor have they any cause to be jealous of each other. 
The earth, like @ good parent, multiplies her gifts, in proportion to the 
number of her children, who merit her bounty by their labour. The 
ambition and the avarice of mankind are the only source of their calamities ; 
every individual wishes to possess the portion of all; and becomes wretched 
by the desire of superfluities. If men would be content with the sim- 
plicity of nature, and wish only to satisfy their real necessities, plenty, 
cheerfulness, domestic concord, and public tranquillity, would be uninter- 
rupted and universal. 

«A deep knowledge of these importent truths was the glory of Minos, 
the wisest legislator, and the best of kings. Ali the wonders of this island 
are the effects of his laws; the education which he prescribed for children, 
renders the body healthy and robust, and forms an early habit of frugality 
and labour. That every species and degree of voluptuousness will pro- 
portionably debilitate both the body and the mind, is an established 
maxim; and no pleasure is proposed as the object of desire but that of 
becoming invincible by heroic virtue, and distinguished from others by 
superior glory ; courage is not considered as the contempt of death only 
in the field of battle, but of superfluous wealth and shameful pleasure. 

* And three vices are punished in Crete, which in every other country are 
suffered with impunity ; ingratitude, dissimulation, and avarice. 

“It might, perhaps, be expected that there should be some law against 
Tuxury and pomp; hut at Crete luxury aud pomp are not known. Every 
man Isbours, and no man thinks of becoming rich; labour is thought to 
be sufficiently recompensed by a life of quiet and regularity, in which all 
that the wants of nature have made necessary is enjoyed in plenty and in 
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peace. No splendid palace nor costly furniture, no magnificent apparel or 
voluptuous festivity, is permitted: the habits are, indeed, made of the 
finest wool, and dyed of the most beautiful colour; but they are perfectly 
plain, and without embroidery. Their meals, at which they drink little 
wine, are extremely temperate, consisting chiefly of bread, such fruits as 
the season produces, and milk: if they ever taste animal food, it is in a 
small quantity, plainly dressed, and of the coarsest kind; for they always 
reserve the finest cattle for labour, that agriculture may flourish. The 
houses are neat, convenient, and pleasant, but without ornament; architec 
ture is, indeed, well known among them, in its utmost elegance and 
magnificence, but the practice of this art is reserved for the temples of the 
gods, and it is thought presumptuous in a mortal to have a dwelling like 
theira, The wealth of the Cretans consists in health, vigour, and courage, 
domestic quiet and concord, public liberty, plenty of all that is necessary, 
and contempt of all that is superfluous; an habit of industry, an abhor- 
rence of idleness, an emulation in virtue, submission to the laws, and a 
reverence of the gods.’ 

“I enquired what were the bounds of the sovereign authority; and 
Mentor answered,—‘The authority of the king over the subject is absolute, 
but the authority of the law is absolute over him; his power to do good 
is unlimited, but he is restrained from doing evil. The laws have put the 
people into his hands as the most valuable deposit, upon condition that he 
shall treat them as his children; for it is the intent of the law that the 
wisdom and equity of one man shall be the happiness of many, and not 
that the wretelicil:icss and slavery of many should gratify the pride and 
luxury of one. The king ought to possess nothing more than the subject, 
but in proportion as more is necessary to alleviate the fatigue of his station, 
and impress upon the minds of the people a reverence of that authority 
by which the laws are executed. In every other respect the king should 
indulge himself less, as well in ease as in pleasure, and should be 
less disposed to the pomp and the pride of life than any other man: 
he ought not to be distinguished from the rest of mankind by the 
greatness of his wealth, or the variety of his enjoyments, but hy 
superior wisdom, more heroic virtue, and more splendid glory. Abroad he 
ought to be the defender of his country, by commanding her armies; 
and at home, the judge of his people, distributing justice among them, 
improving their morals, and increasing their felicity. It is not for himself 
that the gods have entrusted him with royalty ; he is exalted above indi- 
viduals only that he may be the servant of the public; to the public he 
owes all his time, the public should engage all his attention, and his love 
should have no object but the public! for he deserves dignity only in 
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Proportion as he gives up private enjoyments for the public good. Minos 
directed, that his children should not succeed to his throne, but upon con- 
dition that they should govern by these maxims; for he loved his people 
yet more than his family ; and by this wise institution be ensured power 
and happiness to his kingdom. Thus did Minos, the peaceful legislator, 
eclipse the glory of mighty conquerors, who sacrificed nations to their 
own vanity, and imagined they were great. The power of these tyrants, 
after a few years, left them in the grave; but the justice of Minos has 
placed him on a more awful tribunal in the world of spirits, where he dis- 
tributes everlasting rewards and punishments as the supreme judge of the 
dead. 

“As we were listening to Mentor, we arrived at theisland; and, as soon 
as we came on shore, we viewed the celebrated labyrinth which had been 
built by Deedalus, in imitation of that of much larger extent which we had 
seen in Egypt. While we were contemplating this curious edifice, we per- 
ceived all the coast covered with a multitude of people, who gathered in a 
crowd at a place not far distant from the sea; we inquired the cause of 
this commotion, and our curiosity was immediately gratified by a Cretan, 
whose name was Nausicrates. 

© Tdomeneus,’ said he, ‘the son of Deucalion, and grandson of Minos, 
accompanied the other princes of Greece in their expedition against Troy ; 
and after the destruction of that city he set sail for Crete; but they were 
overtaken by so violent a tempest, that the pilot, and all the persons on 
board the vessel, who were skilled in navigation, believed their shipwreck 
to be inevitable. Death was present to every imagination; every one 
thought he saw the abyss open to swallow him; and every one deplored 
the misfortune, which did not leave him the mournful hope of that im- 
perfect rest, to which the spirits of the dead are admitted beyond the 
waters of the Styx, after funeral rites have been paid to the body. In this 
situation, Idomeneus, lifting up his hands and his eyes to heaven, and invok- 
ing Neptune, cried out—‘O mighty Deity, to whom belong the dominions of 
the deep, vouchsafe to hear me in this uttermost distress! Ifthou wilt pro- 
tect me from the fury of the waves, and restore me in safety to my country, 
I will offer up to thee the first living object that I see on my return.’ 

“* «In the mean time, his son hasted to meet him with all the ardour of 
fitial affection, and pleased himself with the thought of receiving the first 
embrace. Unhappy youth! he knew not that to hasten to his father waa to 
rush upon destruction. Idomeneus, escaping the tempest, arrived at his 
port, and returned thanks to Neptune for having heard his vow; but be 
‘was soon sensible of the fatal effects it would produce. A. certain presage 
of misfortane made him repent his indiscretion with the utmost anguish of 
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mind; he dreaded his arrival among his people, and thought of meeting thosg 
who were most dear to him with horrog: but Nemesis, a cruel and inexor- 
able goddess, who is ever vigilant to punish mankind, and rejoices to 
hamble the mighty and the proud, impelled him forward with a fatel and 
invisible hand. He proceeded from the vessel to the shore; but he had 
scarce ventured to lift up his eyes, when he beheld his son; he started 
back, pale and trembling ; he turned his eyes on every side to find another 
victim to whom he was less tenderly allied! but it was too late! His son 
sprung to him, and threw his arms round his neck; but perceived, with 
astonishment, that instead of returning his caresses, he stood motionless, 
and at length burst into tears. 

“<Q my father!’ said he, ‘what is the canse of this sorrow? After 
80 long an absence, art thou grieved to return to thy people, and restore 
happiness to thy son? In what, alas! have I offended? Thy eyes are 
still turned from me, as if they loathed or dreaded to behold me!’—-The. 
father, overwhelmed with grief, was not yet able to reply ; but, after some 
sighs that struggled in his bosom had burst away, he cried out—‘O Nep- 
tune! what have I promised thee? On what condition hast thou pre~. 
served me from shipwreck? © leave me again to the billows and the 
rocks! Let me be dashed to pieces, and swallowed in the deep; but pre~ 
serve my son! Cruel and unrelenting god! let my blood be accepted asa 
recompenee for his!’ Be then snatched out his sword, and attempted to 
plunge it in his bosom; but those who stood near him held back his 
hand: and Sophronimus, an hoary prophet, who had Jong interpreted the 
will of the gods, assured him that Neptune might be satisfied without the 
death of his son. ‘Your vow,’ said he, ‘was rash and inguitous: the gods 
are not honoured, but offended by cruelty: do not, therefore, add one 
enormity to another, and violate the laws of nature to accomplish that, 
vow which it was a crime to make. Select an hundred bulls, whiter than 
snow ; decorate the altar of Neptune with flowers, let these victims be thy 
blameless offering, and let a cloud of grateful incense ascend in honour of 
the god” 

“ ¢Tdomeneus heard this address in an attitude of desperation, and with- 
out reply; his eyes sparkled with fury, his visage became ghastly, his colour 
changed every moment, and his whole body shook with the agony of his 
mind. His son was touched with his distress; and having no wish but to 
relieve it—‘ My father,’ ssid he, ‘am Inot here? Delay not to appease 
the god to whom thou hast vowed; uor bring down his vengeance upon 
thy head. If thy life can be redeemed with mine, I will die content? 
strike then, O my father! and fear not that, at the approach of death, I 
should discover a weakness that is unworthy of thy son? 





Idomeneus Secrificing his Son. 
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‘'¢ At this moment Idomenevs, sterting from his posture with the 
sudden violence of outrageous frenzy, as if roused by the scourge of the 
infernal faries, surprised the vigilance of those whe had: their eyes upon 
bim, and plunged his sword in the bosom of his son: he drew it hastily 
back: and, while it was yet warm, made an effort to sheath it a second 
time in his own breast ; but in this he was again prevented. The youth, 
who iromediately fell, ley weltering in his blood: his eyes were suffused 
with the shades of denth: he attempted to open them; but, not being 

‘able to bear the light, they were immediately closed im everlasting 
darkness, 

«A Tily of the field, when its root is cut away by the ploughshare, 
being no longer supported by the stalk, languishes upon the ground ; and, 
though it does not immediately lose all the Instre of its beauty, yet it is 
no more nourished by the earth, nor quickened by a vital principle: thus 

. fell the son of Tdomenens, cut down like a flower, by an untimely atroke, 
in the first bloom of his youth. 

«4 The father, stupified by excess of grief, knew neither where he was, 
nor what he had done, nor what he ought to do: but. walked, with 
faltering steps, towards the city, and enquired eagerly for his child. 

“ ¢Tn the mean time the people, who were moved with compassion for 
the youth, and with horror at the cruelty of the father, cried out, that 
‘the. justice of the gods had given him up to the furies: their. rage imme- 
diately supplied them with weapons; one snatched a stick, others caught 
‘up 4 stone, and discord infused rancour and malignity into every bosom. 
The Oretans, however wise, were at this time exasperated to folly, and 
renounced their allegiance to their king. His friends, therefore, as they 
could no otherwise preserve him from popular fury, conducted him back 
to the fleet : where they went on board with him, and once more committed 
themselves to the mercy of the waves. Idomeneus, 9s soon. as he 
recovered from his frenzy, thanked them for having forced him from, a 
country which he had stained with the blood of his son; and which, 
therefore, he could not bear to inhabit. The winds wafted them to the , 
coast of Hesperia; and they are now forming a new state in the country 
‘of the Salentines. 

«The Cretans, having thus lost their king, resolved to elect such a person 
jn his stead as should administer the established laws in their utmost 
purity: for this purpose the principal inhabitants of every city have been. 
summoned to this place ; the sacrifices, which are the first solemnities of 
the election, are already begun; the most celebrated sages of all the 
neighbouring countries are assembled to propose questions to the candi- 
dates as a trial of their sagacity; and preparations are made for public 
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gtumes, to determine their courage, strength, and activity: for the Cretans 
are resolved, that, as their kingdom is the prize, they will bestow it upon 
him only who shall be adjudged superior to all others both in body and in 
tind ; and, to render the victory more diffieult, by i ing the number 
of competitors, all foreigners are invited to the contest.’ 

“ Nausicrates, after having related these astonishing events, pressed us 
to enter the lists. ‘Make haste,’ said he, ‘O strangers, to our assembly, 
and engage, among others, in the contest; for if the gods decree the 
victory to either of you, he will be the sovereign of Crete!’ He then 





turned hastily from us; and we followed him, not with any desire of 
vietory, but only that we might gratify our curiosity, by being present at 
s0-uncommon and important a transaction. 

“We came toa kind of circus of vast extent, in the middle of a thick 
forest ; within the circus was an area prepared for the combatants, surrounded 
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by a circular bank of fresh turf, on which were seated an innumerable 
multitude of spectators, We were received with the utmost civility; for 
the Cretans excel all other people in a liberal and religious performance of 
the duties of hospitality: they not only caused us to be sented, but 
invited us to engage in the exercises. Mentor declined it on account of 
his age; and Hazael, as being in an ill state of health: my youth and 
vigour left me ao excuse; however, I glanced my eye upon Mentor, to 
discover his sentiments ; and I perceived that he wished I should engage. 
I therefore accepted the offer that had been made me; and throwing off 
my apparel, my limbs were anointed with oil, and I placed myself’ among 
the other combatants. A rumour immediately passed through the whole 
multitude, that the new candidate for the kingdom was the son of Ulysses ; 
for several of the Cretans, who had been at Ithaca when I was a child, 
remembered my face. 

* The first exercise was wrestling. A Rhodian, who appeared to be 
about thirty-five years of age, threw all that ventured to encounter him ; 
he was still in his full vigour; his arms were nervons and brawny; his 
muscles were discovered at every motion: and his limbs were not less 
supple than strong. There was now no competitor remaining but myself; 
and, as he thought no honour was to be gained by overcoming so feeble 
an opponent, he indulged the compassion which he felt for my youth, and 
would have retired; but I pressed forward, and presented myself before 
him. We immediately seized each other, and grappled, till both were out 
of breath ; we stood shoulder to shoulder, and foot to foot; every nerve 
was strained, our arms were entwined, like serpents, in each other, and 
each of us endeavoured to lift his antagonist from the ground. He 
attempted to throw me, sometimes by surprise, and sometimes by mere 
strength, sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the other; but, while 
he was thus practising all his skill and force upon me, I threw myself 
forward, by a sudden effort, with such violence, that the muscles of his 
back giving way, he fell to the ground, and drew me upon him. All his 
efforts to get me under were ineffectual; 1 held him immoveable under 
me, till the multitude shouted—‘Victory to the son of Ulysses!’ and 
then I assisted him to rise, and he retired in confusion. 

«<The combat of the cestus was more difficult. The son of a wealthy 
citizen of Samos had acquired such reputation in this exercise, that the 
rest of the candidates yielded to him without contest; and the hope of 
victory animated no bosom but mine. In the first onset I received such 
blows on the head and stomach, that blood gushed from my mouth and 
nostrils, and a thick mist seemed to fall upon my eyes; I reeled; my 
antagonist pressed upon me; and I was just sinking, faint and breathless, 
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when 1 heard Mentor ery out—‘ O son of Ulysses, wilt thou be van 
quished!’ The voice of my friend encouraged me to farther resistance, 
and disdam supplied me with new strength. I avoided several blows, 
which I must otherwise have sunk under; and my antagonist having 
missed a stroke, I seized the opportunity of his arm being carried away 
by its own vigour, and his body bent forward, to aim a blow at him that 
he could not ward off, and I raised my cestus that it might descend with 
greater force: he saw my advantage; and, stepping back, he writhed his 
body to avoid the stroke. By this motion, the equilibrium was destroyed, 
and I easily threw him to the ground. I immediately offered him my 
hand, which he refused; and he got up without assistance, covered 
with dust and blood, but though he showed the utmost shame at his 
defeat, yet he did not dare to renew the combat. 

* The chariot races immediately followed. The chariots were distributed 
by lot; and mine happened to be the worst of the whole number; the 
wheels were more heavy, and the horses less vigorous. We started; and 
the cloud of dust that rose behind us obscured the sky. At the beginning 
of the race, I suffered the others to get before me; but a young Lace- 
demonian, whose name was Crantor, left them all behind him! and 
Polycletus, a Cretan, followed him at a small distance. Hippomachus, a 
relation of Idomeneus, who was ambitious to succeed him, giving reins to 
his horses, which were covered with sweat, leaned forward over their necks ; 
and the wheels whirled round with such rapidity, that, like the wings of 
an eagle floating upon the air, they seemed not to move at all. My horses 
which had been breathed by degrees, beginning now to exert themselves, 
soon left almost all those that had set out with so much ardour, at a great 
distance behind them; and Hippomachus, pressing forward to keep his 
advantage with too much eagerness, the most vigorous of his horses fell 
down, and put an end to the hopes of his master. Polycletus, leaning 
too much over his horses, was thrown out of his chariot by a sudden 
shock; the reins were forced out of his hand; and though he had now no 
hope of victory, he thought himself happy to have escaped with his life, 
Crantor perceiving, with jealousy and indignation, that I was now close 
behind him, urged forward with more eagerness; sometimes vowing rich 
offerings to the gods, and sometimes encouraging his horses: he was 
afraid I should pass him, by driving between his chariot and the barrier 
of the course, because my horses having been less exhausted, were able to 
get before him, if they had room, though they should wheel round on the 
outside of the track. This could be no otherwise prevented than by 
obstructing the passage; he therefore, though he saw the danger of the 
attempt, drove up so close to the barrier, that his wheel, being forced 
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against it, was torn off and his chariot dismounted. I had now nothing 
to do but to turn short, that I might keep clear of him; aud the next 
moment he saw me at the goal. The multitude once more shouted— 
‘Victory to the son of Ulysses! It is he whom the gods have appointed 
to reign over us!* 

«We were then conducted, by the most illustrious and venerable of the 
Cretans, into a wood, which had been long kept sacred from the valgar and 
the profane ; where we were convened by those ancient oracles of wisdom 
who had been appointed by Minos to preserve the laws from violation, and 
administer justice to the people. But into this assembly those only who 
had contended in the games were admitted. The sages opened the book 
into which all the laws of Minos had been collected. 1 was touched with 
reverence and humility, when I approached these fathers of their country, 
whom age had rendered venerable without impairing their vigour of mind. 
They sat, with great order and solemnity, in a fixed posture; their hair 
was white as snow, but some of them had scarce any left; and their 
countenances, though grave, were brightened with a calm and placid saga- 
city. They were not forward to speak; and they said nothing that was 
not the result of mature deliberation: when their opinions were different, 
they supported them with so much candour and moderation, that it could 
scarcely be believed they were not of one mind. By long experience and 
close application, they had acquired the most acute discernment and ex- 
tensive knowledge ; but that which principally conduced to the strength 
and rectitude of their judgement, was the sedate, dispassionate tranquillity 
of mind, that had been long freed from the tumultuous passions and 
capricious levity of youth. Wisdom aloue was their principle of action ; 
and, by the long and habitual practice of virtue, they had so corrected 
every irregular disposition, that they had tasted the calm, yet elevated, 
delights of reason without alloy. To these awful beings I lifted up my 
eyes with admiration; and wished that, by a sudden contraction of my 
lite, I might immediately arrive at so desirable an old age; for I perceived 
youth to be a state of infelicity, subject to the blind impetuosity of pas- 
sion, and far from the perspicacious tranquility of their virtue. 

“‘The person who presided in this assembly opened the book into which 
all the laws of Minos had been collected. It was a large volume, and 
kept locked up, with the richest perfumes, in » golden box. When it 
was taken out, all the sages kissed it with a profound respect, and said 
that, the gods only excepted, from whom all good is originally derived, 
nothing should be held so sacred as those laws which promote wisdom, 
virtue, end happiness: these who put these laws in execution for the 
government of others, should also, by these laws, govern themselves; 
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for it is the law that ought to reign, and not the man. Such were the 
sentiments of this hoary council: and the president then proposed three 
questions, which were to be resolved by the maxims of Minos. 

“The first question was—‘ What man is most free?” One answered, 
that it was a king who governed his people with absolute authority, and 
had triumphed over all his enemies. Another said, that it was he whose 
riches enabled him to purchase whatever he desired, In the opinion of 
some, it was a man who had never married, and who was perpetually 
travelling from one country to another, without subjecting himself to the 
laws of any. Others supposed it might be a savage, who, living wild in 
the woods, and subsisting himself by hunting, was independent of all 
society, and suffered no want as an individual: others thought of a slave 
immediately after emancipation; because, being just relieved from the 
severities of servitude, he would have a more lively sense of the sweets of 
freedom. And there were some who said, that a man at the point of 
death was more free than all others; because death breaks every bond, and 
over the dead the united world has no power. 

“When my opinion was demanded, I was in no doubt what to answer, 
because I remembered what had been often told me by Mentor. ‘The 
most free of all men,’ said I, ‘is he whose freedom slavery itself cannot 
take away: he, and he only, is free in every country and in every condi- 
tion, who fears the gods, and whose fear has no other object. In other 
words, he only is truely free, over whom fear and desire have no power, 
and who is subject only to reason and the gods.’ The fathers looked upon 
each other with a smile, and were surprised to find my answer exactly the 
same with that of Minos. 

“‘The second question was—‘ Who is most unhappy? To this every 
one gave such an an answer as was suggested by his fancy. One said, that 
the most unhappy man was he who was without money, health, and reputa- 
tion. Another said, it was he that had no friend. Some imagined none 
could be so wretched as those who had degenerate and ungrateful children. 
Bot a native of Lesbos, a man celebrated for his wisdom, said, that the 
moat unhappy of all men was he that thought himself so; because unhap- 
piness depends much less upon adversity than impatience, and unfortunate 
events derive all their power to afflict from the minds of those to whom 
they happen. The assembly heard this opinion with a shout of applause; 
and every one believed that, in this question, the Lesbian would be 
declared victor. But, my opinion being asked, I formed my answer upon 
the maxims of Mentor. ‘The most unhappy of all men,” said I, ‘is a king, 
who believes he shall become happy by rendering others miserable: his 
wretchedness is doubled by his ignorance; for, as he does not know 
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whence it proceeds, he can apply no remedy; he is, indeed, afraid to 
know, and he suffers a crowd of sycophants to surround him, that keep 
truth at a distance; he isa slave to his own passions, and an utter stranger 
to his duty; he has never tasted the pleasure of doing good, nor been 





warmed to sensibility by the charms of virtue; he is wretched, but the 
wretchedness that he suffers he deserves ; and his misery, however greut, is 
perpetually increasing: he rashes down the precipice of perdition, and the 
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gulf of everlasting punishment receives him.’ The assembly attested my 
victory over the Lesbian, and the judges declared that I bad expressed the 
sense of Minos. 

“The third question was—‘Which of the two ought to be preferred, 
a king who was invincible in war; or a king who, without any experience 
in war, could administer civil government with great wisdom, in a time of 
peace?’ The majority determined this question in favour of the warrior ; 
‘For skill to govern in a time of peace,’ said they, ‘will be of but little use, 
if the king cannot defend his country in a time of war, since he will him- 
self be divested of his authority, and his people will become slaves to the 
enemy.’ Others preferred the pacific prince; because as he would have 
more to fear from a war, he would be more careful to avoid: but they 
were answered, that the achievements of a conqueror would not only 
increase his own glory, but the glory of his people to whom he would 
subjugate many nations; but that, under a pacific government, quiet and 
security would degenerate into cowardice and sloth. My sentiments were 
then asked, and I answered thus.—‘ Although he who can only govern 
either in peace or in war is but balf a king; yet the prince who, by his 
sagacity, can discover the merit of others, and can defend his country 
when it is attacked, if not in person, yet by his generals, is, in my opinion, 
to be preferred before him who knows no art but that of war: a prince 
whose genius is entirely military, will levy endless wars to extend his 
dominions, and ruin his people to add a new title to his name. If the 
nation which he now governs is unhappy, what is it to them how mauy 
more he conquers! A foreign war, long continued, cannot fail of produ- 
cing disorder at home: the manners of the victors themselves become cor- 
rupt during the general convulsion, How much has Greece suffered by 
the contyuest of Troy? She was more than teu years deprived of her 
kings; and wherever the flame of war is kindled, the laws are violated 
with impunity, agriculture is neglected, and the sciences are forgotten. 
The best prince, when he has a wer to sustain, is compelled to the same 
conduct which disgraces the worst, to tolerate licentiousness, and employ 
villany in his service. How many daring profligates are punished in a 
time of peace, whom it is necessary to reward during the disorders of war! 
No nation was ever governed by a conqueror that did not suffer by his 
ambition. The victorious and the vanquished are involved almost in the 
same ruin, while the king grows giddy amidst the tumult of triumph. As 
he is utterly ignorant of the arts of peace, he knows not how to derive any 
popular advantages from 2 successful war; he is like a man that not only 
defends his own field, but forcibly takes possession of his neighbours, yet 
can neither plough nor sow, and consequently reaps ne harvest from 
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either: he seems born not to diffuse happiness among his subjects, by a 
wise and equitable government, but to fill the world with violence, tumult, 
and desolation. 

*¢ As to the pacific prince, it must, indeed, be confessed, that he is not 
qualified for conquest; or, in other words, he is not born to harass his 
people by perpetual hostilities, in a restless attempt to subjugate others, 
over whom he can have no equitable right ; but if he is perfectly qualified 
for peaceful government, these very qualifications will secure his subjects 
against the encroachments of an enemy: his justice, moderation, and 
quietness, render him a good neighbour ; he engages in no enterprise that 
can interrupt the peace subsisting between him and other states; and he 
fulfils all his engagements with a religious exactness; he is, therefore, 
regarded by his allies rather with Jove than fear, and they trust him with 
unlimited confidence. If any restless, haughty, and ambitious power 
should molest him, all the neighbouring princes will interpose in his 
behalf; because from him they apprehend no attempt against their own 
quiet, but have every thing to fear from his enemy. His steady justice, 
impartiality, and public faith, render him the arbiter of all the kingdoms 
that surround his own: and while the enterprises of ambition make the 
warrior odious, and the common danger unites the world against him, a 
glory, superior to that of conquest, comes unlooked for to the friend of 
peace, on whom the eyes of every other potentate are turned with rever- 
ence and affection, as the father, and the guardian of them all. These 
are his advantages abroad ; aud those at home are yet more considerable. 
If he is qualified to govern in peace, it follows that he must govern by 
the wisest laws: he must restrain parade and luxury; he must suppress 
every art which can only gratify vice; and he must encourage those 
which supply the necessaries of life, especially agriculture, to which the 
principal attention of his people must be turned. Whatever is necessary 
will then become abundant; and the people, being inured to labour, 
simple in their manners, habituated to live upon a little, and therefore 
easily gaining a subsistence from the field, will multiply without end. 
This kingdom, then, will soon become extremely populous; and the 
people will be healthful, vigorous, and hardy; not effeminated by luxury, 
but veterans in virtue; not slavishly attached to a life of voluptuous 
indolence, but free in a magnanimous contempt of death, and choosing 
rather to die than to lose the many privilges which they enjoy under a 
prince who reigns only as the substitute of Reason. If a neighbouring 
conqueror should attack such a people as this, he might probably find 
them unskilful in making out a camp, forming the order of battle, and 
managing the unwieldy engines of destruction that are used in @ siege; 
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but he would find them invincible by their numbers, their courage, their 
patience of fatigue, and their habit of enduring hardship, the impetuosity 
of their attack, and the perseverance of that virtue which disappointment 
cannot subdue. Besides, if their prince is not himself qualified to 
command his forces, he may substitute such persons as he knows to be 
equal to the trust, and use them as instruments, without giving up his 
authority : succours may be obtained from his allies; his subjects will 
rather perish than become the slaves of injustice and oppression: and the 
gods themselves will fight in his behalf. Thus will the pacific prince be 
sustained, when his danger is most imminent: and therefore I conclude 
that, though his ignorance in the art of war is an imperfection in his 
character, since it disables him to execute one of the principal duties of 
his station, the chastisement of those who invade his dominion, or injure 
his people; yet he is infinitely superior to a king who is wholly un- 
acquainted with civil government, and knows no art but that of war.’ 

“T perceived, but without wonder, that many persons in the assembly 
did not approve the opinion that I had been labouring to maintain ; for 
the greater part of mankind, dazzled by the false lustre of victories and 
triumphs, prefer the tumult and shew of successful hostilities to the qniet 
simplicity of peace, and the intrinsic advantages of good government: the 
judges, however, declared, that I had spoken the sentiments of Minos ; 
and the president cried out—‘The oracle of Apollo, known to all Crete, 
is fulfilled. Minos inquired of the god how long his posterity should 
govern by the laws which he had established; and he was answered— 
‘Thy posterity shall cease to reign when a stranger shall establish the 
reign of thy laws.’ We feared that some foreigner would make a conquest 
of our island; but the misfortunes of Idomeneus, and the wisdom of the 
son of Ulysses, who, of all mortals, best understands the laws of Minos, 
have disclosed the true sense of the oracle. Why then, do we delay to 
crown him whom the gods have appointed to be our king?’” 
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Argument, 


Telemachus relates, that he refused the royalty of Crete to return to 
Ithaca; that he proposed Mentor, but that Mentor alao refused to be 
king: that the Cretans then pressing Mentor to appoint a king for 
them, he relates to them what he heard of the virtues of Aristodemus, 
whom they immediately proclaimed: that Mentor and Telemachua 
having embarked for Italy, Neptune, to gratify the resentment of Venus, 
shipwrecked them upon the island of Calypso, where the goddess 
received them with hospitality and kindness. 








‘Tae sages immediately went out of the consecrated grove; and the 
chief of them taking me by the hand, declared to the people, who were 
waiting impatiently for the decision, that the prize had been decreed 
to me. The words were no sooner uttered, than the dead silence of ex- 
pectation was followed by an universal shout; every one cried out—‘ Let 
the son of Ulysses, a second Minos, be our king!’ and the echoes of the 
neighbouring mountain repeated the acclamation. 

“I waited a few moments, and then made a sign with my hand that I 
desired to be heard, In this interval Mentor whispered me—' Wilt thou 
renounce thy country? Can ambition obliterate the remembrance of 
Penelope, who longs for thy return as the last object of her hope; and 
alienate thy heart from the great Ulysses, whom the gods have resolved to 
restore to Ithaca?”—These words roused every tender passion in my 
bosom; and the fond desire of royalty was instantly absorbed in the 
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love of my parents and my country. In the mean time, the multitude was 
again become motionless and silent ; and I addressed them in these terms: 
‘Illustrious Cretans! I am not worthy the dignity which you offer. The 
oracle, of which you have been reminded, does indeed express, that the 
sovereignty of Crete shall depart from the race of Minos, when a stranger 
shall establish the dominion of his laws; but it does not say, that this 
stranger shall be king. I am willing to believe that I am the stranger 
foretold by the oracle, and that I have accomplished the prediction ; 
fortune has cast me upon this island; I have discovered the true sense of 
the laws of Minos; and I wish that my explanation may contribute to 
join them in the sovereignty with the man whom your choice shall appoint 
to so important a trust. As for me, I prefer my country, the obscure and 
inconsiderable island of Ithaca, to the hundred cities of Crete, with all 
their opulence and glory: permit me, therefore, to wander wherever the 
fates shall have marked my course. If I have contended in your sports, I 
was not prompted by a desire to govern you: but only to obtain your 
esteem and your pity, that you might the more readily afford me the 
means of returning to the place of my birth; for I would rather obey my 
father Ulysses, and comfort Penelope my mother, than govern all the 
nations upon the earth. You see, O Cretans! the secret recesses of my 
heart: I am compelled to leave you; but death only can put an end to my 
gratitude; your interest shall never be less dear to me than my own 
honour ; and I will remember you with affection, till death shall efface the 
last idea from my mind.’ 

“T bad scarce finished the last sentence, before there arose, from the 
innumerable multitude that surrounded me, a deep hoarse murmur, like 
the sound of waves that are broken against each other in a storm. Some 
questioned whether I was not a god under the appearance of a man; others 
affirmed that they had seen me in foreign countries, and knew me to be 
‘Telemachus; and many cried out, that I should be compelled to ascend 
the throne of Idomeneus. I therefore again signified my intention to 
speak; and they were again silent in a moment, not knowing but that I 
was now about to accept what before I had refused. ‘Permit me,’ said 1, 
‘O Cretans! to tell you my thoughts without disguise. I believe you to 
be the wisest of all people; and yet there is one important distinction 
which I think you have not made; your choice ought not to select the 
man who is best acquainted with the theory of your laws; but he who, 
with the most steady virtue, has reduced them to practice. Iam, as yet, 
but a youth, and consequently without experience, and subject tu ine 
tyranny of impetuous passions: I ain in that state which renders it more 
fit for me to learn, by obedience, how to command hereafter, then how to 
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practise a science which is at once so difficult and important. Do not, 
therefore, seek a man who, in any exercises, either of the mind or of the 
body, has conquered others, but one who has achieved the conquest or 
himself: seek a man who has the laws of Minos written upon his heart ; 
and whose life has illustrated every precept by an example: let your 
choice be determined, not by what he says, but what he has done.” 

“The venerable fathers, being much pleased with these sentiments, and 
hearing the applause of the assembly grow still louder, addressed me in 
these terms: ‘Since the gods no longer permit us to hope that you will 
reign over us, assist us, at least, in the choice of a king who will establish 
the reign of our laws. Is any man known to you, who, upon e throne, 
will be content with this equitable though limited authority ?” 

« ¢There is a man,’ said I, ‘to whom I owe whatever 
merit I possess, whose wisdom has spoken by my lips, -“j; 
and whose conversation suggested every senti- ~~; 
ment which you have approved.’ While I was 
yet speaking, the eyes of the whole assembly r 
were turned upon Mentor, whom I took by the > 
hand, and presented to them; at the same time, * 

T related the protection which he had afforded to“ 
my infancy, the dangers from which he had * 
delivered me, and the calamities that fell upon 
me when I rejected his counsel. Mentor had, — 
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Gill now, stood unnoticed among the crowd: for his habit was plain and 


negligent, his countenance was modest, he spake little, and had an air of 
coldness and reserve: but as soon as he became the object of attention, a 


dignity and firmness, not to be described, were discovered in his counte- 
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nance; it was remarked, that his eyes were peculiarly piercing; and every 
motion expressed uncommon vigour and activity. Some questions were 
proposed; his answers excited universal admiration; and the kingdom 
was immediately offered him: the kingdom, however, he refused without 
the least emotion ; and said, that he preferred the sweets of a private life 
to the splendour of royalty ; that the best princes were almost necessarily 
unhappy because they were seldom able to effect the good which they 
designed; and were often betrayed by the circumvention of sycophants, to the 
perpetration of evils which they intended to prevent. ‘If servitude,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘isa state of wretchedness, there can be no happiness in royalty ; 
for royalty is nothing more than servitude in disguise: a king is always 
dependent upon those by whom he must enforce his commands. Happy 
are those to whom the toil of government is not a duty; a duty which 
implies the sacrifice of private liberty to public advantage; which our 
country only can claim, and which those alone who are invested with 
supreme authority can owe!” 

“The Cretans were at first struck silent with astonishment; but, at 
length, they asked Mentor what person he would advise them to chuse. 
‘T would advise you,’ said Mentor, ‘to chuse a man who well knows the 
people he is to govern; and who is also sufficiently acquainted with 
government to fear it as a state of difficulty and danger: he that desires 
royalty and does not know the duties which royalty requires; and by him 
who does not know them they can never be fulfilled; such a man desires 
regal authority only to gratify himself; but regal authority should be 
entrusted with him only who would not accept it but for the love of 
others,” 

“The whole assembly still wondering to see two strangers refuse a 
kingdom, which so many others had sought, began to inquire with whom 
they had come to Crete; and Nausicrates, who had conducted us from the 
port to the circus, immediately pointed to Hazacl, with whom Mentor, 
and myself had sailed from the island of Cyprus: but their wonder, how- 
ever great, became still greater, when they understood that he, who had 
just refused to be the sovereign of Crete, had been lately the slave ot 
Hazeel; that Hazael, struck with the wisdom and virtue of his slave, now 
considered him as his monitor and his friend; and had been urged, merely 
by his desire of knowledge, to travel from Damascus in Syria to Crete, 
that he might acquaint himself with the laws of Minos. 

“The sages then addressed themselves to Hazael—‘ We do not dare,’ 
said they, ‘to offer to Hazael the crown which has been refused by Mentor, 
hecause we believe the sentiments of both to be the same: you despise 
mankind too muck to rule them; nor is there any thing in wealth or in 
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power that, to you, would compensate the toils of government.’ Haxaei 
replied—‘Think not, O Cretans! that I despise mankind, or that I am 
insensible to the glory that rewards the labour by which they are rendered 
virtuous and happy; but this labour, however glorious, is attended with 
yain and danger ; and the external glitter of regal pomp captivates only the 
fuolish and the vain. Life is short, and greatness rather irritates than 
gratifies desire : it is one of those deceitful acquisitions which I am come 
so far, not to obtain, but to despise. Farewell! I have no wish but to 
return once more to retirement and tranquillity, where my soul may feast 
on knowledge with divine reflection, and where that hope of immortality 
which is derived from virtue may afford me comfort under the infirmities 
of old age; or, if I have a wish besides this, it is never to be separated 
from the two persons who now stand before you.” 

«*The Cretans then cried out to Mentor—‘Tell us, O wisest and 
greatest of mortals! tell us who shall be our king! We will not suffer thee 
to depart till thou hast directed this important cficice.’ Mentor imme- 
diately auswered—‘ As I stood among the crowd of spectators, whom the 
sports bad drawn together, I perceived a man who, in the midst of all 
that tumult and impatience, appeared recollected and sedate; he was still 
vigorous, though advanced in years: and, upon enquiring who he was, 
I soon learned that his name was Aristodemus. I afterwards heard some 
that stood near tell him, that his two sons were among the candidates ; 
Lut he expressed no satisfaction at the news; he said, that he loved one 
of them too well to wish him involved in the dangers of royalty; and 
that he had too great 2 regard for his country to wish it should be governed. 
by the other. I immediately conceived, that the old man loved one of 
lis sons, who had virtue, with a rational affection; and that he was too 
wise to indulge the other in vicious irregularities. My curiosity being 
now greatly increased, I enquired more particularly into the circumstances 
of his life: and one of the citizens gave me this accomnt: ‘ Aristodemus,’ 
said he, ‘bore arms in the service of his country for many years, and is 
almost covered with scars, but his abhorrence of insincerity and flattery 
rendered him disagreeable to Idomeneus, who therefore left him at Crete 
when he went to the siege of Troy: and, indeed, he was kept in perpetual 
anxiety by a man who gave him such counsel as he could not but approve, 
yet wanted resolution to follow: he was, besides, jealous of the glory 
which he knew Aristodemus would soon acquire, The king, therefore, 
forgetting the services of his soldier, left him here exposed to the distresses 
of poverty, and to the scorn of the brutal and the sordid, who consider 
nothing as merit but riches. With poverty, however, Aristodemus was 
contented, and lived cheerfully in a remote corner of the island, wnere he 
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cultivated a few acres of ground with his own hand, In this employment 
he was assisted by one of his sons, whom he loved with great tenderness ; 
and labour and frugality soon made them happy in the possession of what- 
ever is necessary to a life of rural simplicity, and something more. The 
old man, who was not less a philosopher than a hero, distributed this 
surplus among the decrepid and the sick; the youth he stimulated to 
industry ; he exhorted the refractory, and instructed the ignorant; he 
was the arbitrator of every dispute, and the father of every family: in his 
own he considers no circumstance as unfortunate but the bad disposition 
of his second son, upon whom all admonition has been lost. The father, 
after having long endured his irregularities, in hopes that some means 
would be found to correct them, has at length expelled him from his 
family ; and the son has since given himself up to the grossest sensuality ; 
and, in the folly of his ambition, is become a candidate for the kingdom.’ 

“Such, O Cretans! is the account that was given me of Aristodemus ; 
whether it is true or false, is best known to you. But, if this man is, 
indeed, such as he has been represented, why have public exercises been 
appointed, and why have so many strangers been brought together? You 
have, in the midst of you, 2 man whom you well know, and by whom you 
are well known; a man to whom all the arts of war are familiar, and 
whose courage has sustained him, not only against the spear and the dart, 
but the formidable assaults of poverty; who has despised the riches that 
are acquired by flattery, who has preferred labour to idleness, and knows 
the advantages which are derived to the public from agriculture; who is 
an enemy to parade and pomp, and whose passions are under the control 
of reason; for even the parental affection, which in others is so often a 
blind instinct, acts in him as a rational and a moral principle; since, of 
two sons, he cherishes one for his virtue, and renounces the other for his 
vices; a man who, to express all his virtues at once, is already the father 
of the people. In this man, therefore, O Cretans! if, indeed, you desire 
to be governed by the laws of Minos, behold your king!” 

“ The multitude immediately cried out, with one voice—' Aristodemus 
is, indeed, such as he has been, represented; Aristodemus is worthy to be 
our king!’ The fathers of the council then ordered that he should be 
brought before them; and he was immediately sought among the crowd, 
where he was mixed with the lowest of the people, When he was brought 
before the assembly, he appeared to be perfectly calm and unconcerned ; 
and when he was told that the people had determined to make him king, 
he answered, that he would not accept of the office but upon three 
conditions: ‘First.’ says he, ‘The throne shall be declared vacant, ut the 
end of two years, if within that time I do not render you better than you 
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are; or if you shall resist the execution of the laws. Secondly, I will be 
still at liberty to live in a simple and frugal manner. Thirdly, my sons shall 
not rank above their fellow-citizens ; and after my death, shall be treated, 
without distinction, according to their merit.’ 

« At these words the air was filled with acclamations of joy, the diadem 
was placed upon the head of Aristodemus by the chief of the hoary 
guardians of the law; and sacrifices were offered to Jupiter and the other 
superior deities, Aristodemus made us presents, not with an ostentatious 
magnificence, but a noble simplicity. He gave to Hazael a copy of the laws 
of Minos, written by the legislator himself, and a collection of tracts, 
which contained the complete History of Crete, from the time of Saturn 
and the golden age: he sent on board his vessel every kind of fruit, that 
flourishes in Crete, and is unknown in Syria; and offered him whatever 
he should need. 

« As we were now impatient to depart, he caused a vessel to be imme- 
dately fitted out for us; he manned it with « great number of able rowers, 
and a detachment of his best troops; and he put on board several changes 
of apparel, and a great plenty of provision. As soon as the vessel was 
ready to sail the wind became fair for Ithaca; but as Hazael was bound on 
® contrary course, it compelled him to continue at Crete. He took leare 
of us with great tenderness; and embraced us as friends, with whom he 
was about to part for life. ‘The gods,’ said he, ‘are just; and they 
know that the sacred bond of our friendship is virtue; and therefore they 
will one day restore us to each other; and those happy fields, in which 
the just are said to enjoy everlasting rest, shail see our spirits re-united to 
part no more. O! that my ashes also might be mixed with yours! 
Here his words became inarticulate, and he burst into tears; our eyes 
overflowed with equal tenderness and grief. 

“Our parting with Aristodemus was scarce less affectionate. ‘As you 
have made me a king,’ said he, ‘remember the dangers to which you have 
exposed me; and request the gods to irradiate my mind with wisdom from 
above, and give me power over myself, in proportion to my authority over 
others. May they conduct you in safety to your country, abase the inso- 
lence of your enemies, and give you the j joy to behold Ulysses again upon 
the throne of Ithaca, supremely happy in the possession of Penelope and 
peace.—To thee, Telemachus, I have given a good vessel, well manned 
with mariners and soldiers, who may assist thee against the persecutors of 
thy mother. For thee, Mentor, thy wisdom is sufficient: possessing this, 
thou hast need of nothing; all that I can give would be superfluous, all 
that I can wish is precluded.—Go, both of-you, in peace; and may you 
long be the felicity of each other; remember Aristodemus; and if Ithaca 
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should need the assistance of Crete, depend upon my friendship to the 
last hour of my life. He then embraced us; and we could not thank 
him without tears. 

«The wind, which now swelled our sails, promised us a happy voyage. 
Mount Ida already appeared but like a hillock, the shores of Crete in a 
short time totally disappeared, and the coast of Peloponneus seemed to 
advance into the sea to meet us. But a tempest suddenly obscured the 
sky, and irritated the billows of the deep: night rushed upon us unawares, 
and death presented himself in all his terrors. It was thy awful trident, 
O Neptune! that agitated the ocean to its remotest shores. Venus, to revenge 
the contempt with which we had treated her, even in her temple at Cythera, 
hasted to the father of the floods, whom she addressed with a voice broken 





by gvief, and her eyes swimming in tears: thus, at least, I have been 

informed by Mentor, who is acquainted with celestial things: “Wilt thoir 

suffer,’ said she, ‘these impious men to deride my power, and escape 
12 4, 
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unpunished? My power has been confessed by the gods themselves; and 
yet all who acknowledge it in my favourite island, these presumptous 
mortals have dared to condemn: they pride themselves in a frigid wisdom, 
which was never warmed by the rays of beauty; and they despise, as folly, 
the delights of love. Hast thou forgot that I was born in thy dominions? 
‘Wherefore dost thon delay to overwhelm the wretches whom I abhor?’ 

“ Neptune immediately swelled the waves into mountains, that reached 
the skies; and Venus, smiling upon the storm, believed our shipwreck to 
be inevitable. Our pilot cried out, in confusion and despair, that he 
could no longer withstand the fury of the winds, which drove us upon the 
rocks with irresistible violence; our mast was broken by a sudden gust; 
and the moment after we heard the points of the rocks that were under 
water, tear open the bottom of our vessel; the water floating in on every 
side, the vessel sunk, and the mariners sent up a cry of distress to heaven. 
Tran to Mentor, and throwing my arms round him—‘ Death,’ said I, ‘is 
now indeed upon us; let us meet him with intrepidity. The gods have 
delivered us from so many dangers, only that we may perish in this; let 
us die then, my dear Mentor; it is some consolation to me that I die with 
you; and it would be hopeless labour to dispute life with the storm.’ 
Mentor answered—‘ True courage never sits down inactive in despair: it 
is not enough to expect death with tranquillity; we ought, without dread- 
ing the event, to continue our utmost efforts against it, Let us lay hold 
on some fragment of the vessel; and, while this affrighted and confused 
multitude deplore the loss of life, without attempting to preserve it, let, us 
try at least to preserve our own.’ While he was yet speaking, he suatched 
up an axe, and divided the splinter that still held the broken mast together, 
which, falling across the vessel, had laid it on one side. The top of the 
mast elready lay in the water; and Mentor, now pushing off the other 
end, feaped upon it himself in the midst of the waves; and, calling me 
by my name, encouraged me to follow him. As a mighty oak, when the 
winds combine against it, stands firm on its root, end its leaves only are 
shaken by the tempest, 0 Mentor, who was not only fearless, but serene, 
appeared superior to the power of the winds and waves. I followed his 
example; and the foree of his example who could have resisted? We 
steered ourselves upon the floating mast, which was more than sufficient 
to sustain us both; and therefore rendered us a most important service ; 
for if we had been obliged to swim merely by our own effort, our strength 
imust have been exbausted. The mast, however, on which we sat, was 
often overwhelmed by the tempest, notwithstanding its bulk; so that we 
were often plunged under the water; which rushed in at our mouths, 
ears, and nostrils; and it was not without the utmost labour and difficulty 
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that we recovered our seat. Sometimes a wave that was swelled into 9 
mountain, rolled over us; and we then kept our hold with all our might, 
lest the mast, which was our only hope, should be driven from under us 
in the shock. 

** While we were in this dreadful situation, Mentor, who possessed the 
same tranquillity on the fragment of a wreck that he does now on that 
bank of turf, addressed me in these words: ‘Canst thou believe, Telema- 
chus, that the wind and waves are the arbiters of life and death? Can 
they cause thee to perish otherwise than as they fulfil the command of 
heaven? Every event is determined by the gods; let the gods, therefore, 
and not the sea, be the object of thy fear. Wert thou already at the 
bottom of this abyss, the hand of Jove could draw thee forth; or shouldat 
thou be exalted to the summit of Olympus, and behold the stars rolling 
under thy feet, the hand of Jove could again plunge thee to the centre, or 
east thee headlong into bell.” I heard and admired this discourse; but 
though it gave me some comfort, my mind was too much depressed and 
confused to reply. He saw me not, nor could I see him, We passed the 
whole night, shivering with cold, in a state between life and death ; driving 
oefore the storm, and not knowing on what shore we should be cast, At 
ength, however, the impetuosity of the wind began to abate: and the sea 
resembled a person whose anger, after having been long indulged in tumult 
and outrage, is exhausted by its own vehemence, and subsides in murmurs 
and discontent. The noise of the surge gradually died away: and the 
waves were not higher than the ridges that are left by the plough. 

“ And now Aurora threw open the gates of heaven to the sun, and 
cheered us with the promise of a better day; the east glowed, as if on 
fire; and the stars, which had been so long hidden, just appeared, and 
fled at the approach of Phoebus. We now descried land at a distance; the 
breeze wafted us towards it; and hope revived in my bosom: but we 
looked round in vain for our companions, who probably resigned themselves 
to the tempest in despair, and sunk with the vessel. As we approached 
nearer to the shore, the sea drove us upon the rocks; against which we 
‘should have been dashed in pieces, bat that we received the shock against 
the end of the mast, which Mentor rendered as serviceable upon this occa- 
sion as the best rudder could have been in the hands of the most skilful 
pilot. Thus, having passed the rocks in safety, we found the rest of the 
coast rise from the sea with a smooth and easy ascent; and, floating at 
ease upon a gentle tide, we soon reached the sand with our feet. There 
‘we were discovered by the goddess who inhabits this happy island: and 
there she vouchsafed to take us into her protection.” 
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Calypso admires Telemachus for his adventures, and exerts all her power 
to detain him in her island, by inciting him to return her passion: but 
he is sustained by the wiedom and friendship of Mentor, as well against 
her artifices as the power of Cupid, whom Venus sends to her assistance. 
Telemachus, however, and Eucheris become mutually enamoured 
of each other, which provokes Calypso first to jealousy, and then to 
rage; und she swears, by the Styx, that Telemachus shall leave her 
island; he is consoled by Cupid, who excites the nymphs to burn the 
vessel which had been built by Mentor, while Mentor was Jabouring to 
get Telemachus on board. Telemachus is touched with a secret joy at 
this event: Mentor, who perceives it, throws him from a rock into the 
sea, and leaps after him, that they may ewim to another vessel, which 
appeared not far distant from the shore. 












Wuen Telemachus had concluded the relation of his 
adventures, the nymphs, whose eyes had till then been 
immoveably fixed upon him, looked at each other 
with a mixture of astonishment and delight. ‘What 
men,” said they, “are these! In the fortunes of whom 
else would the gods have taken part? and of whom else 
could such wonders have been related? Ulysses is 
already surpassed in eloquence, in wisdom, and in 
courage, by his son, What an aspect! what manly beauty ; what a mixture 
of dignity and complacence, of firmness and modesty! If he was not 
known to be born of a mortal, he might ensily be mistaken for a god, for 
Bacchus, for Mercury, or perhaps, even for Apollo himself! But who 
is this Mentor? His first appearance is that of a man obscurely born, and 
of a mean condition; but when he is examined with attention, something 
inexpressible is discovered, something that is more than mortal!” 

Calypso heard these exclamations with a confusion she could not hide; 
and her eyes were incessantly glancing from Mentor to Telemachus, and 
from Telemachus to Mentor. She was often about to request a repetition 
of the story to which she had listened with so much delight, and as often 
suppressed her desire. At length, she rose hastily from her seat, and 
taking Telemachus with her, retired to a neighbouring grove of myrtle, 
where she laboured, with all her art, to leara from him whether Mentor 
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was not a deity concealed under a human form. It was not, however, in 
che power of Telemachus to satisfy her curiosity; for Minerva, who 
accompanied him in the likeness of Mentor, thought him too young to be 
trusted with the secret, and made the confidant of her designs: she was, 
besides, desirous to prove him in the greatest dangers; and no fortitude 
would have been necessary to sustain him against any evil, however 
dreadfal, and however near, if he had known himself'to be under the 
immediate protection of Minerva. As Telemachus, therefore, mistook his 
divine companion for Mentor, all the artifices of Calypso to discover what 
she wished to know were ineffectual. 

* In the meantime the nymphs who had been left with Mentor gathered 
round him, and amused themselves by asking him questions. One inquired 
the particulars of his journey into Ethiopia; another desired to know what 
he had seen at Damascus; and a third asked him whether he had known 
‘Viysses before the siege of Troy. Mentor answered them all with com- 
placence and affability; and thongh he used no studied ornaments of 
speech, yet his expression was not only significant, but graceful. The 
return of Calypso soon put an end to this conversation; her nymphs then 
began to gather flowers, and to sing for the amusement of Telemschus ; 
and she took Mentor aside, that she might, if possible, discover who he 
was from his own discourse. 

‘The words of Calypso were wont to steal upon the heart, as sleep steals 
upon the eyes of the weary, with a sweet and gentle, though irresistible 
influence; but, in Mentor, there was something which defeated her 
eloquence and eluded her beauty; something as much superior to the 
power of Calypso, as the rock that hides its foundation in the centre, and 
its summit in the clouds, is superior to the wind that beats against it. 
He stood immoveable in the purposes of his own wisdom, and suffered the 
goddess to exert all her arts against him, with the utmost indifference and 
security. Sometimes he would let her deceive herself with the hope of 
having embarrassed him by ber questions, and betrayed him into the in- 
voluntary discovery of himself; but, just as she thought her curiosity was 
on the point of being gratified, her expectations were suddenly disappointed, 
all her conjectures were overthrown, and, by some short and unexpected 
answer, she was again overwhelmed in perplexity and doubt. 

In this manner Calypso passed one day after another; sometimes 
endeavouring to gain the heart of Telemachus by flattery, and sometimes 
labouring to alienate him from Mentor, of whom she no longer hoped to 
obtain the intelligence she desired. She employed the most beautiful of 
her nymphs to inflame the breast of the young hero with desire; and she 
was assisted in her designs against him by a deity whose power was superior 
to her own, 
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Venus burned with resentment agamst Mentor and Telemachus, for 
having treated the worship which she received at Cyprus with disdain ; 
and their escape from the tempest, which had been raised against them by 
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Neptune, filled her breast with indignation and grie*: she therefore com- 
plained of her disappointment and her wrongs to Jupiter, and from his 
superior power she hoped more effectual redress. But the father of the 
gods only smiled at her complaint; and, without acquainting her that 
Telemachus had been preserved by Minerva in the likeness of Mentor, he 
left her at liberty to gratify her resentment as she could. The goddess 
immediately quitted Olympus ; and, thoughtless of all the rich perfumes 
that were rising from her altars at Cythera, Idalie, and Paphos, mounted 
her chariot, and called her son: the grief which was diffused over her 
countenance rather increased than diminished her beauty, and she 
addressed the god of love in these terms: “Who, my son, shall henceforth 
burn incense upon our altars, if those who despise our power escape un- 
punished? The wretches who have thus offended with impunity are 
before thee; make haste, therefore, to secure our honour, and let thy 
arrows pierce them to the heart: go down with me to that island, and I 
will speak to Calypso.”” The goddese shook the reins as she spoke; and, 
gliding through the air, surrounded by a cloud which the sun had tinged 
with a golden hue, she presented herself before Calypso, who was sitting 
pensive and alone by the side of a fountain, at some distance from her 
grotto. 

“Unhappy goddess!” said she, “thou hast already been despised and 
deserted by Ulysses, whom the ties, not only of love, but of gratitude, 
should have bound to thee; and the son, yet more obdurate than the 
father, is now preparing to repeat the insult, But Love is come in person 
to avenge thee; I will leave him with thee; and he shall remain amoug 
the nymphs of this island, as Bacchus did once among those of the island 
of Naxos, who cherished him in his infancy. Telemachus will regard him, 
not as a deity, but asachild; and, not being on his guard against him, will 
be too sensible of his power.” The Queen of Beauty then turning from 
Calypso, re-ascended to Olympus in the golden cloud from which she had 
alighted upon the earth, and left behind her a train of celestial fragrance, 
which, expanding by degrees, filled all the groves of Calypso with perfumes, 

Cupid remained in the arms of Calypso; and, though she was herself a 
deity, yet she felt his fires diffused in her breast. It happened that 2 
nymph, whose name was Eucharis, was now near her, and Calypso put 
the boy into her arms. This was a present relief; but alas! it was pur- 
chased too dear. The boy seemed at first to be harmless, gentle, lovely, 
and engaging: his playful caresses, and perpetual smiles, might well 
have persuaded all about him that he was born only to delight, but the 
moment the heart is open to his endearments, it feels that they have a 
malignant power. He is, beyond conception, deceitful and malicious ; his 
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cayesses have no view but to betray; and his smiles have no cause, but 
the mischiefs that he has perpetrated, or that he meditates. But, with all 
his power and all his subtlety, he did not dare to approach Mentor. In 
Mentor there was a severity of virtue that intimidated and kept him at a 
distance; he knew also, by a secret sensation, that this inscrutable 
stranger could not be wounded by his arrows. The nymphs, indeed, 
were soon sensible of his power; but the wound which they could not cure, 
they were very careful to conceal. 

In the mean time, Telemachus, who saw the boy playing sometimes 
vith one of these nymphs, and sometimes with another, was surprised at 
is sweetness and beauty: he sometimes pressed him to his bosom, some- 
times set him on his knee, and frequently took him in his arms. It was 
not long before he became sensible of a certain disquietude, of which he 
could not discover the cause; and the more he endeavoured to remove it 
by innocent amusements, the more restless and enervated he grew. He 
observed to Mentor, that the nymphs of Calypso were very different from 
the women they had seen in the island of Cyprus, whose indecent behaviour 
rendered them disgusting in spite of their charms: ‘In these immortal 
beauties,” says he, ‘there is an innocence, a modesty, a simplicity, which 
it is impossible not to admire and love.” The youth blushed as he spoke, 
though he knew not why; he could neither forbear speaking, nor go on 
with his discourse, which was interrupted and incoherent, always obscure, 
and sometimes quite unintelligible, ‘O Telemachus,” said Mentor, “the 
dangers to which you was exposed in the isle of Cyprus were nothing in 
comparison of those which you do not now suspect. As vice, when it is 
undisguised, never fails to excite horror, we ate alarmed at the wanton 
who has thrown off all restraint; but our danger is much greater when 
the appearance of modesty remains; we then persuade ourselves, that 
virtue only has excited our love, and give ourselves up to a deceitful passion, 
of which beauty is, indeed, the object; and which we seldom learn to 
distrust till it is too strong to be subdued. Fly, therefore, my dear Tele- 
machus, from these fatal beauties, who appear to be virtuous, only that 
they may deceive the confidence they raise; fly from the dangers to which 
you are here exposed by your youth: but, above all, fly from this boy, 
whom you do not dread, only because you do not know him. This boy is 
Cupid, whom his mother has brought into this island, to punish us for 
treating her worship at Cyprus with contempt: he has already pierced the 
heart of Calypso, who is enamoured of you; he has enflamed all the 
beauties of her train; and his fires have reached even thy breast, O un- 
happy youth ; although thou knowest it not!” ‘Telemachus often inter- 
rupted Mentor, during this admonition: “Why,” said he “should we 
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not continue in this island? Ulysses is no longer a sojourner upon the 
earth; he has, without doubt, been long buried in the deep: and Penelope, 
after waiting in vain, not only for his return, but for mine, must have 
yielded to the importunities of some fortunate suitor, among the number 
that surrounds her; especially as it can scarce be supposed but that her 
father Icarus must have exerted his paternal authority to oblige her to 
accept another husband. For what, then, can I return to Ithaca, but to 
see her disgraced by a new alliance, and be witness to the violation of that 
truth which she plighted to my father? And if Penelope has thus for- 
gotten Ulysses, it cannot be thought that he is remembered by the people ; 
and neither, indeed, can we hope to get alive into the island; for her 
suitors will certainly have placed, at every port, a band of ruffians, 
sufficient to cut us off at our return,”—‘ All that you have said,” replied 
Mentor, ‘‘is only another proof that you are under the influence of a 
foolish and fatal passion. You labour with great subtlety to find every 
argument that can favour it, and to avoid all those by which it would be 
condemned; you are ingenious only to deceive yourself, and to secure 
forbidden pleasures from the intrusion of remorse. Have you forgot that 
the gods themselves have interposed to favour your return? Was not your 
escape from Sicily supernatural? Were not the misfortnnes that you 
suffered in Egypt converted into sudden and unexpected prosperity? and 
were not the dangers which threstened you at Tyre averted by an invisible 
hand? Is it possible that, after so many miracles, you should still doubt 
to what end you have been preserved? But why do I remonstrate? Of 
the good fortune which was designed for thee, thou art unworthy! As for 
myself, I make no doubt but I shall find means to quit this island; and if 
here thou art determined to stay, here am I determined to leave thee. In 
this place let the degenerate son of the great Ulysses hide himself among 
women, in the shameful obscurity of voluptuousness and sloth; and stoop, 
even in spite of heaven, to that which his father disdained,” 

This reproach, so forcible and so keen, pierced Telemachus to the heart ; 
he was melted with tenderness and grief; but his grief was mingled with 
shame, and his shame with fear. He dreaded the resentment of Mentor, 
and the loss of that companion to whose sagacity and kindness he was so 
much indebted. But, at the same time, the passion which had just taken 
possession of his breast, and to which he was himself a stranger, made 
him still tenacious of his purpose. “What!” said he to Mentor, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘do you reckon as nothing that immortality which I 
may now share with Calypso?”—*I hold as nothing,” replied Mentor, 
all that is contrary to the dictates of virtue, and to the commands of 
heaven, Virtue now calls you back to your country, to Ulysses, and to 
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Penelope: virtue forbids you to give up your heart to an unworthy pas- 
sion; and the gods, who have delivered you from so many dangers, that 
your name might not be less illustrious than that of Ulysses, command 
you to quit this island, where only the tyranny of love could detain you: 
a tyranny which to resist is to subdue, and which therefore it is infamous 
to suffer. Immortslity! alas, what is immortality without liberty, without 
virtue, and without honour? Is it not a state of misery without hope ; still 
more deplorable, as it can never end?” 

To this expostulation Telemachus replied only by sighs. Sometimes he 
almost wished that Mentor would force him from the island in spite of 
himself; sometimes he was impatient to be left behind, that he might be 
at liberty to gratify his wishes without fearing to be reproached for his 
weakness: a thousand different wishes and desires maintained a perpetual 
conflict in his breast, and were predominant by turns ; his mind, therefore, 
was in a state of tumult and fluctuation, like the sea when it is at once 
urged by different winds of equal foree. Sometimes he threw himself ou 





the gronnd near the sea, and remained a Jong time exteuded motionless on 
the beach ; sometimes he hid himself in the gloomy recesses of a wood, 
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where he wept in secret, and uttered loud and passionate complaints. His 
body was emaciated, and his eyes were grown hollow and eager; he was 
pale and dejected, and in every respect so much altered as searcely to be 
known: his beauty, sprightliness and vigour, had forsaken him; all the 
grace and dignity of his deportment were lost; and life itself suffered by 
2 swift but silent decay. As a flower that blows in the morning fills the 
air with fragrance, and then gradually fades at the approach of night, loses 
the vivid brightness of its colours, droops, withers, and at length falls with 
its own weight; so the son of Ulysses was sinking insensibly into the 
ve, 
Mentor, perceiving that all his virtue and resolution was irresistibly 
borne down by the violence of his passion, had recourse to an artifice, 
which he hoped might preserve him from its most pernicious effects. He 
had remarked that Calypso was enamoured of Telemachus, and Telemachus 
of Eucharis; for as Cupid is always busy to give pain under the appear- 
ance of pleasure, it seldom happens, that by those whom we love we are 
beloved again: he therefore resolved to make Calypso jealous: and it 
having been agreed between Eucharis and Telemachus that they should go 
out together a hunting, Mentor took that opportunity to alarm her. “I 
have observed,” said he, “that Telemachus has of late been more fond of 
the chase than I ever knew before; he seems now to take pleasure in 
nothing else ; and is in love only with mountains and forests. Is the chase 
also thy favourite pleasure, O goddess? and has he caught this ardour 
from thee?” Calypso was so stung by this question, that she could neither 
dissemble her emvtion, nor hide the cause. ‘This Telemachus,” said she, 
«whose heroic virtues despised the pleasures that were offered him in the 
isle of Cyprus, has not been able to withstand the charms of one of my 
nymphs, who is not remarkable for beauty. How did he dare to boast of 
having achieved so many wondera! a wretch, whom luxury has rendered 
sordid and effeminate, and who seems to have been intended by nature for 
a life of indolence and obscurity among women!” Mentor observed, with 
pleasure, that Calypso suffered great anguish from her jealousy; and 
therefore said nothing more to inflame it at that time, lest she should 
suspect his design; but he assumed a look that expressed dejection and, 
concern. The goddess discovered, without reserve, her uneasiness at all 
that she saw, and incessantly entertained him with new complaints, The 
hunting match, to which Mentor had called her attention, exasperated her 
beyond all bounds; for she knew that Telemachus had nothing in view 
but to draw Eucharis from the rest of the nymphs, that he might speak to 
her in private. A second hunting match was proposed soon afterwards, 
and Calypso knew that it was intended for the same purpose as the first; 
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which being determined to dissppoint, she declared she would be of the 
party ; but her emotion being too violent to be concealed, she suddenly 
broke out into this reproachful expostulation: “Is it thus then, presump- 
tuous boy! that thou hast made my dominions an asylum from the 
resentment of Neptune, aud the righteous vengeance of the gods? Hast 
thou entered this island, which mortals are forbidden to approach, only to 
defy my power, and despise my love {—Hear me, ye gods of the celestial 
and infernal world! let the sufferings of an injured deity awaken your 
vengeance! Overtake this perfidious, this ungrateful, this impious mortal, 
with swift destruction !—Since thy obduracy and injustice are greater than 
thy father’s, may thy sufferings also be longer and more severe; may thy 
country be for ever hidden from thy eyes; that wretched, that despicable 
country, which, in the folly of thy presumption, thou hast, without a blush, 
preferred to immortality with me! or rather, mayst thon perish, when in 
the distant horizon it first rises before thee; mayst thou then, plunged in 
the deep, be driven back, the sport of the waves, and cast lifeless upon 
these sands, which shall deny thee burial! May my eyes see the vultures 
devour thee! they shall see them; and she whom thou lovest shall see 
them also; she shall see them with despair and anguish, and her misery 
shall be my delight !”* 

‘While Calypso was thus speaking, her whole countenance was suffused 
with rage: there was a gloomy fierceness in her looks, which continually 
hurried from one object to another; her lips trembled, a livid circle sur- 
rounded them, and her colour, which was sometimes pale as death, changed 
every moment: her tears, which she had been used to shed in great plenty, 
now ceased to flow, as if despair and rage had dried up their source; and her 
voice was hoarse, tremulous, and interrupted. Mentor remarked all the 
changes of her emotions, but said nothing more to Telemachus ; he treated 
him as a man infected with an incurable disease, to whom it was in vain to 
administer remedies; but he frequently regarded him with a look that 
strongly expressed his compassion. Telemachus was seusible of his weak- 
ness, and conscious that he was unworthy of the friendship of Mentor; 
he kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, not daring to look up, lest he 
should meet those of his monitor, by whose very silence he was con- 
demned ; he was often ready to throw himself upon his neck, and at once 
confess and renounce his folly; but he was sometimes restrained by a 
false shame, and sometimes, by a consciousness thet his profession would 
not be sincere; and 2 secret fondness for a situation, which, though he 
knew to be dangerons, was yet so pleasing, that he could not resolve to 
quit it, 

in the mean time the deities assembled upon Olympus, kept their eyes 
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fixed, in silent suspense, upon the island of Calypse, to see the issue of 
this contest between Venus and Minerva. Cupid, who like a playful 
child had been caressed by all the nymphs in their turns, had set every 
breast on fire; Minerva, under the form of Mentor, had availed herself of 
that jealousy which is inseparable from love, to preclude its effects; and 
Jupiter resolved to sit neuter between them. 





i ay 
Hil 
Eucharis, who feared that Telemachus might escape from her chains, 


practised a thousand arts to detain him. She was now ready to go out 
with him to the second chase, as had been agreed upon between them, and 
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had dressed herself like Diana; and the deities of love and beauty had, by 
a mutual effort, improved her charms, which were now superior even to those 
of Calypso. Calypso beheld her ata distance; and seeing her own reflection 
also in a fountain near which she stood, the comparison filled her with 
grief and shame: she hid herself in the innermost recess of her grotto, 
and gave herself up to these reflections: “I have then vainly endeavoured 
to interrupt the pleasure of these lovers, by declaring that I would go 
with them to the chase: shall J still go? Alas! shall I be a foil to her 
beauties? shall I increase her triumph and his passion? Wretch that I 
am, what have I done? I will not go; nor shall they: I know well 
how to prevent them. If I entreat Mentor to quit the island with his 
friend, he will immediately conduct him to Ithaca, But what do I say? 
‘When Telemachns is departed, what will become of Calypso? Where am 
I! what shall I do?—O cruel Venus! O Venus, thou hast deceived me; 
thou hast betrayed me with a fatal gift!—Pernicious boy! I opened my 
heart to thee, seduced by the pleasing hope that thou wouldst introduce 
felicity; but thou hast perfidiously filled it with anguish and despair. 
My nymphs have combined against me; and my divinity serves only to 
perpetuate my sufferings. © that I could put an end to my being and 
my sufferings together! But I cannot die, and therefore, Telemachus, thou 
shalt not live; I will revenge myself of thy ingratitude; the nymph, who 
is the partner of thy crime, shall be the witness of thy punishment: and 
in her presence will I strike thee to the heart. But I rave: O unhappy 
Calypso! what wouldst thon do? Wouldst thou destroy the guiltless 
youth whom thou hast already made wretched? It is I that have kindled 
in the chaste bosom of Telemachus, a guilty flame. How pure was his 
innocence, and how uniform his virtue! how noble his detestation of vice, 
how heroic his disdain of inglorious pleasure! Why did I taint so immacu- 
late a breast? He would have left me, alas! And must he not leave me 
now? or, since he lives bat for my rival, if he stays, must he not stay only 
to despise me? But Ihave merited the misery that I suffer!—Go then, 
‘Telemachus! again let the seas divide us: go, and leave Calypso without 
consolation, unable to sustain the burden of life; unable to lay it down in 
the gravel Leave me, without consolation, overwhelmed with shame, and 
despoiled of hope, the victim of remorse, and the scorn of Eucharis!” 
Thus she sighed alone in the obscurity of her grotto: but, the next 
moment, starting suddenly from her seat, she ran out with a furious 
impetuosity: “Where art thou, Mentor,” says she, “is it thus that thy 
wisdom sustains Telemachus against the mischief that is even now ready 
to overwhelm him? thon sleepest while love is vigilant against thee. I 
can bear this slothful indifference no longer! Wilt thou always see the 
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to revenge me! Mayest thou be suspended in the middie of the deep, by 
the crag of some solitary and naked rock! There may the thunder strike 
thee from above ; and there mayest thou invoke Calypso, who ahall scom 
thy repentance, and enjoy thy punishment!” But the rage of Calppso 
evaporated with the very breath that expressed it, and the desire of 
retaining Telemachus revived in her bosom. ‘Let him live,” said she to 
herself, ‘‘and let him live here. Perhaps, in time, he will learn to set a 
just value upon my friendship, and reflect that Eucharis has no immortality 
to bestow. But, alas! I have ensnared myself by an inviolable oath; it 
has bound me with everlasting bonds; and the irremeable waters of Styx, 
by which I have sworn, preclude for ever the return of hope!” While 
these thoughts passed silently in her bosom, the characteristies of all the 
furies were impressed upon her countenance, and all the pestilential vapours 
of Cooytus seemed to exhale from her heart. 

Her whole appearance struck Telemachus with horror; she instantly 
perceived it, for what is hidden from the perspicacity of love? and the 
Giseovery added new violence to her frenzy. She suddenly started away 
from the place where she stood, with all the fury that inspires the votaries 
of Bacchus when their shouts echo from the mountains of Thrace; she 
rushed into the woods with a javelin in her band, calling all her nymphs 
to follow her, and threatening to pierce those who should stay behind : 
terrified at this menace they thronged round her, and Eucharis among the 
rest, her eyes swimming in tears, and her last look directed to Telemachus, 
te whom she did not dare to speak. The goddess trembled when she 
approached her; and was so far from being softened by her submission, 
that she burned with new rage, when she perceived that affliction itself 
only heightened her beauty. 

Telemachus was now left alone with Mentor: and, after a short interval 
of silence and confusion, he threw himself on the ground, and embraced 
his knees: he did not dare to throw himself on his neck, or even to lift 
up his eyes upon him. He burst into tears: he attempted to speak, but 
his voice failed him ; and he was yet more at a loss for words: he knew 
not what he ought to do, what he did, or what he would do: but at length 
he cried out—“O more than father! O Mentor! deliver me from the 
evils that surround me! I can neither forsake nor follow you: deliver me 
from evils that are worse than death: deliver me from myself; put an end 
to my being!” 

Mentor embraced him, comforted and encouraged him; and, without 
soothing his passion, reconciled him to life. “‘O son of the wise Ulysses !” 
said he, ‘‘whom the gods have so highly favoured, and whom they favour 
still; the very sufferings of which thou art now complaining are new 
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“testimonies of their love: he who has never felt the strength of his 
passions, and his own weakness, is not yet acquainted with wisdom ; he is 
not yet acquainted with himself; nor is he aware how little his own heart 
is to be trus@d. The gods have led thee, as it were, by the hand, to the 
brink of destruction ; they have shewed thee the depth of the abyss, but 
they have not suffered thee to fall in: secure now the knowledge which 
otherwise thou couldst never have acquired; and improve that experience, 
without which it would have been in vain to tell thee of the treachery of 
love, who flatters only to destroy, and who conceals the keenest anguish 
under the appearance of delight. Thou has now seen, and known, this 
lovely, this perfidious boy ; he came hither blooming in immortal beauty, 
end all was mirth and sport, elegance and dissipation; he stole away thy 
heart, and thou hadst pleasure in permitting the theft; yet didst thou 
wish to persuade thyself that it was still thy own. Thon wast solicitous 
to deceive me, and to flatter thyself; and thou art now gathering the fruits 
of thy indiscretion. Thon art importuning me to take away thy life; and 
that I will comply, is the only hope thet lingers in thy breast; the god- 
dese is transformed, by the violence of her passions, to sn infernal fury. 
Eucharis is tormented by a flame less tolerable than the pains of death ; 
and among the nymphs of Calypso, Jealousy has scattered her plagues 
with an unsparing hand. Such are the exploits of that boy, whose appear- 
ance was so gentle and lovely ; How greatly, then, art thou beloved by the 
gods, who have opened a way for thee to fly from him, and’ return to thy 
country, the object not of » blameless only, bat a noble passion! Calypso 
is herself compelled to drive thee hence: the vessel is ready ; call up, 
then, all thy courage, and let us make haste to quit this island, where it 
is certain that virtue can never dwell.” 

Mentor, while he was yet speaking, took Telemachus by the hand, and 
led him towards the shore. Telemachus consented with silent reluctance, 
end looked behind him at every step. Eucharis was still in sight, though 
at a considerable distance ; and not being able to see her face, he gazed at 
her fine hair, which, tied in a lock, played gracefully behind her, and at 
her loose light robe that flowed negligently in the wind; he remarked the 
easy majesty of ber gait, and could have kissed the mark of her footsteps 
on the ground. When his eye could no longer reach her, he listened ; 
and he persuaded himself that he heard her voice: he still saw her though 
she was absent: his fancy realized her image; and he thought that he 
was talking with her, not knowihg where he was, nor hearing anything 
that was said by Mentor. 

But, at length, awaking as from a dream—* Mentor,” said he, “Iam 
resolved to follow you; but I have not yet taken leave of Hucharis: and I 
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would rather perish than abandon her with ingratitude! Stay only till I 
see her once more; stay only till I bid her farewell for ever. Let me tell 
her, that the godg, jealous of my felicity, compel me to depart; but that 
they shall sooner put @ period to my life, than blot her fram my remem- 
brance. © my father! grant me this last, this most reasonable request ; 
or deatroy me this moment, and let me die at your feet; I have no desire 
to continue in this island; nor will I give up my heart to love; it is, 
indeed, a stranger to the passion ; for all that I feel for Eucharis amounts 
but to friendship and gratitude. I desire only to bid her farewell, and 1 
will then follow you without a moment’s delay.”’ 

“My son,” replied Mentor, “my pity for you is more than I can 
‘express: your passion is so violent, that you are not sensible it possesses 
you: you imagine yourself. to be in a state of tranguillity, even while you 
are abjuring me to take away your life. You declare that you are not 
under the influence of love, while you feel yourself unable to quit the 
object of your passion; while you see and hear her only, and are blind 
and deaf to all besides: so the wretch, whom a fever has rendered delirious, 
teils you he is not sick. Your understanding is blinded by desire: you 
sre ready to renounce Penelope, who expecta you in Ithaca; and Ulysses, 
whom you shall certainly see again at your return, and to whose throne 
you are to succeed. You would give up all the glory which the gods have 
promised, and confirmed by the miracles which they have wrought in your 
behalf, to live with Eucharis in obscurity aud disgrace: and yet you pre- 
tend that your attachment to her is not the effect of love? What is it but 
love that troubles you? what but love has made you weary of life? and 
what else produced the transport that betrayed your secret to Calypso? 1 
do not accuse you of insincerity; but I pity your delusion, Fly, fly, 
O Telemachus! for love is conquered only by flight: against such an 
enemy, true courage consists in fear and retreat; in retreat without delibe- 
gation, and without looking back. You cannot have forgotten the tender 
suxicties. you have cost me from your earliest infancy, nor the dangers 
which my counsel has enabled you to avoid; why, then, will you distrust 
me now? Believe me, or let me leave you to your fate. You know not 
the anguish that my heart has felt to see you rush forward in the path of 
destruction; you know not what I secretly suffered when I did not dare 
to speak to you: your mother felt not a severer pang at your birth, I 
was silent; and suppressed even my sighs, in the fond hope that you would 
at length return to me without edmonition or reproof. O my son! 
yestore to me that which is dearer than life; give me thyself! and be 
once more mine and thy ewn. If reason shall at length prevail over 
passion, I shal! live, and my life shall be happy: but if, in the contest with 
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passion, reason shall give way, my happiness is st an end, and I can live 
no 5 

During this discourse, Mentor continued to sdvancg,towards the sea; 
and Telemschus, who had not yet sufficient resolution to have followed him, 
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was yet so far influenced as to 
suffer himself to be led forward 
without resistance. Minerva, in 
this crisis of his fate, still con- 
cealed under the form of Mentor, 
’ covered him invisibly with her 
a} shield, and diffused round him 
“> _ the divine radiance of uncreated 
Uf} light: its influence was imme- 
AVA dinte and irresistible; and Tele- 
machus was conscious to a 
strength of mind, which, since 
he came into the island of 
Calypso, he had never felt. They 
came at length to the sea-shore, 
which in that place was steep 
and rocky ; it projected in = 
cliff, which was broken by the 
foaming surge below, and which, from the top, commanded an extensive 
prospect of the country: from this promontory they looked to see whether 
the ship, which had been built by Mentor, was still in the place where they 
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bad left it, and they beheld a scene which, to Mentor at least, was 
extremely mortifying and distressful. 

Love, who wag conscious that his shafts could make no impression upon 
Mentor, now saw him carry off Telemachus, with new pangs of dis- 
appointed malignity: he wept with rage and vexation ; and went in search 
of Calypso, who was wandering about in the most gloomy recesses of the 
forest. The moment she saw him, a deep sigh escaped her, and she ‘elt 
every wound in her bosom begin to bleed afresh. ‘Art thon s goddess?” 
said the disdainful boy; “and dost thon suffer thyself to be denied by a 
feeble. mortal, who is captive in thy dominions? Why is he suffered to 
depart with impunity?”—‘O fatal power!” replied Calypso, “let me 
no more listen to thy dangerous counsel, which has already acduced me 
from a state of perfect and delicious tranquillity, and plunged me into an 
abyaa of misery, where thought itself can find no bottom, All counsel ia, 
indeed, too late: I have sworn, by the waters of the Styx, that I will not 
detain him; and this awful oath, Jupiter himself, the father of the gods, 
omnipotent and eternal, does not dare to violate. Depart then, Telemachus, 
from this island; depart thou also, pernicious boy! for my misfortunes are 
derived rather from thee than from him!” 

Love, drying up his tears, replied with a smile of derision and disdain : 
And this oath has left you without an expedient! Leave the matter, 
then, to my management. As you have sworn to let Telemachus depart, 
take no measures to detain him ; but neither I nor your nymphs are bound 
by your oath. I will incite them to burn the vessel that Mentor has so 
hastily built, and his diligence to circumvent us shall be ineffectual ; 
he also shall be circumvented in his turn, and find bimself unexpectedly 
deprived of all means to rescue Telemachus from your power.” 

The voice of Love thus soothed the despair of Calypso, as the breath 
of the zephyrs, upon the margin of a stream, refreshes the languid flock 
which are fainting in the burning heat of a summer's sun; the sweet 
influence of hope and joy was again felt in her breast, her countenance 
became serene, and her eyes soft and placid; the glooms of care were 
dissipated for a moment; she stopped, she smiled: end she repaid the 
flattery of the wanton boy with caresses, which prepared new anguish for 
her heart. 

., Cupid, pleased with the success upon Calypso, went to-try his influence 
‘typon her nymphs ; they were scattered about upon the mountains like a 
lock of sheep, which, pursued by some hungry wolf, had fled far from the 
shepherd. Having econ got them together—“Telemachus,” says he, ‘in 
stil in your hands; but if a moment is lost, he will escape you: make 
haste, then, and set fire to the vessel which the temerity of Mentor has 
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constructed to carry him off!” Torches were now lighted in 4 moment; 
they rushed towards the seashore, with the cries and gestures of frantic 
Bacchanals, their hair dishevelled, and their limbs trembling: the flames 
spread; the whole vessel was soon in 2 blaze; and the smoke, intermixed 
with sheets of fire, rose in a cloudy volume to the sky. 

‘Telemachus and Mentor saw the flames, and heard the cries of the 
nymphs from the top of the rocks, Telemachus was secretly inclined to 
rejoice at what had happened ; the health of his mind was not yet per- 
fectly restored; and Mentor remarked, that his passion was like a fire not 
totally extinguished, which, from time to time, gleams from the embers, 
and frequently throws out sparks with a sudden and unexpected vigour. 
“Now,” says Telemachus, “our retreat is cut off, and our escape from 
this island is impossible!’ Mentor, who perceived that he was relapsing 
into all his follies, knew that not a moment was to be lost: he saw a 
vessel laying at anchor at a distance, which did not approach the shore, 
because it was well know to all pilots that the island of Calypso was inac- 
cessible, This wise guardian of unexperienced youth, therefore, suddenly 
pushed Telemachus from the top of the rock into the sea, and instantly 
leaped after him. Telemachus, who was at first stunned by the fall, drank 
of the briny wave, and became the sport of the surge: but, at length, 
recovering from his astonishment, and seeing Mentor, who had stretched 
out his hand to assist him in swimming, he thought only how to leave the 
island at a distance. 

The nymphs, who before imagined that they had secured their captives, 
uttered a dreadful cry when they saw them escape? Calypso, agnin over~ 
whelmed with despair, retired to her grotto, which she filled with unavail- 
complaints; and Love, who saw his triumph suddenly changed into a 
defeat, sprung up into the air; and spreading his wings, took his flight 
to the groves of Idalia, where he was expected by Venus. The boy, still 
more cruel than his mother, consoled himself for his disappointment by 
laughing, with her, at the mischief they had done. 

Telemachns felt, with pleasure, that his fortitude, and his love of virtue, 
revived, as his distance from the fatal island of Calypso increased, “I 
now,” said he to Mentor, “experience what you have told me; but, what, 
if I had not experienced, I could never have believed: ‘Vice can only 
be conquered by flight? My father, how dear a testimony have the gods 
given me of their love, by granting me the guidance and protection of thy 
wisdom! . I deserve, indeed, to be deprived of both; I deserve to be 
abandoned to my own folly. I now fear neither seas nor winds; I appre- 
hend danger only from my passions ; love alone is more to be dreaded than 
all the calamities of shipwreck.” 








BOOK Vill. 


Argument. 


The Vessel appears to be a Tyrian, commanded by Adoam the brother of 
Narbal, by whom the adventurers are kindly received. Adoam recol- 
lects Telemachns, and relates tne tragical death of Pygmalion and 
Astarbe, and the acceasion of Baleazar, whom the tyrant his father bad 
disgraced at her instigation. During a benquet which be prepares for 
hia guests, Achitoaa entertains them with music, which brings the Tri- 
tons, the Nereids, and other divinities of the sea, in crewds round the 
vessel; Mentor taking up a lyre, plays much better than Achitoas, 
Adoam relates the wonders of Battica: he describes the soft tempera- 
ment of the air, and the beauties of the country, where the utmost 
simplicity of manners secures to the people uninterrupted tranquillity. 












Tae vessel which lay at anchor, and 
which Telemachus and Mentor were 
approaching, was of Phoenicis, and 
bound to Epirus. The Pheenicians who 
is were on board, had seen Telemachus 
‘© pe in his voyage from Egypt; but he 
could not be sufficiently distinguished 
to be known, while he was swimming in the sea, When 
Mentor was near enough the vessel to be heard, he 3 
raised his head above the water, and called out with a 
loud voice, “Phcenicians ! you, who succour alike the dis- 
tressed of all nations, refuse not your assistance to two © eT 
strangers, whose life depends upon your humanity: if e i 4 











you have any reverence for the gods, take us on board, 20 Kea 
and we will accompany you whithersoever you are }5” j, vt Ow 
bound.” The commander of the vessel immediately FEAL Wek oe 
answered, “We wilt receive you with joy; it is not necessary that you 
should be known to us; it suffices that you are men, and in distress.” He 
gave orders accordingly, and they were taken into the ship. 

When they first came aboard, they were so exhausted and out of breath 
that they could neither speak nor move; for they had been swimming a 
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long time, and struggled hard with the billows; they recovered, however, 
by degrees, and had change of apparel brought them; their own being 
heavy with the water it had imbibed, which ran off from all parts. As 
soon as they were able to speak, the Pheenicians gathered round them, 
and were impatient to hear their adventures: “How,” said the com- 
mander, “did. you get into that island, from whence you came hither? 
It is in the posseasion of a goddess, who suffers no man to enter it; and, 
indeed, it is surrounded by rocks, which are always beaten by so dreadful 
@ surge, that it can scarce be approached without certain shipwreck.” 
Mentor replied, ‘We were driven on shore by a storm: we are Greeks 
from Ithaca, an island not far.from Epirus, whither you are bound; and 
if you should not touch there, which however is in your course, we will be 
satisfied to be put on shore at your port; for we shall find friends at 
Epirus, who will procure us a pessage to Ithaca; and we shall still think 
ourselves indebted to your humanity, for the happiness of being again 
restored to all that is dear to us in the world.’” 

Telemachus remained silent, and left Mentor to answer for them both ; 
the faults which he had committed in the island of Calypso, having greatly 
increased his prudence; he was now diffident of himself; and conscious 
how much he always stood in need of the instructions of superior wisdom, 
when he had no opportunity of asking Mentor’s advice, he watched his 
countenance, and endeavoured to discover his sentiments in his looks. 

The Phanician commander, observing the silence of Telemachus, looked 
earnestly at him, and thought he remembered to have seen him before; 
‘but not being able to recollect any particulars, “Permit me,” said he, ‘to 
ask, if you have not some remembrance of having seen me before; for I 
think this is not the first time I have seen you: your countenance is well 
known to me; it struck me at the first glance, but I cannot recollect 
where we have met; perhaps my memory may be assisted by yours.” 
Telemachus immediately replied, with a mixture of surprise and pleasure, 
“T have felt at the sight of you, exactly what you have felt at the sight of 
me; I well remember to have seen you; but I cannot recollect, whether 
in Egypt or at Tyre.” The Phcenician, at the mention of Egypt and 
Tyre, like a man, who, waking in the morning, has brought back 
by degrees, and as it were from a remote distance, the evanescent images 
of a dream which had fled with the shadows of the night, suddenly cried 
out, “Thon art Telemachus, with whom Narbal contracted 2 friendship 
when we were returning from Egypt! I am his brother, of whom you have 
doubtlezs heard him often speak: I left you with him, when we arrived 
at Tyre, being myself obliged to make a voyage to Boctica, that celebrated 
country, near the pillars of Hercules, on the remotest confines of the deep : 
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having, therefore, but just seen you, it is not strange that I did not per- 
fectly recollect you at first sight.” 

“T perceive,” said Telemachus, “that you are Adoam; I had no 
opportunity of @ personal acquaintance with you, but I have heard much 
of you from Narbal. How should I rejoice, to hear of him from you! for 
to me, his memory will be for ever dear. Is he still at Tyre? has he 
suffered nothing from the suspicion and cruelty of Pygmalion?” —* Telem- 
achus,” said Adoam, interrupting him, ‘fortune haa now given you in 
charge to a man, who will, to the utmost of his abilities, deserve the trust : 
I will put you on shore at Ithaca, before I proceed to Epirus; and you 
shall not find less friendship in the brother of Narbal than in Narbal him- 
self.” Having looked aloft while he was speaking, he observed that the 
wind for which he had waited, began to blow; he, therefore, gave orders 





instantly to weigh anchor; the sails were spread to the breeze, and the 
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Adoam then took Telemachus and Mentor apart; ‘I will now,” said he 
to Telemachus, “gratify your curiosity. The tyranny of Pygmalion is 
at an end; from that scourge, the righteous gods have delivered the earth! 
As he dared to trust no man, so no man dared to trust him; the good 
were content to sigh in secret, and to hide themselves from his cruelty, 
without attempting any thing against him; the wicked thought there was 
no way of securing their own lives, but by putting an end tohis. There was 
not a man in Tyre, who was not in rerpetual danger of alarming his 
suspicion ; and to this danger, the guards themselves were more exposed 
than others: as his life was in their hands, he feared them in proportion 
to their power; and he sacrificed them to his safety, upon the slightest 
mistrust; thus, his very search of security, rendered the finding of it 
impossible ; those, in whose hands he had deposited his life, were, them- 
selves, in perpetual danger by his suspicion; and the only expedient to 
deliver themselves from this dreadful situation, was to anticipate the effects 
of his suspicion by his death. The first, however, who took a resolution 
to destroy him, was the impious Astarbe, whom you have heard so often 
mentioned already. She was passionately enamoured of a young Tyrian, 
who had great possessions, and whose name was Joazar; and had con- 
ceived a design of placing him upon the throne ; to facilitate the execution 
of this project, she persuaded the king, that Phadael, the eldest of his 
two sons, being impatient to succeed him, had conspired against his life; 
she suborned witnesses to support the charge, and the unhappy tyrant 
cansed Phadael to be put to death. Baleazar, his second son, was sent to 
Samos, under pretence of learning the manners and the sciences of Greece ; 
but, in reality, because Astarbe had persuaded the king, that it was 
necessary to send him away, lest he should associate himself with the 
malcontents. The ship, in which he was embarked, had scarce quitted 
the port, when those who had been appointed to navigate her, having been 
corrupted by the perfidious inhumanity of Astarbe, contrived to make a 
shipwreck of the vessel in the night; and having thrown the young prince 
into the sea, they preserved themselves by swimming to some foreign 
barks, that waited for them at a convenient distance. 

** Yn the mean time, the amours of Astarbe were secrets to none but 
Pygmalion, who fondly imagined himself to be the only object of her 
affection : he, who heard even the whispers of the breeze with distrust and 
dread, relied on this abandoned woman with a blind and implieit confi- 
dence: at the time, however, when love rendered him the dupe of her 
artifices, he was incited, by avarice, to find some pretence for putting 
Joazar, her favourite, to death, that he might seize upon his riches. 

« But while suspicion, love, and avarice, were thua sharing the heart of 
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Pygmalion, Astarbe was contriving his immediate destruction: she thought 
it possible, that he might have discovered something of her connexion 
with Joazar, and if not, she knew that avarice alone would furnish him 
with a sufficient motive to cut him off: she concluded, therefore, that not 
& moment was to be lost: she saw, that all the principal officers of the 
court were ready to dip their hands in his blood, and she heard of some 
new conspiracy every day: yet there was none whom she could make the 
confidants of her design, without putting her own life in their power; and, 
therefore, she determined to destroy Pygmalion by poison, and to admin- 
ister it herself, 

“ Tt was his general practice to eat with her in private; and he always 
dressed his food himself, not daring to trust any hand but his own; while 
he was thus employed, he used to lock himself up in the most retired 
part of his palace, the better to conceal his fears, and elude observation. 
He did not dare to enjoy any of the pleasures of the table, nor even to 
taste anything which had not been prepared wholly by himself; he was 
thus precluded from the use, not only of delicacies and refinements in 
cookery, but of wine, bread, salt, oil, milk, and all other ordinary food! 
he lived entirely upon fruit, which he gathered himself from his garden, 
or such roots and herbs as he sowed and dressed with his own hands; he 
drank no liquor, but the water which he drew from a fountain that was 
enclosed in a part of the palace, of which he always kept the key: and 
notwithstanding his confidence in Astarbe, he did not, in this particular, 
lay aside his precaution even with respect to her; he made her eat aud 
drink of everything that furnished out their repast, before he tasted it 
himself, that he might be sure not to be poisoned without her, and that 
ehe might have no hope of surviving him. She contrived, however, to 
render this precaution ineffectual; for she took a counterpoison, which 
she had obtained of an old woman yet more wicked than herself, whom 
upon this occasion, she made no scruple to trust, as she was already the 
confidant of her amours. As she was thus secured against danger, in 
poisoning the king with food of which she was herself to partake, she 
accomplished her purpose in the following manner : 

‘At the moment when they were sitting down to their repast, the old 
woman made a noise at one of the doors of the apartment; the king, 
always under the terrors of assassination, was greatly alarmed, and ran in 
haste to the door, to see that it was secured: the old woman having per- 
formed her part, withdrew; and the king stood torpid im suspense, not 
knowing what to think of the noise he had heard, not daring to resolve 
his doubts by opening the door. Astarbe encouraged him, caressed him, 
and pressed him to eat, having thrown poison into his golden cup, while 
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he ran to the door upon the alarm. Pygmalion, with his usual precaution, 
gave the cup first into her hand; and she drank without fear, confiding in 
the antidote she had taken: Pygmalion then drank himself; and, in a 
short time afterwards, sunk down in a state of total insensibility. Astarbe, 
who knew that he was capable of stabbing her to the heart upon the 
slightest suspicion, and that he might recover from this fit while he had 
yet strength to do it, immediately rent her clothes, tore her hair, and 
burst into clamorous lementations: she took the dying king in her 
arms, pressed him to her bosom, and shed over him a flood of tears, which 
she had always at command; but when she saw thet his strength was 
just exhausted, and the last agony coming on, she dropped the mask, and 
to prevent the possibility of his recovery, threw herself upon him, and 
smothered him: she then took the royal signet from his finger, and the 
disdem from his head, and presented them both to Joazar, whom she 
called in for that purpose. She imagined, thst all her partizans would 
readily concur in the gratification of her passion; and that her lover 
would not fail to be proclaimed king: but those who had paid their court 
to her with the greatest assiduity, were base and mercenary wretches, who 
were incapable of a sincere affection; and who, besides being destitute of 
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courage, were deterred from supporting Astarbe, by the fear of her enemies ; 
her own pride, dissimulation, and cruelty, were yet more formidable; and 
every one wished that she might perish, as a pledge of his own security. 
In the mean time, the palace was in the utmost confusion: nothing was 
heard, but a repetition of the words, ‘The king is dead! some stood 
errified and irresolute ; others ran to arms; every one rejoiced at the 
event, but every one apprehended the consequences. The news presently 
circulated, from mouth to mouth, through the whole city, where there was 
not so much as a single person that regretted the death of the king, which 
was an universal deliverance and consolation. 

“‘Narbal, struck with an event so sudden and awful, compassionsted 
the misfortunes of Pygmalion, though he could not but detest his vices ; 
he regretted, like an honest man, his having betrayed himself to destruction 
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by an unlimited and unreserved confidence in Astarbe ; choosing rather to 
be a tyrant, disclaimed by nature, and ubhorred by mankind, than to fullil 
the duties of a sovereign, and become the father of his people. He was 
also attentive to the interests of the state, and made haste to assemble the 
friends of their country, to oppose the measures of Astarbe ; under whose 
influence, there was the greatest reason to apprehend a reign yet more 
oppreasive than that of Pygmalion himself. 

“Narbal knew, that Baleazar was not drowned when he was thrown into 
the sea; though the wretches, who assured Astarbe of his death, thought 
otherwise : he saved himself under favour of the night by swimming: and. 
some Cretan merchants, touched with compassion, took him into their 
vessel: having no reason to doubt but that his destruction was intended, 
and being equally afraid of the cruel jealousy of Pygmalion, and the fatal 
artifices of Astarbe, he did not dare to return into his father’s dominions, 
but wandered about on the coast of Syria, where he had been left by the 
Cretans who took him up, and gained a scanty subsistence by tending a 
flock of sheep: at length, however, he found means to make Narbal 
acquainted with his situation; not doubting but that he might safely trust 
his secret and life with a man, whose virtue had been so often tried, 
Narbal, though he had been ill-treated by the father, did not look with less 
tenderness upon the son: nor was he less attentive to his interests, in 
which, however, his principal view was to prevent his undertaking any 
thing inconsistent with the duty he still owed to his father; and therefore, 
he exerted all his influence to reconcile him to his ill fortune. 

«Baleazar had requested Narbal to send him a ring as a token, when- 
ever it should be proper for him to repair to Tyre; but Narbal did not 
think it prudent, during the life of Pygmalion, as it would have been 
attended with the utmost danger to them both: the tyrant's inquisitive cir~ 
eumspection being such, as no subtlety or diligence could elude; but as 
soon as the fate he merited had overtaken him, Narbal sent the ring to 
Baleazar, Baleazar set out immediately, and arrived at the gates of Tyre, 
while the whole city was in the utmost trouble and perplexity, to know 
who should succeed to the throne: he was at once known and acknowledged, 
as well by the principal Tyrians, as by the people ; they loved him, not for 
the sake of his father, who was the object of universal detestation, but for 
his own amiable and gracious disposition; and even his misfortunes now 
threw a kind of splendour around him, which shewed his good qualities to 
the greatest advantage, and produced a tender interest in his favour. 

«Narbal assembled the chiefs of the people, the clders of the council, 
and the priests of the great goddess of Phoenicia. They saluted Baleazar 
as their king: and he was immediately proclaimed by the heralds, amidst 
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the acelamations of the people. The shouts were heard by Astarbe in one 
of the innermost recesses of the palace, where she had shut herself up. 
with Joazer, her effeminate and infamous favourite: she was abandoned 
by all the sycophants and parasites, the corrupt prostitutes of power, who 
had attached themselves to her during the life of Pygmalion; for the 
wicked fear the wicked; they know them to be unworthy of confidence, 
and therefore do not wish they should be invested with power. Men of 
corrupt principles know how much others, of the same characters, abuse 
authority, and to what excess they carry oppression; they wish rather to 
have the good set over them; for though they cannot hope for reward, 
they know that they shall not suffer injury. Astarbe, therefore, was 
deserted by all but a few wretches, who had so far involved themselves in 
her guilt, that, whatever party they should esponse, they could not hope 
to escape punishment. 

“The palace was soon forced; guilt, naturally irresolute and timid, 
made little resistance, and the criminals endeavoured to save themselves by 
flight. Astarbe tried to make her escape disguised like a slave; but she 
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was detected and seized by a soldier, who knew her: and it was with great 
difficulty that the peaple were prevented from tearing her to pieces; they 
16 
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had already thrown her down, and were dragging her along the pavement, 
when Narbal rescued her out of their hands. She then entreated that she 
might speak to Baleazar, whom she hoped to influence by her beauty, and 
to impose upon by pretending that she could make important discoveries. 
Baleazar could not refuse to hear her: and she approached him with an 
expression of sweetness and modesty inher countenance, which gave new 
power to her beauty, and might have softened rage into pity and compla- 
eency. She addressed him with the most delicate and insinuating flattery 5 
the conjured him, by the ashes of his father, to take pity upon her, whom 
he had so tenderly loved; she invoked the gods, as if she had paid them 
the homage of sincere adoration ; she shed 2 flood of tears, and prostrating 
herself on the ground before the young king, she passionately embraced 
his knees. But as soon as she imagined these arts had gained an influence 
over him, she neglected nothing to render him suspicious of the most 
feithfol and affectionate of his servants; she accused Narbal of having 
entered into a conspiracy against Pygmalion; and of intrigues, to procure 
himeelf to be chosen king instead of Baleazar, whom she insinuated, he 
had intended to poison. In the same manner, she calumniated every other 
person, whom she knew to be a friend to virtue; and hoped to find 
Baleazar susceptible of the same distrust and suspicion as his father; but 
the young prince, discerning and disdaining both her subtlety and her 
malice, suddenly interrupted her, by calling for his guards; she was im- 
mediately carried to prison, and a proper number of persons, distinguished. 
for their experience and their wisdom, were appointed to inquire into her 
conduct, 

“They discovered, with horror, that she had first poisoned, and then 
smothered Pygmalion: and that her whole life had been one uninterrupted 
series of the most enormous crimes: she was, therefore, judged worthy of 
the severest punishment which the laws of Phcenicia could inflict, and con- 
demned to be burnt by a slow fire. But as soon as she found that her 
crimes were known, and her judges inexorable, she gave way to all the 
fories that had taken possession of her soul; and she immediately swal- 
Towed poison, which she had taken care conceal about her, as the means 
of a speedy death, if she should be condemned to suffer lingering torments. 
Those who were about her, soon perceived that she suffered intolerable 
pain, and offered such relief as was in their power? but, without giving 
any answer, she made signs thst she would receive no assistance: they 
then spoke to her of the righteous gods, whose anger she had provoked ; 
but instead of-expressing contrition or remorse, she looked upward with a 
mixture of despite and arrogance, 88 if she sbhorred their attributes, and 
defied their vengeance: 
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“Tue last agony now came on, and her dying aspect expreased only 
impiety and rage; of that beauty, which had been fatal to so. many, n0 
remains were now left; every grace was vanished; her eyes, upon which 
the hand of death was already heavy, were turned hastily on every aide, 
with a wild and unmeaning ferocity; her lips were convulsed, her mouth 
open, and her whole countenance distorted ; a livid paleness succeeded, 
aad her body became cold ; yet sometimes she started, as it were, back to 
Jife ; but it was only to express the pang that roused her, by shrieks and 
groans, At length, however, she expired, leaving those that stood around 
ber in a state of inexpressible confusion and horror. Her guilty soul, 
without doubt, descended to those mournful regions, where the unrelenting 
daughters of Danaus are perpetually employed in filling vessels that will 
not hold water, where Ixion for ever turns his wheel; and Tantalus, 
in vein, endeavours to slake his everlasting thirst, with the water that 
eludes his lips; where Sisyphus, with unavailing labour, rolls up the stone, 
which eternally falls back ; and where Tityus feels the vulture incessantly 
prey upon his heart, which, as fast as it is devoured, is renewed. ~ 

*«Baleazar, having expressed his gratitude to the gods for his deliverance 
from this monster, by innumerable sacrifices, began his reign by a conduct 
altogether different from that of Pygmalion. He applies himaelf, with 
great diligence, to revive commerce, which had long languished by « gradual 
decline ; in matters of great importance, he takes the advice of Narbal, 
yet does not submit implicitly to his direction; in every instance, he makes 
the administration of government his.own act, and takes cognizance of all 
things with his own eye; he hears every one’s opinion, and then deter- 
mines according to his own: he is, consequently, the ‘dol of his people; 
and, by possessing their affections, he is master of more wealth, than the 
cruel avarice of his father could ever hoard; for there is not a man in his 
dominions that would not freely part with his whole property, if, upon a 
pressing necessity, he should require it of him: what he leaves his people, 
therefore, is more effectually his own, than it would be if he took it away. 
All precautions for the security of his person are unnecessary: for he is 
continually surrounded with an impregnable defence—the affection of the 
public; there is not a aubject in his kingdom that does not dread the loss 
of his prince, as a calamity to himself; and who would not interpose between 
him-and danger, at the hazard of his life. He is happy, and all his people 
are happy with him; he is afraid of requiring too much of them, and they 
ere afraid of offering him too little: his moderation leaves them in 
affluence, but this affluence renders them neither intractable nor insolent : 
for they are habitually industrious, addicted to commerce, and inflexible in 
supporting the ancient purity of their laws. Phoenicia has now reached 
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the summit of greatness and of giory, and owes all her prosperity to her 
young king] 

 Narbalis his minister, the instrument of his virtue, and of his wisdom. 
O Telemachus! if he was now to see you, with what joy would he load you 
with presents, and send you back with magnificence to your own country! 
How would he have rejoiced, to have placed the son of Ulysses upon the 
throne of Ithaca, to diffuse the same happiness through that island, which 
Baleazar dispenses at Tyre! And how happy am I, to render you this 
service in his atead !” 

Telemachus, who had listened with great pleasure to the relation of these 
events, and was yet more sensibly touched with the tender and zealous 
friendship with which Adoam had received him in his misfortunes, replied 
only by clasping him to his breast in a transport of gratitude, affection, 
and esteem. Adoam then inquired how he came on shore at the island of 
Calypso; and Telemachus, in his turn, gave him the history of: his 
departure from Tyre, of his passage to the isle of Cyprus, of the manner 
of his finding Mentor, of their voyage to Crete, of the public games for 
the eleetion of a king after the flight of Idomeneus, of the resentment of 
‘Venus, of their shipwreck, of the pleasure with which Calypso received 
them, of her becoming jealous of Eucharis, and of his being thrown into 
the sea by Mentor, upon his perceiving a Phoonician vessel at some distance 
from the coast, é 

Adoam then ordered a magnificent entertainment; and, as a farther 
testimony of his jov, he improved it with all the pleasures of which his 
situation would 1 During the repast, which was served by young 
Pheenicians, dressed in white garments, and crowned with flowers; the 
place was perfumed by burning the most odoriferous gums of the east; 
they were entertained with the sound of the flute, by musicians, to whom 
the rowers had resigned their seats; and this melody was, from time to 
time, interrupted by Achitoas, who accompanied his lyre with his voice, 
in strains which were worthy to be heard at the table of the gods, and 
‘to which even Apollo might have listened with delight. The Tritons, 
Nereids, and all the deities who rule the waters in subordination to the 
father of the deep, and even all the monsters of those hoary regions un- 
known to man, quitted the watery grottos of the abyss, and swam in 
crowds round the vessel to enjoy the harmony. A band of Phoonician 
youths, of exquisite beauty, clothed in fine linen, whiter than snow, en- 
tertained them a long time with dancing, in the manner of their country, 
afterwards with the dances of Egypt, and at last with those of Greece. 
At proper intervals, the shrill voice of the trumpet interposed, and the 
waves resounded to the distant shores. The silence of the night, the 
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éalmness of the sea, the Ismbent radiance of the moon, which trembled on 
the surface of the waves, and the deep azure of the sky, spangled with a 
thonsand stars, concurred to heighten the beauty of the scene. 

Telemachus, who was remarkable for a quick EET 
and lively sensibility, tasted all these pleasures 
with a high relish: yet he did not dare to give 
his heart up to their influence : since he had ex- 
perienced in the island of Calypso, to his great 
confusion and disgrace, how easily a young mind 
is inflamed, he regarded all pleasures, however 
innocent, with distrust and dread; and watched 
the looks of Mentor, to discover what he thought 
of these, 

Mentor was pleased with his embarrassment, 
‘but without seeming to discover it; at length, 
however, touched with his self-denial, he said, / 
with a smile, “I know of what you are 
afraid, and your fear does you honour; do 
not, however, let it carry you too far: it 
is not possible to wish you the enjoyment 
of pleasure more earnestly than I wish it to 
you, provided it is a pleasure that 
neither inffames the passions, nor 
effeminates the character : your 
pleasures must be such as re- 
fresh and unbend the = 
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as legve you complete master of yourself; not such as subdue you to 
their. power. Those that I wish you do not inflame the soul with « 
‘brutal fury; but sooth it, by a sweet and gentle influence, to a pure and 
peaceful enjoyment. You have endured toil and danger; and relaxaticn 
and solace are now necessary : accept, then, with gratitude to Adoam, the 
pleasures that he now offers you; enjoy them, my dear Telemachus, enjoy 
them without fear or restraint. . There is neither austerity nor affectation 
in wisdom, who is, indeed, the parent of delight; for she alone has the 
‘secret of intermixing sports and merriment, with serious thought end 
important labour; by labour she gives poignancy to pleasure, and by 
pleasure she restores vigour to labour: Wisdom blushes not to be merry, 
when she sees a fit occasion for mirth.” 

Mentor, as he pronounced these words, took up alyre, which he touched 
with so much skill, that Achitoas, struck with surprise and jealousy, 
suffered his own instrument to drop from his hand ; hia eyes sparkled, his 
eountenance changed colour, and his anguish and confusion would have 
been remarked by all present, if their attention had not been wholly 
engrossed by the music of Mentor: they were afraid even to breathe, lest 
they should mingle any other sound with his harmony, and lose some strain 
of his enchanting song. Their enjoyment would, indeed, have been 
perfect, if they had not feared it would end too soon; for the voice of 
Mentor, though it had no effeminate softness, was capable of all the 
varieties of modulation ; it was equally melodious and strong; and had an 
expression perfectly adapted to the sentiment even in the minutest particular. 

He first sung the praises of Jupiter, the father and the sovereign of gods 
end men, who shakes the universe with a nod ; he then represented, under 
the figure of Minerva issuing from his head, that wisdom, which, proceed- 
ing from himself, as its only and eternal source, is diffused in boundless 
emanation, to irradiate such created minds as are open to receive it. 
‘These truths he sung in such a strain of unaffected piety, and with such a 
sense of their sublimity and importance, that his audience imagined them- 
selves transported to the summit of Olympus, and placed in the presence 
‘of Jupiter, whose eye is more piercing than his thunder. He then sung 
the fate of Narcissus, who becoming enamoured of his own beauty, at 
which he gazed incessantly from the brink of s fountain that reflected it, 
pined awéy with ineffectual desire, and was changed into a flower that bears 
his ‘name; ‘and “he Jest celebrated the untimely death of the beautiful 
Adonis, who péridied by the tusks of a boar, and whomi Venus, unable to 

The passions of the sadience corresponded with the subject of the 
‘song; they melted silently into tears, and felt an inexpressible delight in 
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their grief. When the music was at an end, the Phoenicians looked round 
upon each other with astonishment and admiration. One said, “This is 
certainly Urpheus! and these are the strains by which he tamed the wild 
beasts of the desert, and gave motion to trees and rocks: it was thus that 
he enchanted Cerberus, suspended the torments of Ixion and the Danaids, 
and touched with pity the inexorable breast of Pluto, who permitted him 
to lead back the fair Eurydice from his dominions.” Another said, it was 
Linus, the son of Apollo; and a third, that it was Apollo himself. Even 
‘Telemachus was little less surprised than the rest ; for he did not know that 
Mentor had been so excellent‘a proficient in music. Achitoas, who had now 
sufficiently recollected himself to conceal his jealousy, began an encomium 
upon Mentor, but he blushed as he spoke, and found himself unable to 
proceed. Mentor, who perceived his confusion, was desirous to hide it 
from others; and seeing he could not go on, he began to epeak, that he 
might appear to interrupt him; he also endeavoured to console him, by 
giving him the praise due to his merit. Achitoas, however, could not be 
consoled ; for he felt, that Mentor surpassed him yet more in generosity 
than in skill. 

In the mean time, Telemachus addressed himself to Adoam: “I 
remember,” said he, ‘that you mentioned a voyage you made to Beetica, 
since we returned together from Egypt: Boetica is a country, concerning 
which many wonders are related, which it is difficult to believe: tell me, 
therefore, whether they are true ?’—“I shall be glad,” said Adoam, “ta 
describe that country to you; for it is well worthy your curiosity, and is 
yet more extraordinary than fame has reported it. 

“ The river Boctis flows through a fertile country, where the air is always 
temperate, and the sky serene. This river, which gives name to the 
country, falls into the ocean near the pillars of Hercules; not far from 
the place where the sea heretofore, breaking its bounds, separated the 
country of Tarsis from the vast continent of Africa. This region seems 
to have preserved all the felicity of the golden age. In the winter, the 
freezing breath of the north is never felt, and the season is, therefore, 
mild; but, in summer, there are always refreshing gales from the west, 
which blow about the middle of the day, and in this season, therefore, 
the heat is never intense ; so that spring and autumn, espoused as it were to 
each other, walk hand in hand through the year. The vallies and the 
plains yield annually a double harvest; the hedges consist of leurels, 
pomegranates, jasmines, and other trees, that are not only always green, 
but m flower: the mountains are covered with fiocks, whose wool, for 
its superior fineness, is sought by all nations. This beautiful country contains 
also many mines of gold and silver; but the inhabitants, happy in their 
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simplicity, disdain to count silver and gold among their riches; and vane 
that only which contributes to supply the real and natural wants of mankind, 

“* When we first traded with these people, we found gold and silver used 
for ploughshares; and, in general, employed promiscuously with iron. 
As they carried on no foreign trade, they had no need of money; they 
were, almost all, either shepherds or husbandmen ; for as they suffered no 
arts to be exercised among them, but such as tended immediately to answer 
the necessities of life, the number of artificers wes consequently small: 
besides, a greater part even of those that live by husbandry, or keeping 
of sheep, are skilful in the exercise of such arts, as are necessary to man- 
ners so simple and frugal. 

“‘ The women are employed in spinning the wool, and manufacturing it 
into stuffs, that are remarkably fine and white; they also make the bread, 
and dress the victuals, which costs them very little trouble, for they live 
chiefly upon fruits and milk, animal food being seldom eaten among them ; 
of the skins of their sheep they make a light sort of covering for their 
legs and feet, with which they furnish their husbands and children: the 
women also make the habitations, which are a kind of tents, covered either 
with waxed skins or the bark of trees ; they make and wash ail the clothes 
of the family, and keep their houses in great neatness and order; their 
clothes, indeed, are easily made; for, in that temperate climate, they wear 
nly @ piece of fine white stuff, which is not formed to the shape of the 
body, but wrapped round it so as to fall in long plaits, and take what 
figure the wearer thinks fit. 

“The men cultivate the ground, and manage their flocks; and the other 
arts which they practice, are those only of forming wood and iron into 
necessary utensils; and of iron they make little use, except in instruments 
of tillage: all the arts that relate to architecture, are useless to them; for 
they build no houses: it shews too much regard to the earth, say they, to 
erect a building upon it which will lest longer than ourselves; if we are 
defended from the weather, it is sufficient.—As to the other arts, which 
are so highly esteemed in Greece, in Egypt, and in all other nations that 
have admitted the innomerable wants of polished life, they hold them 
in the greatest detestation, as the inventions of vanity and voluptuousness. 

“When they are told of nations who have the art of erecting superb 
buildings, and making splendid furniture of silver and gold, stuffs adorned 
with embroidery and jewels, exquisite perfumes, delicious meats, and 
instruments of music; they reply, that the people of such nations are 
extremely unhappy, to have employed so much ingenuity and labour to 
render themselves at once corrupt and wretched.—These superfluities, say 
they, effeminate, intoxicate, and torment those who possess them: and 
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tempt those who possess them not, to acquire them by fraud and violence. 
Can that superfluity be good, which tends only to make men evil? Are 
the people of these countries more healthy or more robust than we are? 
Do they live longer, or agree better with each other? Do they enjoy more 
liberty, tranquillity, and cheerfulness? On the contrary, are they not 
jealous of each other? Are not their hearts corroded with envy, and 
agitated by ambition, avarice, and terror? Are they not incapable of 
pleasures that are pure and simple? and is not this incapacity the unavoid- 
able consequence of the innumerable artificial wants to which they are 
enslaved, and upon which they make all their happiness depend? 

“Such,” said Adoam, “are the sentiments of this sagacious people, who 
have acquired wisdom only by the study of nature. They consider our re- 
finements with abhorrence ; and it must be confessed, that, in their sim- 
plicity, there is something not only amiable, but great: They live in 
common, without any partition of lands. The head of every family is its 
king: this patriarchal monarch has a right to punish his children, or his 
grand-children, if they are guilty of a fault; but he first takes the advice 
of his family : punishment, indeed, is very rare among them ; for innocence 
of manners, sincerity of heart, and hatred of vice, seem to be the natural 
productions of the country. Astrea, who is said to have quitted the earth, 
and ascended to heaven, seems still to be hidden among these happy 
people: they have no need of judges, for every man submits to the jurisdic- 
tion of conscience. They possess all things in common; for the cattle 
produce milk, and the fields and orchards fruit and grain of every kind in 
such abundance, that a people so frugal and temperate have no need of 
property. They have no fixed place of abode; but when they have con- 
sumed the fruits, and exhausted the pasturage, of one part of the paradise 
which they inhabit, they remove their tents to another: they have, there- 
fore, no opposition of interest, but are connected by a fraternal affection 
which there is nothing to interrupt. This peace, this union, this hberty, 
they preserve, by rejecting superfluous wealth, and deceitful pleasure; they 
are all free, and they are ull equal. 

“Superior wisdom, the result either of long experience or uncommon 
abilities, is the only mark of distinction among them; the sophistry of 
fraud, the cry of violence, the contention of the bar, and the tumult of 
battle, are never heard in this sacred region, which the gods have taken 
under their immediate protection: this soil has never been distained with 
human blood; and even that of a lamb has rarely been shed upon it.— 
‘When the inhabitants are told of bloody battles, rapid conquests, and the 
subversion of empires, which happen in other countries, they stand 
aghast with astonishment :—What, say they, do not men die fast enough 
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without being destroyed by each other? Can any man be insensible of the 
brevity of life; and can he who knows it, think life too long? Is it possible 
to suppose, that mankind came into the world, merely to propagate misery, 
and to harass and destroy one another ?—Neither can the inhabitants of 
Beetice comprehend, how those, who, by subjugating great empires, obtain 
the name of conquerors, come to be so much the object of admiration,— 
To place happiness in the government of others, say they, is madness, 
since to govern well, is a painful task; but a desire to govern others 
against their will, is madness in a still greater degree; a wise man cannot, 
without violence to himself, submit to take upon him the government of 
a willing people, whom the gods have committed to his charge, or who 
apply to him for guidance and protection; to govern a people against 
their will, is to become miserable, for the false honour of holding others 
in slavery. A conqueror is one whom the gods, provoked by the wicked- 
ness of mankind, send in their wrath upon the earth, to ravage kingdoms ; 
to spread round them in a vast circle, terror, misery, and despair; to 
destroy the brave, and enslave the free: has not he, who is ambitions of 
glory, sufficient opportunities of acquiring it, by managing with wisdom, 
what the gods have entrusted to his care? can it be imagined, that praise 
is merited only by arrogance and injustice, by usurpation and tyranny? 
War should never be thought of, but in the defence of liberty: happy is 
he, who not being the slave of another, is free from the frantic ambition 
of making another a slave to him! These conquerors who are represented 
as encircled with glory, resemble rivers that have overflowed their banks, 
which appear majestic, indeed, but which desolate the countries they ought 
to fertilize.” 

After Adoam had given this description of Beetica, Telemachus, who 
had listened to it with great delight, asked him several questions, which 
would not have been suggested by common curiosity. ‘‘ Do the inhabit- 
ants of Boetica,” said he, “drink wine! "—‘ They are so far from drink- 
ing wine,” said Adoam, “that they make none; not because they are 
without grapes, for no country in the world produces them in greater 
plenty or perfection ; but they content themselves with eating them ss they 
do other fruit, and are afraid of wine as the corrupter of mankind: Wine, 
they say, is a species of poison, which produces madness; which does not 
ill men, indeed, but degrades them into brutes. Men may preserve their 
health, and their vigour, without wine; but, with wine, not their health 
only, but their virtue is in danger.” 

Telemachus then inquired, what laws were established in Beetica relating 
to marriage. ‘No man,” said Adoam, ‘is allowed to have more than 
one wife; and every man is obliged to keep his wife as long as she lives: 
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in this country a man’s reputation depends as much upon his fidelity to his 
wife, as a woman’s reputation, in other countries, depends upon her 
fidelity to her husband. No people ever practised so scrupulous a decorum, 
or were so jealous of their chastity. Their women are beautiful, and have 
that sweet and tender sensibility, which is more than beauty; but they 
borrow no advantages from art; there is all the simplicity of nature, both 
in their manners, and their dress; and they take their share of the labour 
of the day. Their marriages are peaceable, fruitful, and undefiled: the 
husband and wife seem to be two bodies animated by one soul, the husband 
manages affairs without, and the wife within; she provides for his refresh- 
ment at his return, and seems to live only to please him; she gains his 
confidence; and as she charms him yet more by her virtue than her beauty, 
their happiness is such as death only can destroy. From this temperance, 
sobriety, and simplicity of manners, they derive longevity and health; 
and it is common to see among them, men of an hundred, or an hundred 
and twenty years old, who have all the cheerfulness aud vigour that make 
life desirable.” 

“But how,” said Telemachus, “do they escape the calamities of war? 
are they never invaded by other nations?*’—* Nature,” says Adoam, 
“has separated them from other nations, by the sea, on one side, and by 
mountains almost inaccessible on the other; besides, their virtue has 
impressed foreign powers with reverence and awe. When any contest 
arises among the neighbouring states, they frequently make a common 
deposit of the territory in question, in the hands of the Beeticans, and 
appoint them arbitrators of the dispute. As these wise people are guilty 
of no violence, they are never mistrusted ; and they laugh when they hear 
of kings who disagree about the boundaries of their country. Are they 
afraid, said they. that the earth should not have room for its inhabitants? 
there will always be much more land than can be cultivated; and while any 
remains unappropriated by cultivation, we should think it folly to defend 
even our own against those who would invade it. These people are, indeed, 
wholly free from pride, fraud, and ambition; they do no injury, they 
violate no compact, they covet no territory; their neighbours, therefore, 
having nothing to fear from them, nor any hope of making themselves 
feared by them, give them no disturbance. They would sooner abandon 
their country, or die upon the spot, than submit to a state of slavery; so 
that the same qualities that render them incapable of subjugating others, 
render it almost impossible for others to subjugate them. For these rea- 
sons, there is always a profound peace between them and their neighbours.” 

Adoam proceeded to give an account of the traffic which the Phoenicians 
carried on in Beetica: “The inhabitants of that happy country,” said he, 
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“were astonished, when they first saw the waves bring strangers from & 
distant region to their coast: they received us, however, with great 
benevolence; and gave us part of whatever they had, without asking or 
expecting a return. They suffered us to establish a colony on the island 
of Gadira, and offered us whatever should remain of their wool, after their 
own necessities were supplied: sending us, at the same time, a considerable 
quantity of it as a present; for they have great pleasure in bestowing 
their superfluities upon strangers. 

“ As to their mines they made no use of them; and therefore, without 
reluctance, left them entirely to us. Mea, they thought, were not over-wise 
who, with so much labour, searched the bowels of the earth, for that which 
could give no true happiness, nor satisfy any natural want. They admo- 
nished us not to dig in the earth too deep: ‘Content yourselves,’ said they, 
‘with ploughing it, and it will yield you real benefits in return ; it will 
yield those things to which gold and silver owe all their value; for gold 
and silver are valuable only as a means of procuring the necessaries of life.’ 

“We frequently offered to teach them navigation, and carry some of 
their youth with us to Phanicia; but they never would consent that their 
children should live as we do. ‘If our children were to go with you,” said 
they, ‘their wants would soon be as numerous as yours; the nameless 
variety of things which you have made necessary, would become necessary 
to them ; they would be restless till these artificial wants were supplied ; 
and they would renounce their virtue, by the practice of dishonest arts to 
supply them ; they would soon resemble a man of good limbs, and a sound 
constitution, who, having, by long inactivity, forgot how to walk, is under the 
necessity of being carried like a cripple.’ As to navigation, they admire it asa 
curious art, but they believe it to be pernicious: “ If these people,’ say 
they, ‘have the necessaries of life in their own country, what do they seek 
in ours? Will not those things which satisfy the wants of nature, satisfy 
their wants? Surely, they that defy the tempest, to gratify avarice or 
luxury, deserve shipwreck.’ ” 

Telemachus listened to this discourse of Adoam with unspeakable 
delight : and rejoiced that there was yet a people in the world, who, by a 
perfect conformity to the law of nature, were so wise and so happy: “ How 
different,” said he, “are the manners of this nation from those which, in 
nations that have obtained the highest reputation for wisdom, are tainted 
throughout with vanity and ambition! To us the follies that have depraved 
us are so habitual, that we can scarcely believe this simplicity, though it 
is, indeed, the simplicity of nature, can be real; we consider the manners 
of these people as a splendid fiction, and they ought to regard ours as a 
preposterous dream.” 





3] He conversation in which Telemachus and 
Adoam were engaged induced forgetfulness 
of sleep, and not perceiving that the night 
was already half spent; an unfriendly and 
J deceitful power turned their course from 
Ithaca, which Athamas, their pilot, sought 
in vain. Neptune, although he was propi- 
tious to the Phoenicians, could not bear the 
. escape of Telemachus from the tempest 

SAD % which had shipwrecked him on the island 
of Calypso; and Venus was still more provoked at the triumph of a youth 
who had been victorious over all the power and wiles of love. Her bosom 
throbbed at once with grief and indignation; and she could not endure the 
places where Telemachus had treated her sovereignty with contempt; tarning 
therefore from Cythera, Paphos, and Idalia, and disregarding the homage 
that was paid her in the isle of Cyprus, she ascended the radiant summit 
of Olympus, where the gods were assembled round the throne of Jupiter. 
From this place they beheld the stars rolling beneath their feet: and this 
earth, an obscure and diminutive spot, is scarcely distinguished among 
them: the vast oceans, by which its continent is divided, appear but as 
drops of water; and the most extended empires but as a little sand, 
seattered hetween them : the innumerable multitudes that swarm upon the 
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Argument. 


Venus, still incensed against Telemachus, requests of Jupiter that he may 
perish ; but this not being permitted by the Fates, the Goddess consults 
with Neptune how his return to Ithaca, whither Adoam is conducting 
him, may be prevented. They employ an illusive divinity to deceive 
Athamas the pilot, who supposing the land before him to be Ithaca, 
enters full sail into the port of Salentum. Telemachus is kindly reccived 
by Idomeneus in his new city, where he is preparing a sacrifice to Jupiter, 
that he may be successful in a war against the Mandurians. The 
entrails of the victims being consulted by the Priest, he percsives the 
omens to be happy, but declares that Idomeneus will owe his good 
fortune to his guests.” 
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surface, are but like insects, quickening in the sun; and the most powerful 
armies resemble a cluster of emmets, that are contending for a grain of 
corn, or 8 blade of grass, Whatever is most important in the consideration 
of men, excites the laughter of the gods as the sport of children; and 
what we distinguish by the names of grandeur, glory, power, and policy, 
are, in their sight, no better than misery and folly. 

On this awful, this stupendous height, Jupiter has fixed his everlasting 
throne. His eyes penetrate to the centre, and pass in a moment through 
all the labyrinths of the heart; his smile diffuses over all nature serenity 
and joy ; but at his frown, aot earth only, but heaven trembles. The gods 
themselves are dazzled with the glory that surrounds him; and approach 
not his throne, but with reverence and fear. 

He was now surrounded by the celestial deities; and Venus presented 
herself before him, in all the splendour of that beauty of which she is 
herself the source: her robe, which flowed negligently round her, exceeded 
in brightness all the colours with which Iris decks herself amidst the 
dusky clouds, when she promises to affrighted mortals, that the storm 
shall have an end, and that calm and sunshine shall return. Her waist 
was encircled by that mysterious zone, which comprises every grace that 
can excite desire ; and her hair was tied negligently behind, in a fillet of 
gold. The gods were struck with her beauty, as if they had never seen it 
before; and their eyes were dazzled with its brightness, like those of 
mortals, when the first radiance of the sun unexpectedly breaks upon 
them after a long night. They glanced a hasty look of astonishment at 
each other, but their eyes still centered in her: they perceived, however, 
that she had been weeping, and that grief was strongly pictured in her 
countenance, 

In the mean time, she advanced towards the throne of Jupiter with a 
light and easy motion, like the flight of a bird, which glides unresisted 
through the regions of the air. The god received her with a smile of 
divine complacency ; and, rising from his seat, embraced her: ‘ What is 
it, my dear child,” said he, “that has troubled you? I cannot behold 
your tears with indifference: fear not to tell me all that is in your heart; 
you know the tenderness of my affection, and my readiness to indulge 
your wish.” 

“0 father, both of gods and men,” replied the goddess, with a sweet 
and gentle, but interrupted voice, “‘can you, from whom nothing is hidden, 
be ignorant of the cause of my distress? Minerva, not satisfied with 
having subverted to its foundation the superb city which was under my 
protection, nor with having gratified her revenge upon Paris, for judging 
her beauty to be inferior to mine, conducts in safety, through every nation, 
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and over every sea, the son of Ulysses, by whose cruel subtlety the ruin ot 
Troy was effected. Minerva is now the companion of Telemachus; and 
it is therefore that ber place among the celestial deities, who surround the 
throne of Jupiter, is vacant: she has conducted that presumptuous mortal 
to Cyprus, only that he might insult me: he has despised my power; he 
disdained even to burn incense upon my altars ; he turned with abhorrence 
from the feasts which are there celebrated to my honour; and he has 
barred bis heart against every pleasure that I inspire. Neptune has, at 
my request, provoked the winds and waves against him in vain. He was 
shipwrecked in a dreadful storm upon the island of Calypso; but he has - 
there triumphed over Love himself, whom I sent to soften his unfeeling 
heart; neither the youth nor the beauty of Calypso and her nymphs, nor 
the burning shafts of immortal Love, have been able to defeat the artifices 
of Minerva; she has torn him from that island ; a stripling has triumphed 
over me; and I am overwhelmed with confusion.” 

“Tt is true, my daughter,” said Jupiter, who was desirous to soothe her 
sorrows, ‘that Minerva defends the breast of 'lelemachus against all the 
arrows of your son; and designs a glory for him which no youth has yet 
deserved. I am not pleased that he has despised your altars; but I cannot 
subject him to your power; I consent, however, for your sake, that he 
shall be still a wanderer by land and sea; that he shal) be still distant 
from his country, and still exposed to danger and misfortune: but the 
Destinies forbid that he should perish ; nor will they permit his virtue to 
be drowned in thepleasures which you vouchsafe to man. ‘Take comfort, 
then, my child; remember over how many heroes and gods your sway 
is absolute, and be content.” 

While he thus spoke, a gracious smile blended ineffable sweetness and 
majesty over his countenance ; and a glancing radiance issued from his 
eye, brighter and more piercing than lightning ; he kissed the goddess with 
tenderness, and the mountain was suffused with ambrosia! odours. This 
favour, from the sovereign of the skies, could not fail to touch the 
sensibility of Venus; her countenance kindled into a lively expression of 
joy, and she drew down her veil to hide her blushes and confusion. The 
divine assembly applauded the words of Jupiter; and Venus, without 
losing a moment, went in search of Neptune, to concert new means of 
revenging herself upon Telemachus. 

She told Neptune all that Jupiter had said. “I know already,” replied 
Neptune, “the unchangeable decrees of fate: but if we cannot overwhelm 
Telemachus in the deep, let us neglect nothing that may make him 
wretched, or delay his return to Ithaca. I cannot consent to destroy the 
Phoenician vessel in which he is embarked; for I love the Pheenicians ; 
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they are my peculiar people; and they do more honour to my dominion 
than any other nation on earth; they have rendered the ocean itself the 
bond of society, by which the most distant ceuntries are united: their 
sacrifices continually smoke upon my altars; they arc inflexibly just : they 





are the fathers of commerce, and diffuse through all nations convenience 
and plenty. 1 cannet, therefore, permit one of their vessels to suffer 
shipwreck ; but I will cause the pilot to mistake his course, and steer from 
Ithaca, the port that he designs to make.” Venus, satisfied with this 
promise, expressed her pleasure by a malignant smile; and tured the 
rapid wheels of her celestial chariot over the blooming plains of Idalia, 
where the Graces, the Sports and Smiles, expressed their joy at her return, 
by dancing round her upon the flowers, which, in that delightful country, 
Bb 
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variegate the ground with beauty, and impregnate the gale with fragrance. 
Neptune immediately dispatched one of the deities which preside over 
those deceptions which resemble dreams ; except that dreams affect only 
those that sleep, and these impose upon the waking. This malevolent 
power, attended by a number of winged illusions, that perpetually fluttered. 
round him, shed a subtle and fascinating liquor over the eyes of Athamas, 
the pilot, while he was attentively considering the brightness of the moon, 
the course of the stars, and the coast of Ithaca, the cliffs of which he 
discovered not far distant. From that moment the eyes of Athamas 
became unfaithful to their objects, and presented to him another heaven 
and another earth : the stars appeared as if their course had been inverted, 
Olympus seemed to move by new laws, and the earth itself to have 
changed its position, A false Ithaca rose up before him, while he was 
steering from the real country; and the delusive shore fled as he approached 
it: he perceived that he did not gain upon it, and he wondered at the 
cause: yet sometimes he fancied he heard the noise of people in the port ; 
and he was about to make preparations, according to the orders he had 
received, for putting Telemachus on shore ona little island adjacent to that 
of Ithaca, in order to conceal his return from the suitors of Penelope, who 
had conspired his destruction. Sometimes he thought himself in danger 
of the rocks which surround the coast, and imagined that he heard the 
dreadful roaring of the surge that broke against them: then the land 
suddenly appeared to be again distant ; and the mountains looked but like 
the clouds, which sometimes obscure the horizon at the setting of the sun. 
Thus was Athamas astonished and confounded; and the inflaence of : 
the deity which had deceived his sight, impressed a dread upon his mind, 
which, till then, he had never felt: he sometimes almost doubted whether ~ 
he was awake, or whethcr what he saw was not the illusion of a dream, 
Tn the meantime, Neptune commanded the east wind to blow, that the 
vessel might be driven upon the coast of Hesperia: and the wind obeyed 
with such violence that the coast of Hesperia was immediately before them. 
Aurora had already proclaimed the day to be at hand; and the stars, 
tonched at once with fear and envy at the rays of the sun, retired to con- 
cenl their fading fires in the bosom of the deep; when the pilot suddenly 
cried out, “I am now sure of my port; the island of Ithaca is before us, 
and we almost touch the shore. Rejoice, Q Telemachns! for, in less than 
an hour, you will embrace Penelope, and perhaps again behold Ulysses 
upon his throne.”* 
This exclamation roused Telemachus, who was now in a profound sleep : 
he awaked, started up, and running to the helm, embraced the pilot; at 
the same time fixing his eyes, which were scarce open, upon the neigh- 
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bouring coast, the view struck him, at once, with surprise und disappoint- 
ment; for, in these shores, he found no resemblance of his country. 
“Alas!” said he, “where are we? This is not Ithaca, the dear island 
that I seek. You are certainly mistaken; and are not perfectly acquainted 
with a country so distant from your own.”’—* No,” replied Athamas, “I 
cannot be mistaken in the coast of the island; I have entered the port so 
often, that I am acquainted with every rock, and have not a more exact 
remembrance even.of Tyre itself. Observe that mountain which runs 
out from the shore, and that rock which rises like a tower: do 
not you see others, that, projecting from above, seem to threaten the 
sea with their fall? and do you not hear the waves that break against 
them below? There is the temple of Minerva, which seems to penetrate 
the clouds; and there the citadel and the palace of Ulysses !”—* Stilt 
you are mistaken,” replied Telemachus. ‘‘I sce acoast which is elevated, 
indeed, but level and unbroken! I perceive a city, but it is not Ithaca. Is 
it thus, ye gods! that ye sport with men?” 

While Telemachus was yet speaking, the eyes of Athamas were again 
changed; the charm was broken, he saw the coast. as it was, and acknow- 
ledged his mistake. ‘I confess,” said he, “O Telemachus! that some 
unfriendly power has fascinated my sight. I thought I beheld the coast 
of Ithaca, of which a perfect image was represented to me, that is now 
vanished like a dream. I now see another city, and know it to be Salentum, 
which Idomenens, a fugitive from Crete, is founding in Hesperia: I per- 
ceive rising walls as yet unfinished ; and I see a port not entirely fortified.” 

While Athamas was remarking the various works which were carrying 
on in this rising city, and Telemachus was deploring his misfortunes, the 
wind, which Neptune had commanded to blow, carried them with full 
sails into the road, where they found themselves under shelter, and very 
near the port. 

Mentor, who was neither ignorant of the resentment of Neptune, nor 
the cruel artifices of Venus, only smiled at the mistake of Athamas. When 
they had got safe into the road, ‘* Jupiter tries you,” said he to Telemachus, 
“but he will not suffer you to perish; he tries you, that he may open 
before you the path of glory. Remember the labours of Hercules, and let 
the achievements of your father be always present to your mind; he that 
knows not how to suffer, has no greatness of soul, You must weary for- 
tune, who delights to persecute you, by patience and fortitude; and be 
assured, that you are much less endangered by the displeasure of Neptune, 
than by the caresses of Calypso. But why do we delay to enter the 
harbour? the people here are our friends, for they are uatives of Greece ; 
and Idomeneus, having himsclf been ill-treated by fertunc, will uaturally 
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be touched with pity ot our distress.” They immediately entered the 
port of Salentum, where the Pheenicians were admitted without scruple; 
for they are at peace, and in trade, with every nation upon earth. 

Telemachus looked upon that rising city with admiration. As.a young 
plant that has been watered with the dews of the night feels the glow of 
the morning sun, grows under the genial influence, open its buds, unfolds 
its leaves, spreads ont its odoriferous flowers, variegated with a thousand 
dyes, and discloses every moment somé fresh beauty; so flourished this 
infant city of Idomeneus on the borders of the deep. It rose into greater 
magnificence every hour; and discovered in a distant prospect, to the 
strangers thet approached it by sea, new ormaments of architecture, that 
seemed to reach the clouds. The whole coast resounded with the voices 
of workmen, and the strokes of the hammer, and huge stones were seen 
suspended from pullies in the air. As soon as the morning dawned, the 
people were animated to their labour by their chiefs; and Idomeneus him- 
self being present to dispense his orders, the works were carried on with 
incredible expedition. 

As soon as the Phcenician vessel came to shore, the Cretans received 
Telemachus and Mentor with all the tokens of a sincere friendship: and 
immediately acquainted Idomeneus, that the son of Ulysses was arrived in 
his dominions. “The son of Ulysses,” seid he, “of my dear friend 
Ulysses! of him, who is at once a hero and a sage; by whose council 
alone, the destruction of Troy was accomplished! Let him be conducted 
hither, that I may convince him how much I loved his father!” Telemachus 
being then presented to him, told him his name, and then demanded the 
rights of hospitality. 

Idomenens received him with a smile of tender complacency; “I 
believe,” said he, “1 should have known you, if I had not been told your 
name. I perceive your father’s fire and firmness in your eye: the same 
coldness and reserve in your first address, which, in him, concealed so 
much vivacity, and such various grace. You have his smile of conscious 
penetration ; his easy negligence; and his sweet, simple, and insinuating 
eloention, which takes the soul captive, before it can prepare for defence. 
You are, indeed, the son of Ulysses! from this hour you shall also be 
mine.—Tell me, then,” said he, “what adventure has brought you to 
this const? Are yon in search of your father? Alas! of your father I 
can give you no intelligence. Fortune has equally persecuted both him 
and me: he has never been able to return to his country; and I became 
the victim of divine displeasure in mine.” While Idomeneus was thus 
speaking to Telemachus, he fixed his eyes attentively upon Mentor, as a 
man whose countenance was not wholly anknown to him, though he could 
not recollect his name. 
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In the mean time the eyes of Telemachus were filled with tears: * For- 
give,” said he, ““O king! the grief that I cannot hide. I ought now, 
indeed, to betray no passion, but joy at your presence, and gratitude for 
your bounty; yet, by the regret you express for the loss of Ulysses, you 
impress me with a new sense of my misfortune, in the loss of a father! 
T have already long sought him throngh all the regions of the deep. Such 
is the displeasure of the gods, that they neither permit me to find him, 
nor to learn whether the sea has not closed over him for ever; nor yet to 
return {o Ithnea, where Penelope pines with an anxious desire to be 
delivered from her lovers. I hoped to have found you in Crete, where I 
only heard the story of your misfortunes; and I had then no thought of 
approaching the coast of Hesperia, where you have founded another king- 
dom, But fortune, who sports with mankind, and keeps me wandering 
through every country that is distant from my own, has at length thrown 
me upon your coast; a misfortune which I regret less than any other, 
since, though I am driven from Ithaca, I am at least brought to Idomeneus, 
the most generous of men.” 

Idomeneus, having embraced Telemachus with great tenderness, con- 
ducted him to his palace, where he inquired what venerable old man it 
was that accompanied him; “I think,” said he, “that { have somewhere 
seen him before.”——‘'That is Mentor,” replied Telemachus, “the friend 
of Uly: to whose care he confided my infancy, and to whom my 
obligations are more than I can express.” 

Idomeneus immediately advanced towards Mentor, and gave him his 
hand. ‘We have seen each other before,” said he; ‘do you remember 
the voyage that you made to Crete, and the good counsel that you gave 
me there? I was then carried away by the impetuosity of youth, and the 
love of deceitful pleasure, It was necessary, that what I refused to lear 
from wisdom, I should be taught by adversity; would to heaven that I 
had confided in your counsel! But I am astonished to see that so many 
years have made so little alteration in your appearance; there is the same 
freshness in your countenance, your stature is still erect, and your vigour 
is undiminished: I see no difference, except that there ere a few more 
grey hairs upon your head.” 

“ If I was inclined to flatter,” replied Mentor, “I would say, that you 
also preserve the same bloom of youth, which glowed upon your coun- 
tenance before the siege of Troy; but I had rather deny myself the 
pleasure of gratifying you, than offend against truth. I pereeive, indeed, 
by the wisdom of your discourse, that, from flattery, you could receive 
no gratification ; and, that he who speaks to Idomeneus risks nothing by 
his sincerity. You are, indeed, much changed; so much, that I should 
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searee have known you; but I am not ignorant of the cause; tne aand of 
misfortune has been upon you; you are, however, a gainer, even by your 
sufferings ; for they have taught you wisdom ; and the wrinkles, that time 
impresses on your face, ought not much to be regretted, if, in the mean- 
while, he is planting virtue in the breast. Besides, it should be considered, 
that kings must wear out faster than other men: in adversity, the 
solicitude of the mind, and the fatigues of the body, bring on the infirm- 
ities of age before they are old; and, in prosperity, the indulgencies of a 
voluptuous life, wear them out still more than corporal labour or intellectual 
sufferance, Nothing is so fatal to health as immoderate pleasure: and, 
therefore, kings, both in peace and war, have pains and pleasures which 
precipitate old age. A sober, temperate, and simple life, free from the 
inquietades both of accident and passion, divided in due proportions 
between labour and rest, continues long to the wise the blessings of youth : 
which, if these precautions do not retain them, are ever ready to fly away 
upon the wings of time.” 

Idomeneus, who listened with delight to the wisdom of Mentor, would 
longer have indulged himself in so noble a pleasure, if he had not been 
reminded of a sacrifice which he was to offer to Jupiter. Telemachus and 
Mentor followed him to the temple, surrounded by a crowd of people, 
who gazed at the two strangers with great eagerness and curiosity. “These 
men,” said they, ‘are very different from each other, The younger has 
something sprightly and amiable, that is hard to be defined: all the 
graces of youth and beauty are diffused over his whole person; yet he 
has nothing effeminately soft: though the bloom of youth is scarcely 
ripened into manhood, he appears vigorous, robust, and inured to labour. 
The other, though much older, has suffered no injury from time: at the 
first view, his general appearance is less noble, and his countenance less 
gracious; but, upon a closer examination, we find, under this unassuming 
simplicity, strong indications both of wisdom and of virtue; with a kind 
of nameless superiority, that excites at once both reverence and admiration. 
‘When the gods descended upon the earth, they doubtless assumed the 
form of such strangers and travellers as these.” 

In the mean time, they arrived at the temple of Jupiter, which Idome- 
neas, who was descended from the god, had adorned with the utmost magnifi- 
cence. It was surrounded with a double range of columns of variegated 
marble; the capitals of which were of silver. The whole building was 
eased with marble, enriched with bas relief: the carving represented the 
transformation of Jupiter into a bull, and his rape of Europa, whom he 
bore into Crete through the waves, which seemed to reverence the god, 
though he was concealed under a borrowed form; and the birth of Minos, 
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the events of his youth, and the dispensation of those laws in his more 
advanced age, which were calculated to perpetuate the prosperity of his 
country, Telemachus ob- 
served also representations ao 
of the principal events in f 
the siege of Troy, at 3 

which Idomenens acquired 
great military reputation : 
among these representay = -~ 
tions, Telemachus looked 
for his father; and he 
found him seizing the 
horses of Rhesus, whom 
Diomedes had just slain ; 
disputing the armour of 
Achilles with Ajax, be- 
fore the princes of 
Greece; and descending 
from the fatal horse, 
to deluge Troy with the 
blood of her inhabitants. 
By these achievements 
Telemachus ‘mew his 
father; for he had fre- 
quently heard them igh 
mentioned, and 
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been particularly described by Mentor. His mind kindled as he considered 
them; the tears swelled in his eyes, he changed colour, and his counte- 
nance was troubled; he turned away his face to conceal his confusion, 
which, however, was perceived by the king: “Do not be ashamed,” said 
Tdomeneus, “that we should see how sensibly you are touched with the 
glory and misfortunes of your father.” 

The people were now gathered, in a throng, under the vast porticos, 
which were formed by the double range of columns that surrounded the 
building. There were two companies of boys and virgins, who sung 
hymns to the praise of the god, in whose hand are the thunders of the 
sky; they were selected for their beauty, and had long hair, which flowed 
in loose curls over their shoulders; they were clothed in white, and their 
heads were crowned with roses, and sprinkled with perfume. Idomencus 
sacrificed an hundred bulls to Jupiter, to obtain success in a war which 
he had undertaken against the neighbouring states: and the blood of the 
victims smoked on every side, and was received into large vases of silver 
and gold. 

Theophanes, the priest of the temple, venerable for his age, and beloved 
of the god, having kept his head covered, during the ceremony, with the 
skirt of his purple robe, proceeded to examine the still panting entrails of 
the victims: he then mounted the sacred tripod, and cried out, “ Who, ye 
gods! are these strangers, that ye have brought amongst us? without 
them, the war which we have undertaken would have been fatal; and 
Salentum would have fallen into ruin, while it was yet rising from its 
foundation. I see a hero in the bloom of youth ; I see him conducted by 
the hand of wisdom! To mortal lips thus much only is permitted.” 

While he spoke, his looks became wild, and his eyes fiery: he seemed 
to see other objects than those that were before him ; his countenance was 
inflamed, his hair stood up, his mouth foamed, his arms, which were 
stretched upwards, remained immoveable, and all his faculties seemed to 
be under @ supernatural influence : his voice was more than human; he 
gasped for breath, and was agonised by the divine spirit that moved within 
him. He soon burst into a new exclamation: “© happy Idomencus! 
what do I see! tremendous evils! but they are averted. Within there is 
peace; but without there is battle! There is victory! O Telemachus! 
thy achievements surpass those of thy father! Under thy falchion, pride 
and hostility grovel in the dust together; and gates of brass, and inacces- 
sible ramparts, fall in one ruin at thy feet! O mighty goddess! let his 
father——Tllustrious youth! thou shalt again behold——-.” Here the 
words died upon his tongue, and his powers were involuntarily suspended 
in silence and astouishment, 
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The multitude was chilled with horror; Idomeneus trembled, and did 
not dare to urge Theophanes to proceed; Telemachus himself scarcely 
comprehended what he had heard, and almost doubted, whether predic- 
tions so sublime and important had really been delivered. Mentor was 
the only person, in that vast assembly, whom the effusion of the divinity 
had not astonished: “You hear,” said he, to Idomeneus, “the purposes 
of the gods; against whatever nation you shall turn your arms, your 
victory is secure; but it is to this youth, the son of your friend, that you 
will owe your success: be not jealous of his honour; but receive with 
gratitude, what the gods shall give you by his hand.” . 

Idomeneus endeavoured to reply; but not being yet recovered from his 


surprise, he could find no words, and therefore remained silent. Telema- 
1g 
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chus was more master of himself: ‘The promise of so much glory,” said 
he to Mentor, “does not much affect me; I desire only to know the mean- 
ing of those last words, ‘Thou shalt again behold :’ is it my father, or my 
country only, that I shall behold again? Why, alas! was the sentence 
left unfinished? why was it so broken, as rather to increase than diminish 
my uncertainty? © Ulysses! O my father! is it thy very self that I shall 
again behold? is it possible? Alas! my wishes deceive me into hope; 
this cruel oracle has only sported with my misfortunes; one word more 
would have made me completely happy !”—‘Reverence what the gods 
have revealed,” snid Mentor ; “and do not seek to discover what they have 
hidden : it is fit that presumptuous curiosity should be covered with con- 
fusion, ‘The gods, in the abundance of their wisdom and mercy, have 
concealed the future, from the sight of man, in impenetrable darkness, It 
is proper, indeed, that we should know the event of what depends wholly 
upon ourselves, as a motive to rectitude of conduct; but it is equally fit, 
that we should be ignorant of those events over which we have no influence, 
and of what the gods have determined to be our lot.” 

Telemachus felt the force of this reply, yet he could not restrain himself 
withont difficulty. In the meantime, Idomeneus having perfectly recovered 
the possession of his mind, began to express his gratitude to Jupiter, for 
having sent Telemachus and Mentor to give him victory over his enemies. 
A magnificent entertainment was given after the sacrifice, and he then 
addressed the strangers to this effect: “I confess, that when I returned from 
the siege of Troy to Crete, I was not sufficiently acquainted with the arts of 
government. You are not ignorant, my dear friends, of the misfortunes 
which excluded me from the sovereignty of that extensive island; for you 
tell me that you have been there since I quitted it: misfortunes which I 
thal] think more than atoned, if they teach me wisdom, and repress my 
passions! I traversed the seas, like a fugitive, pursued by the vengeance 
both of heaven and earth; the elevation of my former state served but ‘to 
aggravate my fall: and I sought an asylum for my household gods upon. 
this desert coast, which I found covered with thorns and brambles, with 
impenetrable forests, as ancient as the earth upon which they grew, and 
abounding with almost inaccessible rocks, in which the wild beasts that 
prowled at night, took shelter in the day. Such was my necessity, that I was 
glad to take possession of this desolate wilderness, with a small number of 
soldiers and friends, who kindly became the companions of my misfortunes, 
and to consider these deserts as my country: having no hope of returning 
to that happy island, in which it was the will of the gods that I should be, 
horn to reign. I felt the change with the keenest sensibility. What a 
readfal example, said I, is Idomeneus to otner kings! and what instruc- 
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tions may they derive from his sufferings! They imagine, that their ele- 
vation above the rest of men is a security from misfortune: but, alas! 
their very superiority is their danger. I was dreaded by my enemies, and 
beloved by my subjects; I commanded a powerful and warlike nation; 
fame had acquainted the remotest regions with my glory; I was the lord 
of a fertile and delightful courtry; I received tribute from the wealth of 
an hundred cities; 1 was acknowledged to be descended from Jupiter, who 
was born in the country that governed; I was beloved as the grandson of 
Minos, whose laws at once rendered them powerful and happy; and what 
was wanting to my felicity, but the knowledge how to enjoy it with 
moderation! My pride, and the adulation which gratified it, subverted my 
throne, and J fell, as every king must fall who delivers himself up to his 
own passions, and to the counsels of flattery. When I came hither, I 
laboured to conceal my anguish by a look of cheerfulness and hope, that I 
might support the courage of my companions. Let us build a new city, 
said I, to console us for what we have Jost, We are surrounded with peo- 
ple who have set us fair example for the undertaking: we see Tarentum 
rising near us, a city founded by Phalantbus and his Lacedemonians; Phi- 
loctetes is building Petilia on the same coast, and Metapontum is another 
colony of the like kind. Shall we do less than these strangers have done ; 
who are wanderers as well as we, and to whom fortune has not been less 
severe? But I wanted the comfort which I sought to bestow; and con- 
cealed, in my own bosom, that anguish which I soothed in others; of this 
T hoped no other alleviation, than to be released from the constraint of 
hiding it, and anticipated the close of the day with comfort, when, sur- 
rounded by the shades of night, I might indulge my sorrows without a 
witness. My eyes were then drowned in tears, and sleep was a stranger 
to my bed: yet, the next morning, I renewed my labour with equal ardour 
and perseverance ; and these are the causes that I am old before my time.” 

Idomenens then requested the assistance of Telemachus and Mentor, 
in the war that he had undertaken: <1 will send you to Ithaca,” said he, 
“as soon as it shall be over; and, in the mean time, I will dispatch ships 
to every country in quest of Ulysses, and from whatever part of the known 
world, on which he shall have been cast by a tempest, or by the resent- 
ment of some adverse deity, he shall be brought in safety: may the gods 
grant that he be still alive! As for you, I will embark you in the best 
vessels that ever were built in the island of Crete! vessels that are con- 
structed of trees which grew upon Mount Ide, the birth-place of Jupiter: 
that sacred wood can never perish in the deep; it is reverenced equally by 
the rocks and winds; and Neptune himself, in the utmost fury of bis 
wrath, does not dare to swell the waves against it. Be assured, therefore, 
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that you shall return to Ithaca in safety; and that no adverse deity shall 
again drive you to another coast: the voyage is short, and easy; dismiss, 
therefore, the Pheenician vessel that has brought you hither, and think 
only of the glory you will sequire by establishing the new kingdom of 
Ydomenens, to atone for his sufferings that are past. This, O son of 
Ulysses! shal! prove that thou art worthy thy father; and if the inex- 
orable Fates have already compelled him to descend into the gloomy 
dominions of Pluto, Greece shall think with pleasure, that she still seea 
her Ulysses in thee.”’ 

Here Idomeneus was interrupted by Telemachus; “Let us send sway 
the Phoenician vessel,” said he; “why should we delay to take arms 
against your enemies, since your enemies must also be ours? If we have 
been victorious in the behalf of Acestes, 2 Trojan, and consequently an 
enemy to Greece, should we not exert ourselves with more ardour, and 
shall we not be more favoured by the gods, in the cause of a Grecian 
prince, a confederate of those heroes by whom the perfidious city of Priam 
was overturned? Surely, the oracle that we have just heard, has made 
doubt impossible,” 








Argument, 


Idomeneus acquaints Mentor with the cause of the war; he tells him that 
the Mandurians ceded to him the coast of Hesperia, where he had 
founded his new city as soon as he arrived; that they withdrew to the 
neighbouring mountains, where having been ill-treated by some of his 
people, they had sent deputies with whom he had settled articles of 
peace; and that after a breach of that treaty, on the part of Idomeneus, 
by some hunters who knew nothing of it, the Manduriane prepared to 
attack him. During this recital, the Mandurians, having already taken 
arma, appear at the gates of Salentum. Nestor, Philoctetes, and Pha- 
lanthus, whom Idomeneus supposed to be neuter, appear to have joined 
them with their forces. Mentor goes cut of Salentum alone, and pro- 
poses new conditions of peace. 








ENTOR turned to Telemachus, who, while he was speak- 
sng, felt an heroic ardour kindle in his bosom, with a look of calm com- 
placency: ‘I see with pleasure,” said he, “O son of Ulysses! the desire 
of glory that now sparkles in your eyes; but you must remember, that your 
father acquired his pre-eminence among the confederate princes at the siege 
of Troy, by his superior wisdom and dispassionate counsels. Achilles, 
though he was invincible and invulnerable, though he was sure to spread’ 
terror and destruction wherever he fought, could never take the city of 
Troy, which, when he expired under her walls, stood yet unshaken, and 
trigmphed over the conqueror of Hector: but Ulysses, whose valour was 
under the direction of consummate prudence, carried fire and sword to its 
centre; and it is to Ulysses we owe the fall of those lofty towers, which 
threatened confederate Greece more than ten years with destruction. A 
circumspect and sagacious valour is as much superior to a thoughtless 
and impetuous courage, as Minerva is to Mars; let us, therefore, before we 
engage in this war, inquire upon what grounds it is undertaken. J am 
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willing to incur any danger ; but it is fit I should first learn from Idomeneus, 
whether his war is just, against whom it is waged, and on what forces he 
builds his hopes of success.” 

“When we arrived at this coast,” replied Idomeneus, “we found it 
inhabited by a savage people, who lived wild in the forests, subsisting upon 
such animals as they could kill by hunting, and such fruits and herbage 
as the seasons produced without culture. These people, who were called 
Mandurians, being terrified at the sight of our vessels and our arms, fled 
to the mountains, but as our soldiers were curious to see the country, and 
were frequently led for into it in the pursuit of their game, they met with 
some of the fagitives, and were addressed by their chief to this effect : 
“We have abandoned the pleasant borders of the sea, that you might 
possess them; and nothing remains for us, but mountains that are almost 
inaccessible: it is therefore but equitable, that, of these mountains you 
should leave us the peaceable possession, You are fallen into our hands, 
a wandering, dispersed, and defenceless party; and we could now destroy 
you, without leaving to your companions a possibility of discovering your 
fate; but we will not dip our hands in the blood of those, who, though 
strangers, partake of one common nature with ourselves. Go then, in 
peace! Remember that you are indebted for your lives to our humanity : 
and that a people, whom you have stigmatized with the name of savages 
and barbarians, have given you this lesson of moderation and generosity.” 

“Our people, thus dismissed by the barbarians, came back to the camp, 
and told what had happened. The soldiers togk fire at the relation; they 
disdained that Cretans should owe their lives to a company of wandering 
savages, who, in their opinion, were more like bears than men. They 
went out, therefore, to the chase in greater numbers and better armed ; 
they soon fell in with a party of the natives, and immediately attacked 
them: the contest was bloody; the arrows flew on each side, as thick as 
hail in storm; and the savages were at length driven back to their 
mountains, whither our people did not dare to pursue them. 

. ‘A short time afterwards, they sent two of the wisest of their old men 
to me, demanding peace. They brought me such presents as they had, 
the skins of wild beasts, and the fruits of the country. After they had 
given them, they addressed me in these terms :—‘ We hold, as thou seest, 
O king! in one hand the sword, and an olive branch in the other, peace 
and war; choose either. Peace has the preference in our estimation; it is 
for peace that we have yielded, to thy people, the delightful borders of the 
sea, where the sun renders the earth fertile, and matures the most delicious 
fruits ; peace is still more sweet than these fruits; and, for peace, we have 
retired to the mountains that are covered with eternal snow, where spring 
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is decorated with no flowers, and autumn is enriched with no fruit: we 
abhor that brutality, which, under the specious names of ambition and 
glory, desolates the earth, and destroys mankind. If thou hast placed 
glory in carnage and desolation, we do not envy, but pity the delusion ; 
and beseech the gods, thatvour minds may never be perverted by so dread- 
ful a frenzy. If the sciences which the Greeks learn with so much assiduity, 
and the politeness which they boast with such a conscious superiority, 
inspire them with desires so sanguinary and injurious, we think ourselves 
happy to be without these advantages. It will be our glory to continue 
ignorant and unpolished, but just, humane, faithful, and disinterested ; to 
be content with little; and to despise the false delicacy which makes it 
necessary to have much. We prize nothing but health, frugality, freedom, 
and vigour both of body and of mind; we cultivate only the love of 
virtue, the fear of the gods, benevolence to our neighbours, zeal for our 
friends, and integrity to the world; moderation in prosperity, fortitude in 
distress, courage to speak truth in every situation, and a just abhorrence 
and contempt of flattery. Such are the people whom we offer thee as 
neighbours and allies! If thou shalt be so blinded by the gods in their 
displeasure, as to reject them, experience shall teach thee, when it is too 
late, that those whose moderation inclines them to peace, are most to be 
dreaded when compelled into war.’ : 

“ While I listened to the untutored wisdom of these children of natare, 
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T regarded them with a fixed attention; yet my eye was still unsatisfied. 
Their beards were long, just os they grew; their hair was shorter, but 
white as snow; their eyebrows were thick, and their eyes piercing: their 
look was firm, their speech deliberate and commanding, and their deport- 
ment simple and ingenuous. They were covered only with some furs, 
which being thrown loosely over them, were fastened with « knot on the 
shoulder, and discovered muscles of a bolder swell, and arms of more 
sinewy strength than those of our wrestlers. 

“J told these singular envoys, that I was desirous of peace; and settled 
several articles of a treaty between us, with an honest intention to fulfil 
them, which we called upon the gods to witness; and having made them 
presents in my turn, I dismissed them. The gods, however, who had 
driven me from » kingdom that I was born to inherit, continued to persecute 
me in this. Our hunting parties that were at this time out, and were 
consequently ignorant of our treaty, met a numerous body of these poor 
savages, who had accompanied their envoys, as they were returning home 
on the very day that the treaty had been concluded: and falling upon 
them with great fury, killed many of them, and pursued the rest into the 
woods. The war was thus kindled; and the barbarians now conceived au 
opinion, that we are not to be trusted, either upon our promise or our oath. 

“That they may be the better able to take the field against us, they 
have called in to their assistance the Locrians, the Apulians, the Lucanians, 
the Bratians, and the people of Crotona, Neritam, and Brundusium, The 
Lucanians come to battle with chariots that are armed with scythes; the 
Apulians are covered with the skins of the wild beasts they have slain, and 
are armed with maces that are covered with knots, and stuck full of iron 
spikes; they are of gigantic stature; and the laborious exercises to which 
they are addicted, render them so brawny and robust, that their very appear- 
ance is terrifying. The Locrians, who came anciently from Greece, have 
not yet lost all traces of their origin : they are less savage than the rest; but 
they have added, to the regular discipline of the Greek troops, the native 
vigour-of the barbarians, and the habitual hardiness produced by constant 
activity, and coarse fare, which render them invincible: they are armed 
with a long sword; and, for defence, carry a light target of wicker work 
covered with skins. The Brutians are as light of foot as a roe, so that the 
grass scarcely bends under them; nor is it easy to trace their steps even 
upon the sand; they rush upon their enemies, almost before they are seen; 
and again vanish with the same rapidity. The Crotonians are formidable 
for their archery; they carry such bows as few Greeks are able to bend ; 
and if ever they should become candidates in the Olympic games, they 
would certainly carry the prize; their arrows are dipped in the juice of 
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some poisonous herb, which is said to grow upon the banks of Avernus; 
and the wound which they give is mortal. As for the inhabitants of Neri- 
tum and Brundusium, they have nothing to boast, but corporeal strength 
and instinctive courage; but they make their onset with a yell, which, of 
all sounds, is the most dreadful: they make no bad use of the sling, from 
which they discharge a shower of stones that darkens the air; but they 
fight altogether without order. You now know the origin of the war, and 
the nature of our enemies.” 

After this explanation, Telemachus, who was impatient for a battle, 
thought only of taking the field, Mentor again perceived and restrained 
his ardour: “ How comes it,” said he to Idomeneus, “ that the Locrians, who 
are themselves of.Grecian origin, have taken arms for the barbarians against 
the Greeks? How comes it that so many colonies fourish upon the same ' 
eoast, that are not threatened with the same hostilities? You say, 0 
Idomeneus! that the gods are not yet weary of persecuting you ; and I say, 
that they have not yet completed your instruction. All the misfortunes 
that you have suffered hitherto, have not taught you what should be done 
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to prevent a war. What you have yourself related of the candid integrity 
of these barbarians, is sufficient to shew, that you might have shared with 
them the blessings of peace: but pride and arrogance necessarily bring on 
the calamities of war. You might have changed hostages; and it would 
have been easy to have sent some persons, of proper authority, with the 
ambassadors, to have procured them s safe return. After the war had 
broken out, you might have put an end to it, by representing to the 
sufferers, that they were attacked by a party of your people, who could have 
received no intelligence of the treaty which had been just concluded. 
Such sureties ought to have been given them, as they should have required ; 
and your subjects should have been enjoined to keep the treaty inviolate, 
under the sanction of the severest punishments. But what further has 
happened, since the war broke out 7” 

«I thought it beneath us,” said Idomeneus, “to make any application 
to these barbarians, when they had precipitately called together al! their 
fighting men, and solicited the assistance of all the neighbouring nations, 
to which they necessarily rendered us hateful and suspected. I thought 
the best thing I could do, was suddenly to seize certain passes in the 
mountains that were not sufficiently secured, which was accordingly done ; 
and this has put the barbarians very much in our power. I have erected 
towers in these passes, from which our people can so annoy the enemy, as 
effectually to prevent their invading our country from the mountains; 
while we can enter theirs, and ravage their principal settlements when we 
please. We are thus in a condition to defend ourselves against superior 
force, and keep off the almost innumerable multitude of enemies that 
surround us, although our force is not equal ; but as to peace, it seems at 
present to be impossible. We cannot abandon these towers, without 
exposing ourselves to invasion; and while we keep them, they are consi- 
dered as fortresses, intended to reduce the natives to a state of slavish 
subjection.” 

‘I know,” replied Mentor, “that to the wisdom of Idomeneus, trath 
will be most welcome without ornament and disguise. You are superior 
to those, who, with equal weakness and timidity, turn away their eyes at 
her approach ; and not having courage to correct their faults, employ their 
authority to support them. I will then freely tell you, that these savages 
set you a noble example, when they came with propositions of peace. Did 
they desire peace, because they were not able to sustain a war? Did they 
want either courage or strength to take the field against you? Certainly 
they did not, for their martial spirit is now equally manifest, with the 
number and force of their allies. Why was not their example thought 
worthy of imitation? You have been deceived into misfo-tune, by false 
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notions, both of honour and shame: you have been afraid of making your 
enemies. proud; but have, without scraple, made them powerful, by an 
arrogant and injurious conduct, which has united innumerable nations 
against you. To what purpose are these towers, of which you have so 
pompously displayed the advantages; but to reduce all the surrounding 
nations to the necessity, either of perishing themselves, or of destroying 
you to preserve their freedom ? You erected these towers for your security ; 
but they are really the source of your danger. A kingdom is best fortified 
by justice, moderation, and good faith; by which neighbouring states 
are convinced, that their territories will never be usurped. The strongest 
walls may give way, by various accidents, which no sagacity can foresee; 
aud the best conducted war may be rendered unsuccessful, by the mere 
caprice and inconsistency of Fortune: but the love and confidence of 
neighbouring states that have long experienced your moderation, will 
surround you with impregnable strength ; with bulwarks against which no 
force can prevail, and which temerity will seldom attack. If you shall be 
aseailed by the folly and injustice of some neighbouring power, all the rest, 
being interested in your preservation, will unite in your defence: the 
assistance of united nations, who would find it their interest to support 
yours, would give you advantages greatly superior to any that you can 
hope from these boasted towers; which can only render irremediable those 
evils they were intended to obviate. If you had been careful, at first, to 
prevent jealousy in the neighbouring states, your rising city would have 
flourished in peace; and you would have become the arbiter of all the 
uations in Hesperia. Let us, however, at present, consider only how the 
fature can be made to atone for the past. You say, there are many 
colonies settled upon this coast from Greece : these, surely, are those disposed 
to succour you; they cannot have forgotten the name of Minos, the son 
of Jupiter; they cannot have forgotten your achievements at the siege of 
Troy, where you often signalized yourself among the Grecian princes in 
the cause of Greece: why do you not engage these colonies in your 
interest f” 3 

“These colonies,” replied Idomencus, “ have all resolved to stand 
neuter; they have, indeed, some inclination to assist me ; but the magnifi- 
cent appearance of our city, while it is yet rising from its foundations, 
has alarmed them. The Greeks,-as well as the rest of our neighbours, 
are apprehensive thet we have designs upon their liberty; they imagine, 
that after having subdued the barbarians of the mountains, we shall push 
our ambition farther. In a word, all are against us; those who do not 
openly attack us, secretly wish to see us humbled; and jealousy has left 
us without single ally.” 
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“This is, indeed, a strange extremity,” said Mentor; “by attempting 
to appear powerful, you have subverted your power; and while you are the 
object of enmity and terror to your neighbours from without, your strength 
is exhausted within, to maintain a war which this enmity and terror have 
made necessary. You are, indeed, unfortunate to have incurred this 
calamity, but still more unfortunate, to have derived from it but half the 
wisdom it might have taught you. Is it necessary you should lose a 
second kingdom, before you learn to foresee those evils which expose you 
to such a loss? Leave your present difficulties, however, to me; tell me 
only, what Grecian cities there are upon this coast.” 

“The principal,” said Idomeneus, “is Tarentum, which was founded 





about three years ago by Phalanthus. A great number of boys were born 
in Laconia, of women that forgot their husbands during the Trojan war; 
when these husbands came back, their women renounced their children to 
atone for their crime ; and the boys being thus destitute both of father and 
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mother, abandoned themselves, as they grew up, to the most criminal 
excesses. The laws being executed against them with great severity, they 
formed themselves into a body under Phalanthus, a bold, enterprising, and 
ambitious chief; who, by various artifices, having gained the hearts of the 
young men, brought them to this coast, where they have made another 
Lacedemon of Tarentum. On another spot, Philoctetes, who ‘gained so 
much renown at the siege of Troy, by bringing thither the arrows of 
Hercules, has reised the walls of Petilia; less powerful, indeed, than 
Tarentum, bat governed with much greater wisdom. And, at a little 
distance, there is Metapontum, a city which the Pylians have founded 
under the direction of Nestor.” 

‘“*How,” said Mentor, “have you Nestor in Hesperia? and could you 
not engage him in your interest? Nestor, under whose eye you have so 
often fought before the walls of Troy, and who was then your friend, 
engaged in a common cause, and endeared by mutual danger ?”—*I have 
lost him,” said Idomeneus, “by the artifices of these people, who are 
barbarians only in name ; for they have had the cunning to persuade him 
that I intended to make myself tyrant of Hesperia.”— We will undeceive 
him,” replied Mentor; “Telemachus saw him at Pylos, before he founded 
this colony, and before we undertook to search the world for Ulysses. By 
Nestor, Ulysses cannot be forgotten; and he mast still remember the 
tenderness which he expressed for Telemachus his son. Qur principal care 
taast be to remove his suspicions. This war has been kindled by the 
jealousy you have excited in your neighbours; and by removing that 
jealousy, it will be extinguished. Once more I entreat you to leave the 
management of this affair to me.” 

Idomenens was so moved by this address of Mentor, that he was at 
first unable to reply, and could only clasp him to his breast, in an ecstacy 
of speechless tenderness ; at last, though not without difficulty, he found 
words: “Thou art,” said he, “the messenger of heaven! I feel thy 
wisdom, and renounce my errors: yet I confess that the same freedom, in 
another would have provoked my anger. Thou only couldst have persuaded 
me to seek for peace; I had resolved to perish or to conquer; but it is 
better I should be guided by thy counsel, than my own passions. How 
happy is Telemachus, who, with such a guide, can never wander as 1 have 
wandered! I-trust, with implicit confidence, to thee: to thee, the gods 
have communicated celestial wisdom? nor could the counsel of Minerva 
have been more salutary than thine. Go, then; promise, conclude, con- 
cede, whatever my power can fulfil, ratify, or give up: all that Mentor 
shell do, Idomeneus shall approve !”” 

While Idomeneus was yet speaking, they were alarmed by a sudden and 
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confused noise; the rattling of chariots, the neighing of horses, the shouts 
of men, and the sound of the trumpet. The people cried out, that the 
enemy had taken a great compass, and come down without attempting the 
passes that Idomeneus had secured, to besiege Salentum. The old men 
and the women were strick with consternation: “Alas!” said they, 
“have we then quitted our native country, the dear and fertile plaina of 
Crete, and followed an unfortunate prince, through all the dangers of the 
seas, to found a new city, which, like Troy, sball be reduced to ashes!” 
From the walls, which were scarcely finished, there appeared, in the vast 
plain below, the casques, cuirasses, and shields of the enemy, which 
glittered in the sun, and almost dazzled the sight: their spears covered 
the earth to the horizon; like the rich harvests, which Ceres, under the 
summer's sun, ripens in the fields of Enna, to reward the labour of the 
husbandman. Among these were discovered the chariots armed with 
scythes; and all the different nations in the confederacy were, by their 
arms and habits, easily to be distinguished. 

Mentor, that he might view them to greater advantage, ascended a 
high tower; and Idomeneus and Telemachus followed him. They 
presently discovered Philoctetes on one side, and Nestor, who was easily 
known by his venerable age, with his son Pisistratus, on the other: “‘ How 
is this!” cried Mentor; “you supposed that Philoctetes and Nestor 
would content themselves with affording yon no assistance; but yon see 
that they are in arms against you; and, if 1 am not deceived, those other 
troops, that come on with so deliberate a pace, and in such perfect order, 
are Lacedemonians, under the command of Phslanthus, All are against 
you; there is not a single nation upon the coast, of which you have not 
made an enemy, without intending it.” 

Mentor, the moment he had made this discovery, descended hastily from 
the tower, and went towards a gate of the city, on that side, towards 
which the enemy advanced: he immediately ordered the centinel to open 
it; and Idomeneus, astonished at the commanding dignity of his deport- 
ment, did not dare to ask his design. He went out at the gate; and, 
making a sign with his hand, that nobody should follow him, advanced. 
directly towards the front of the enemy, who were astonished to see a 
man, wholly unattended, present himself before them. While he was yet 
at a distance, he held out to them the branch of an olive, as a token of 
peace: when he was come near enough to be heard, he demanded that 
their chiefs should be assembled; and as soon as they were got together, 
he addressed them in these terms : 

“I see before me the strength of every nation hat flourishes in this 
happy country ; and I know, that the generous purpose of this assembly is 
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the defence of a common cause; of that liberty which is at once the 
birthright, the happiness, and the glory of mankind. J honour your zeal : 
but permit me to point out an easy way, by which your liberty and honour 
may be preserved, without the effusion of blood. Among other princes in 
this assembly, I see Nestor: thy years and wisdom, O Nestor! have 
acquainted thee with the calamities of war, even when it is undertaken 
with justice, and favoured by the gods: war is the most dreadful of all 
evils, by which heaven hes afflicted man. Thou canst never forget what 
was suffered by the Greeks, during the ten years they spent before the 
walls of Troy; what divisions among their chiefs! what caprices of 
fortune! what carnage from the hand of Hector! what calamity in distant 
cities, during the long absence of their kings; and what misfortunes at 
their return! how some were shipwrecked on the promontory of Caphareus ; 
and some perished, with circumstances of yet more horror, in the bosoms 
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of theif wives. The gods, doubtiess, in their wrath, suffered them to he 
seduced by the false splendour of that expedition: may they never, O 
people of Hesperia! distinguish you by so fatal a victory! ‘Troy, indeed, 
is in ashes; bat it would have been better for Greece, if she had still 
flourished in all her glory, and Paris had still enjoyed, with Helen, such 
pleasures as are permitted to infamy and guilt. Does not Philoctetes, who 
was so long wretched and abandoned in the isle of Lemnos, fear the like 
calamities from a like war? Have not the people of Laconia auffered 
equally by the long absence of their princes, their captains, and their 
soldiers, who went to the siege of Troy? And is there a single Grecian, 
at this hour, on the coast of Hesperis, that is not a fugitive from his 
country, in consequence of that fatal expedition,” 

During this address, Mentor advanced towards the Pylians ; and Nestor, 
recollecting his features, came forward to salute him: “It is with great 
pleasure,” said he, “that I once more give my hand to Mentor. Itis many 
years since I first saw you in Phocis: you were then only fifteen years 
old; but I perceived the dawning of that wisdom that has been so 
conspicuous to the world. Tell us, however, by what chance you came 
hither; and what expedient you have thought of, to prevent a war. 
Idomeneus has compelled us to attack him. We demnnd only peace { 
which is our interest, and our desire ; but it is impossible that pence should 
be secured, till he is destroyed. He has violated all his engagements with 
the neighbouring people; and if we were now to conclude a treaty with 
him, it would serve no other end than to dissolve onr confederacy, upon 
which only our safety depends. He has sufficiently manifested his 
ambition to reduce every other nation to slavery; and we have no means 
to establish our own liberty, but the subversion of his new kingdom. 
His wont of public faith has reduced us to this altcrnative, either of 
putting an end to his power, or of receiving his yoke. If you can shew, 
that he may still be trusted with safety, and assure us of pence in conse« 
quence of a treat) ; all the nations that you see here confederated against 
him, will gladly lay down their arms, and we wil) confess that your wisdom 
is greater than ours.” 

“You know,” replied Mentor, “that Ulysses has entrusted his son 
Telemachus to my care. The young man, impatient to discover what has 
become of his father, went first to Pylos, where you reeeived him with all 
the kindness that he had reason to expect from the friend of his father ; 
and when he left you, appointed your own son to conduct him on his way. 
He went afterwards many distant voyages by sea; be has visited Sicily 
and Egypt, and the islands of Cyprus and Crete: the winds, or rather the 
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Ithaca We are just come in time to spare you the horrors of another 
war; for you shall not now trust in Idomeneus, but in the son of Ulyssea 
and myself, for the fulfilling of whatever shall be stipulated in a treaty of 
peace.” 

During this conference between Mentor and Nestor, in the midst of the 
confederate troops; Idomeneus and Telemachus, with all the Cretans 
under arms, were spectators of the scene from the walls of Salentum: they 
were very attentive to discover in what manner Mentor’s discourse was 
received; and wished they could have been present at the conference of 
two men, 80 venerable for age and wisdom. Nestor had always been con- 
sidered as superior to the other princes of Greece in experimental knowledge 
and graceful elocution : it was he that restrained the anger of Achilles, the 
pride of Agamemnon, the ferocity of Ajax, and the precipitate courage of 
Diomedes: persuasion, sweet as honey, distilled from his lips: and the 
sound of his voice alone was sufficient to excite attention: when Nestor 
spoke, surrounding heroes were silent, and he only had the power of 
soothing discord into peace. He began now to feel the chilling influence 
of age; ' but his words were still forcible and still sweet. He frequently 
related past events, that youth might be instructed by his experience ; and 
though his speech was somewhat slow, yet his narratives were pleasing. 

But this venerable sage, so admired by all Greece, seemed to lose all 
his eloquence, and all his dignity, from the moment that he appeared in 
competition with Mentor; in comparison with him, he seemed to be 
withered and depressed by age; for the vigour and activity of Mentor 
appeared to have suffered no injury from time. In the elocution of Mentor, 
though it was grave and simple, there-was a vivacity and authority, which 
began to be wanting in that of Nestor: what he said, was short, precise, 
and nervous; he made no repetitions, and he spoke only to the point in 
question: if it was necessary to mention the same thing more than once, 
either to inculcate or to persuade, it was always by some happy simile or 
allusion: he had also the art of insinuating trath, by a kind of nameless 
complaisance and good humour, when it was necessary to accommodate him- 
self to particular dispositions and capacities. There was something in the 
appearance of these persons, that strongly excited veneration and love 
among the multitude that surrounded them: the forces that were confe- 
derated against Salentum, crowed one upon another that they might get 
a nearer view of their persons, and catch up some fragment of their 
discourse : and Idomeneus, and the people that were with him, fixed their 
eyes upon them with the utmost eagerness and ardour, to discover the 
purport of what they said by their gestures and countenance. 
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Argument. 


Telemachus seeing Mentor in the midst of the allies, is impatient to 
know what passes between them: he causes the gates of Salentum to 
be opened, and joins his friend: his presence inclines the allies to 
accept the terms that Mentor has offered on the part of Idomencus: 
the allies enter Salentum as friends; Idomeneus confirms-the proposi- 
tions of Mentor, hostages are reciprocally given, and all parties agsist 
at a sacrifice between the city and the camp, as a golemn ratification of 
the treaty. 














a6 

> OMPELLED by his impatience, which he could no longer restrain, 
‘Telemachas disengaged himself from the crowd, and running to the gate 
by which Mentor had gone out, commanded it to be opened with a tone of 
authority which was immediately obeyed. Idomeueus, who believed him 
to be still standing at his side, was in a few moments surprised to see him 
tanning aeross the plain, and not far from the place where Nestor stood. 
Nestor immediately knew him: and advanced, with baste in his looks, 
hut with a slow and heavy pace, to receive him. Telemachus threw him- 
self on his neck, and held him locked in his arms, without power to speak : 
at last he cried out, “Q my father! I fear not to claim you by the dearest 
tie! the loss of him from whom I derived my birth, and the parental 
Kindness which I have experienced in you, give me a right to call you by 
that tender name. You are a father whom I am again permitted to 
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embrace! O might I once more be permitted thus to embrace Ulysses? If 
any thing can atone for his loss, it is the finding of his wisdom, his virtues, 
and his tenderness, in you.” 

The affectionate ardour of his address melted Nestor into tears; and 
he was touched with a secret pleasure at perceiving the same expression of 
tender sensibility in his young friend, which gave new grace to his coun- 
tenance. The beauty, the sweetness, and the noble confidence of this 
young stranger, who had without precaution ventured among so many 
enemies, astonished the allies: “Is not this the son of the old man,” said 
they, “who came to speak with Nestor? We certainly see the same wis- 
dom at two ages: in one of them it is only im blossom, in the other it is 
‘matured into fruit.” 
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Mentor, who had with great pleasure observed the tenderness with which 
Nestor received Telemachus, availed himself of 2 disposition so favourable 
to his purpose: “ Here is the son of Ulysses,” said he, “so dear to alk 
Greece, and so tenderly beloved by you! I offer him as an hostage, as the 
dearest pledge that can be given, for the accomplishment of whatever shall 
be promised on the part of Idomenens. You cannot suppose that I 
would aggravate the loss of the father, by that of the son; or expose 
myself to the reproaches of Penelope, for having sacrificed her child to 
the ambition of the new king of Salentum. With this pledge, ye nations 
of Hesperia! voluntarily offered by himself, and sent by the gods that are 
lovers of amity, I begin my propositions for establishing a lasting peace.” 

At the name of peace, a confused murmur was heard spreading from 
rank to rank; an inarticulate expression of anger, which was with diffi- 
culty restrained; for all that were present, thought every moment lost 
by which the battle was delayed: they imagined, that Mentor had no 
design but to soften their resentment, and rob them of their prey. The 
Mandurians, in particular, could not bear to think of being again deceived ; 
and as they feared the eloquence of Mentor would gain over their allies, 
they frequently attempted to interrupt him: they began to suspect all the 
Greeks that were in the field: and Mentor, who perceived this suspicion, 
immediately resolved to increase it, that he might weaken the confederacy, 
by dividing it into factions. 

“ T confess,” said he, “that the Mandurians have reason to complain, 
and to insist upon satisfaction for the injury they have suffered; but is it 
not equally reasonable, that the ancient inhubitants of the country should 
regard all Greeks, who have established colonies upon this coast, with 
suspicion and malignity? the Greeks, therefore, ought to maintain a firm 
union among themselves, that they may be able to compel a proper 
treatment from the nations that surround them: although they ought not, 
upon any pretence, to usurp their territory. I know that Idomeneus has 
unfortunately given sufficient cause of jealousy; but this jealousy may 
easily be removed: Telemachus and myself are ready to become hostages 
for his future guod faith; and to continue in your power, till his stipula- 
tions shall be fulfilled. I know,” said he, addressing himself to the 
Mandurians, “‘that you are provoked at the Cretans having seized the 
passes of the mountains by surprise; and secured to themselves the power 
of entering, at pleasure, the country to which you have retired, that you 
might leave them the level country upon the sea-coast: these-passes, the 
Cretans have fortified by high towers, strongly garrisoned: these towers, 
then, are the immediate cause of the war? if there i is any othes; let it be 
assigned.” 
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The chief of the Mandurians then advanced, and spoke to the following 
effect: ‘* Whatever is the cause of the war, we have done every thing that 
was possible to avoid it: the gods are our witnesses, that we made use of 
every art to keep peace among us, till she was driven away by the restless 
ambition of the Cretans, and the perfidy that made it impossible to trust 
them, even on: their oath. These infatuated people have reduced us to 
the fatal extremity of perishing ourselves, or destroying them. While 
they continue in possession of the passes they have fortified, we shall 
always apprehend a design to invade our territory, and enslave our persons. 
If they had a sincere desire to live at peace with their neighbours, they 
would rest satisfied with the country which we have voluntarily ceded to 
them : they would have formed no ambitions designs against the liberty of 
others; and consequently could never be solicitous to secure the avenues 
by which their territories could be invaded. But wise as thou art, O full 
of days! thou knowest them not: and it is by misfortune only that we 
know them: cease then, O beloved of heaven! to prevent so just and 
Necessary a war, without which Hesperia must for ever despair of peace. 
They are an ungrateful, 8 perfidious, an inhuman people, whom the gods 
have sent among us in their anger, to interrupt our tranquillity, and punish 
our offences: but the gods, when they have punished, will avenge us, sad 
our enemies also shall experience, that they are just.” 

At these words, the whole assembly was moved ; and it seemed, as it 
Mars and Bellona were passing from rank to rank, and kindling in every 
bosom, that rage of war which Mentor had laboured to extinguish. But 
he addressed himself again to the assembly in these terms: “If I offered 
promises only, they might reasonably be rejected; but what I offer you, 
is certain and immediate advantage. If you are not content to receive 
Telemachus and myself as hostages, twelve of the noblest and bravest 
Cretans shall be delivered into your hands. It is, however, but just, that 
hostages should also be given on your part: for Idomeneus, though he 
desires peace, desires it without fear and without meanness: he desires 
peace upon the same principles on which you say you desire it, wisdom and 
moderation ; not because he desires to repose in voluptuous tranquillity, or 
is terrified by a prospect of the dangers of war; he is, like you, ready to 
perish or to conquer; but he prefers peace to the most splendid victory : 
he disdains the fear of being vanquished ; but he confesses, that he fears 
to be unjust, and is not ashamed to make an atonement for his faults. He 
offers you peace with the sword in his hand: but he would not haughtily 
impose it upon his own conditions ; for he sets no value upon a compulsory 
treaty. He desires a peace, in which all parties shall be content; which 
shall put an end to all jealousies, appease all resentment, and remove all 
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distrust; his sentiments are just what you would wish them to be; and 
nothing is necessary, but to convince you of this truth, which would not 
be difficult, if you would hear me without prejudice and passion. Hear 
then, ye nations, distinguished by valour! and hear, ye chiefs, whom 
wisdom has united! what I shall now offer on the part of Idomeneus. It 
is not just, that he should invade the territory of his neighbours; neither 
is it just, that his territory should be invaded: he consents that the towers 
by which he has fortified the passes, should be garrisoned by neutral 
troops, You Nestor, and you Philoctetes, are of Grecian origin: yet, in 
this quarrel, you have declared against Idomeneus; you cannot, therefore, 
be suspected of partiality to his interests; you take part only in the com- 
mon cause, the peace and liberty of Hesperia. To you then, the’ passes, 
which have been the cause of the war, shall be confided: .you have not 
Jess interest in preventing the original natives of Hesperia from destroying 
Salentum, a new colony like your own; than in preventing Idomencus 
from usurping the possessions of his neighbours; hold, then, the balance 
between them, and, instead of destroying, by fire and sword, a people 
whom you ought to cherish xud to love, secure to yourselves the glory-of 
acting at cuce as mediators and judges. You will, perhaps, tell me, that 
thcse conditions are too good to be fulfilled; but I shall abundantly satisfy 
you that Idomeneus is sincere. The hostages which I have already 
mentioned, shall be reciprocally given and detained, till the passes shall be 
put into your hands. When the security, not only of Salentum, but of all 
Hesperia, is at your discretion, will you not be content? Whom then can 
you distrust, but yourselves? You do not dare to confide in Idomencus ; 
but as a proof that his intention is honest, he is ready to confide in you: 
he is ready to trust you with the quiet, the life, and the liberty of himsclf 
and his people: if it is true, that you desire only an equitable and lasting 
peace, such a peace is now offered you upon terms that leave you no 
pretence to reject it. Let me, however, once more caution you against 
imagining that Idomeneus has made this proposal from fear: his motives 
ate prudence and equity ; and, conscious of the rectitude of his intention, 
he will be under no concern about your opinion, though you should impute 
that to weakness, which he knows to proceed from virtue. He was, in the 
beginning, guilty of some faults; and he thinks it an honour to acknowledge 
them by the offer of such terms, as anticipate your wishes. He who 
hopes that he shall be able to hide his faults, by affecting to support them 
with arrogance and pride, discovers the most deplorable weakness, the 
taost despicable vanity, and the grossest ignorance of his own interest; 
but he who acknowledges his fault to an enemy, and offers reparation, 
gives the strongest proof, that he can never commit them again; and dis- 
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plays a wisdom and fortitude, which, if peace is rejected, must make his 
enmity formidable. Beware then, that the fault, in the present quarrel, 
does not become yours. If you reject justice and peace when they sue 
for acceptance, be assured, that the cause of peace and justice will be 
avenged; and Idomeneus, who has just reason to fear the displeasure of 
the gods, will engage them in his favour against you. Telemachus and 
myself will take up arms in his defence; and I call the powers, both of 
heaven and of hell to witness, that the proposals which I have now offered 
you are just.” 

Mentor then lifted up the olive branch which he held in his hand, that 
the distant multitude might behold the symbol of peace. The chiefs, who 
saw him near, were astonished and dazzled with the celestial radiance that 
sparkled in his eyes; and perceived in him something majestic and com- 
manding, beyond all that fancy had given to created beings. The magic 
of his eloquence, at once so forcible and so sweet, had, as it were, stolen 
away their hearts: its power was secret, but irresistible; like that of the 
mysterious spells, which, in the dead silence of the night, arrest the moon 
and the stars of heaven, calm the raging of the sea, command the winds 
and the waves to be still, and suspend the most rapid rivers in their course. 

He appeared, in the midst of this rude impetuous multitude, like Bacchus 
surrounded by tigers, whose ferocity had been charmed away by the 
sweetness of his voice, till they expressed their fondness by their caresses, 
and their submission by licking his feet. At first, the whole assembly was 
silent; the chiefs looked upon each other, unable to oppose the eloquence 
of Mentor, and wondering who he could be. Every eye of the surround- 
ing multitude was immoveably fixed upon him; and every tongue was 
‘held silent, for fear he should have still something to say, which the words 
of another might prevent from being heard. Though they conceived 
nothing could be added to what he had said already, yet they wished that 
he had not been silent so soon ; and his words might be said to be engraven 
on their hearts. His elocution made him not ouly believed, but beloved ; 
and held in suspense all the faculties of those that heard him, who scarce 
dared even to breathe, lest they should lose the least word that issued from 
his lips. 

This silence was succeeded by a kind of low murmur, which gradually 
diffused itself through the whole assembly : it was not the confused sound 
of inarticulate indignation, but rather the whisper of gentleness and 
complacency, which were before silently expressed in every countenance. 
The Mandurians, who had been so lately transported with rage, now let 
their weapons fall from their hands; and the fierce Phalanthus, with his 
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rest of the united nations began to sigh after the peace which had been 
held up before them ; and Philoctetes, whose sensibility had been increased 
by misfortune, could not refrain from tears. Nestor, who was 50 
transported with admiration and delight at the discourse of Mentor, that 
he was unable to speak, embraced him with ineffable tenderness; and the 
whole multitude cried out together, as if by a signal, “O stranger! thy 
wisdom has disarmed us: Peace! Peace!” In the first interval of silence, 
Nestor attempted to speak: but the troops, fearing he might start some 
difficulty, again cried out, with the utmost impatience, ‘Peace! Peace!” 
and the chiefs found no way of putting them to silence, but by joining in 
the exclamation. 

Nestor perceiving that a set discourse could not be heard, contented 
himself with saying: “You see, O Mentor! what wonders the words of a 
good man can produce. When wisdom and virtue speak, every passion is 
calm: our resentment, however just, is changed into friendship; and our 
impatience for war, into a desire of perpetual peace. The peace that you 
have offered, we accept.” The chiefs, at the same time, stretched out 
their hands in token of their consent. 

Mentor now ran towards the gate of Salentum, to get it opened, and to 
acquaint Idomeneus that he might leave the city without fear. In the 
mean time, Nestor went up to Telemachus and embraced him: “My 
amiable young friend,” said he, “thy father was the wisest of all the 
princes of Greece; mayest thou be favoured with equal wisdom and with 
better fortune. The similitnde of your persons is great ; and the remem- 
brance of Ulysses, which that has revived, contributed to soften our 
resentment.” Phalanthus, though he was by nature fierce and unfeeling, 
and hough he had never seen Ulysses, was, notwithstanding, touched at 
his misfortunes, and those of his son: and the chiefs gathering round 
Telemachus, were pressing him to relate his adventures, when Mentor 
returned with Idomeneus, and the Cretan youth who followed in his train. 

At the sight of Idomeneus, the resentment of the confederate nations 
began to revive; but Mentor extinguished the fire, before it broke out: 
“Why do we delay,” said he, “to conclude this sacred alliance, which 
the powers of heaven shall witness and defend? May the gods avenge its 
violation, by whomsoever it shall be violated! And may all the horrors 
of war, averted from the faithful and the innocent, descend upon the 
perjared and execrable head of him, whose ambition shall dare to trample 
upon the sacred rights of this alliance! May he be detested both in 
heaven and upon earth; may he derive no advantage from his perfidy; 
may the infernal furies, in the most horrid forms, excite in his breast 
everlasting rage and despair! let him perish, without hope of burial; let 
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his limbs be the prey of vultures and of dogs! when he descends to the 
infernal regions, may the gulf of Tartarus receive him; and may he there 
suffer severer torments than those of Tantalus, Ixion, and the Danaides, 
for ever and for ever. But may this peace rather remain unshaken, like 
the mountains of Atlas that sustain the skies! may it be revered by every 
nation upon the earth, and its blessings descend from generation to gene- 
ration! May the names of those who have made it, be held in admiration 
and love by our latest posterity! let it stand as a model for every peace 
that shall be hereafter fonnded upon equity and good faith! and let all 
nations that desire to secure happiness by unanimity, follow the example 
of the people of Hesperia !” 
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Idomeneus, and the rest of the princes, then ratified the peace, upon 
the conditions that had been proposed, by an oath; and twelve hostages 
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were interchanged between them. Telemachus, by his own choice, was 
one of those given by Idomeneus; but the allies would not consent that 
Mentor should be another ; insisting that he should remain with Idomeneus, 
that he might answer for his conduct, and superintend his council, till his 
engagements should be perfectly fulfilled. An hundred heifersus white as 
snow, and an hundred bulls of the same colour, having their horns 
gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers, were then sacrificed between the 
camp and the city. The bellowing of the victims that fell under the sacred 
knife, resounded from the neighbouring hills; their blood flowed in a 
smoking torrent on every side; and the most exquisite wines were poured 
abundantly in libations to the gods; the aruspices consulted the entrails, 
still panting with the remains of life; and the priests burnt an incense 
upon the altar, which rose in a cloud of fragrance, and perfumed all the 
plain. 

In the mean time, the soldiers on both sides forgot that they had been 
enemies, and began to entertain each other with their adventures: they 
resigned themselves to a pleasing relaxation after their labours, and tasted 
the sweets of peace by anticipation. Many of those who followed Idome- 
neus to the siege of Troy, recollected their acquaintance in the soldiers of 
Nestor, with whom they had fought in the same cause: they embraced 
each other with great affection; and mutually related all that happened to 
them, after they had laid the magnificent city, that was the glory of Asia, 
im ruins; they laid themselves down upon the grass, crowned themselves 
with flowers, and rejoiced over the wine which had been brought in large 
vases from the city, to celebrate the blessings of the day. 

During this scene of cheerfulness and amity, Mentor cried out, as by a 
sudden impulse, ‘‘Wenceforth, O ye kings and leaders! these assembled 
nations, although disguised by various uames, and governed by different 
chiefs, shall be one people! thus do the gods, who love the creatures of 
their power, delight to become the band of union between them. What is 
the race of man, but one family widely scattered upon the earth? All 
men by nature are brothers, and should be mutually endeared by a brother's 
love: accursed be those impious barbarians who seek for glory in the 
kindred blood, which differs but in name from their own! War, indeed, 
is sometimes necessary ; but the necessity of war is the reproach of man. 
Let ambitious royalty no more pretend, that war is to be desired as the 
means of glory; for nothing can be glorious that is inhuman. He that 
would acquire glory at the expence of humanity, is a monster, and not a 
man; nor can true glory be thus acquired; glory is nothing more than 
the radiance of virtue; and the virtue of a prince, is moderation and 
benevolence. The incense of adulation may be offered to the vanity and 
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the folly of a tyrant: but even those who offer it confess, in the secret 
language of their heart, that glory is less deserved in proportion as it is 
dishonestly sought. He ought to be lightly esteemed of men, by whom 
men are so lightly esteemed, that, to gratify a brutal vanity, he will deluge 
the earth with their blood. Happy is the prince, who loves his people, 
and is beloved by them; who has confidence in bis neighbours, and whose 
neighbours have confidence in him; who is so far from ranking war against 
them, that he prevents their making war against each other; aud who can 
excite envy in foreign states, only by the happiness which he diffuses 
through his own! Let your assemblies, then, O ye powers of Hesperia, 
be frequent: let all the princes that are now present, meet at least once in 
three years, to confirm the present peace by a reiterated vow; to repeat 
your mutual promises, and deliberate upon your common interests. 
While you possess the pleasure of this delightful country, united by the 
bands of peace, you will at home be glorious, and abroad invincible, 
Discord only, that infernal fury, who ascends from hell to torment 
mankind, can interrapt the felicity which is designed you by the gods.” 
“Our readiness to conclude a peace,” replied Nestor, ‘is a sufficient 
testimony, that we have been far from engaging in a war from vain glory, or 
with an unjust design of aggrandizing ourselves at the expense of our 
neighbours. But what can be done, when, among the princes that 
surround us, there is one who acts by no law but his own interest, and 
loses no opportunity of invading the dominions of others? Do not imagine 
that Iam now speaking of Idomeneus; for, to him, I no longer impute 
such a character: our danger now arises only from Adrastus, the king of 
the Daunians. This tyrant despises the gods: and believes, that all the 
people upon arth are born only to contribute to his glory, by the most 
abject servitude; he does not desire subjects, to whom he would stand in 
the double relation of king and father: he desires only slaves and 
worshippers, and haa directed divine honours to be paid him. The blind 
caprice of fortune has hitherto prospered his undertakings. We were 
hastening to attack Salentum, that we might suppress a power in its 
infancy, likely to become formidable, and be at liberty to turn our whole 
force against Adrastus, who is already a powerful enemy. He has taken 
several towns from our allies, and has defeated the Crotonians in two 
battles. He scruples nothing to gratify his ambition: and if he can crush 
his enemies, he cares not whether it be by fraud or force: he has amassed 
great treasures, his troops are well disciplined and inured to war, he has 
experienced officers, and is well served: he superintends himself whatever 
is done by his orders; he severely punishes the least fault, and rewards 
services with great liberality. He sustains and animates his troops by his 
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own courage; and if his conduct was regulated by equity and good faith, 
he would be a most accomplished prince: but he fears neither the ven- 
geance of the gods, nor the reproaches of conscience ; and he considers 
Teputation itself asa mere phantom, by which weak minds only can be 
influenced. In his estimation, there is no real and substantial good, but 
the possession of grest riches, the power of inspiring terror, and of 
trampling mankind under foot. His army will very soon enter our 
dominions: and if we cannot acquire strength to resist him by a general 
confederacy, all hope of liberty must cease for ever. It is not less the 
interest of Idomeneus, than of other powers, to oppose this tyrant, who 
will suffer nothing to be free that this power can enslave. If we should be 
vanquished, Salentum must fall with us; let us, therefore, unite for our 
common defence without delay.” While Nestor was thus speaking, they 
advanced towards the city; for Idomeneus had invited all the kings and 
principal officers to pass the night within the walls. 
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Argument. 


Nestor, in the name of the allies, demands succours of Idomeneus against 
their enemies the Daunians: Mentor, who is desirous to establish 
proper regulations for the internal government of Salentum, and to 
employ the people in agriculture, finda means to satisfy them with a 
hundred noble Cretans, under the command of Telemachus. Aftar 
their departure, Mentor proceeds to a minute examination of the city 
and the port; and having acquainted himeelf with every particular, he 
prevails upon Idomeneus to institute new principles of government and 
commerce ; to divide hia people into seven classes, distinguishing them 
with respect to their rank and quality by different habits: to retrench 





luxury and unneceseary arts, and to employ the artificers in husbandry, 
which he brings into just reputation. 








ux allies had now pitched their tents; and the field was 
P covered with rich pavilions of all colours; in which the weary 
Hesperians resigned themselves to sleep. In the mean time, the princes 
and their retinue having entered the city, were strack with astonishment, 
to see so many magnificent buildings, which had risen in so short a time ; 
acity of which so formidable a war had retarded neither the growth nor 
the decoration. 

They admired the wisdom and vigilance of Idomeneus, who had founded 
so splendid a kingdom; and concluding that the confederacy against the 
Daunians would acquire great strength by the accession of such sn ally, 
they invited him to come into it. Idomeneus thought it reasonable to 
comply, and promised them troops; but as Mentor was perfectly acquainted 
with all that was necessary to render a kingdom flourishing, he had reason 
to believe, that the power of Idomeneus was not so great in reality as in 
appearance; he, therefore, took him aside, and addressed him to this 
effect :— 

“You see that our endeavours have not been unsuccessful; we have 
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secured Salentum from destruction, but you only can raise her to glory: 
the government of the people depends upon you and it is your task to 
emulate the wisdom of Minos, and shew that you are worthy of your 
descent. J continue to speak freely to you, supposing that you love truth 
and despise flattery. While these princes were praising your magnificence, 
I could but reflect in silence upon your temerity.” At the word temerity, 
Idomeneus changed countenance; his eyes sparkled, his cheeks glowed, 
and he was upon the point of interrupting Mentor by expressions of 
resentment, ‘I see,” says Mentor, in a voice that was modest and res- 
pectful, though not faltering or irresolute, “that the word temerity has 
given you offence, and I confess, that if it had been used by any other 
than myself, your displeasure would have been just ; for there isa respect 
due to kings; and they have a jealous sensibility, which even those who 
reprove them should be careful not to wound. To them, the voice of 
trath is sufficiently displeasing, however gentle the terms: but I hoped, 
that you would have permitted me to speak of your faults without a studied 
softness of expression ; that you would have indulged me in my design of 
accustoming you to hear things called by their names, and of teaching you to 
discover what others think, when their respect suppresses their thoughts : 
if you would not resign yourself to voluntary deception, yon must always 
conceive more than is said, when the subject is to your disadvantage. As 
to myself, I am ready to soften my expressions, if they must be softened : 
out it would surely be more for your interest, that a man absolutely neutral 
in your affairs, without interest, connection, or dependance, should, when 
he speaks to you in private, speak plain. No other will ever dare to doit ; 
you will be condemned to see truth imperfectly; you will be a stranger to 
her face, for she will never appear before you but in a gaudy veil.” 

Idomeneus, whose first impatience had already subsided, began now to 
be ashamed of his weakness: ‘You see,” said he to Mentor, “what 
constant flattery will do. I owe to you the preservation of my new king- 
dom ; and there is no truth, that I shall not think myself happy to hear 
from your lips. Remember, with pity, that I have been long tainted with 
the poison of adulation ; and that, even in my misfortunes, I was a stranger 
to truth. Alas! no man has ever loved me enough, to say what he thought 
I should be displeased to hear.” 

The heart of Idomeneus melted as he spoke, the tears started to his 
eyes, and he embraced Mentor with great tenderness. ‘It is with the 
utmost regret,” said Mentor, “that I give you pain; but lam constrained ; 
I cannot betray you, by concealing truth: could you act otherwise in my 
place? If you have always been deceived till now, it was because you 
chose to be deceived; it was because you feared to find sincerity in those 
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that were to give you counsel. Have you sought those who were most 
disinterested, those who were .aost likely to contradict you? Have you 
preferred such as were least devoted to your pleasure, and their own 
interest; such as appeared most capable of opposing your passions when 
they were irregular, and your sentiments when they were unjust? When 
you have detected a flatterer, have you banished him from your presence ; 
and withdrawn your confidence from those whom you suspected? Have 
you done what those do who love truth, and deserve to know it? Tave 
you now fortitude, to suffer the humiliation of hearing those truths by 
which you are condemned? Let me make the experiment: I must again 
tell you, that what has gained you so much praise deserves censure. While 
you are surrounded with enemies, and yet a foreigner in the country, you 
dream only of adorning your new city with magnificent buildings: to this, 
as you have confessed to me, you have sacrificed your repose, and in this 
you have exhausted your wealth. You have thought neither of augment- 
ing your people, nor of cultivating the country: does not your power 
depend wholly upon a numerons people, and a country highly cuttivated 
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for their subsistence? A long peace is necessary, at the first establishment, 
of a state, for increasing the people; and you ought, at present, to think 
of nothing but agviculture and legislation. You have been hurried, by a 
vain ambition, to the brink of a precipice; and to gain the appearance of 
being great, you have sapped the foundation of substantial grandeur. Let 
these errors be corrected without delay; suspend all these works of idle 
magnificence ; renounce the pomp that will reduce your new city to ruins; 
release your people from fatigue, and endeavour to facilitate marriage, by 
procuring them plenty. Remember that you are a king, only in proportion 
as you have subjects to govern, and that the measure of your power, is not 
the extent of your dominions, but the number of their inhabitants. Let 
your territory be fertile, however small; and let it swarm with people at 
once well disciplined and industrious; and if you can make these people 
love yon, you will be more powerful, more happy, and more glorious, than 
all the conquerors that have ravaged the earth.” 

« What shall I do then,” said Idomeneus, “with respect to the princes 
that have solicited me to join the confederacy? Shall I confess to them 
the weakness of my state? It is, indeed, true, that I have neglected 
agriculture and even commerce, notwithstanding the uncommon edvan- 
tages of my situation; I thought only of making a magnificent city! but 
must I, then, my dear Mentor, dishonour myself in the presence of so 
many kings, by acknowledging my indiscretion? If it must be done, I 
will do it; and will do it readily, whatever mortification I suffer: for you 
have taught me, that a king is born for his people, owes himself wholly to 
them, and ought always to prefer the public welfare to his own reputation.” 

« This sentiment,” said Mentor, “‘is worthy the father of his people ; 
and for this, and not for the vain magnificence of your city, 1 reverence 
you as a king worthy of the name. But your honour must be preserved, 
even for the advantage of your state; leave this to me: I will make these 
princes believe, that you are engaged to establish Ulysses, if he is yet 
living, or his son if he is dead, in the government of his kingdom, and 
drive the suitors of Penelope from Ithaca by force. They will at once 
perceive that this cannot be effected without numerous troops; and will, 
therefore, readily consent that you shall at first afford them but a slight 
assistance against the Daunians.” 

At these words, Idomeneus appeared like a man suddenly relieved from 
a burden that was crushing him by its weight: “This, indeed,” said he, 
“‘my dear Mentor, will preserve my reputation, and the honour of this 
rising city, by hiding its weakness from the neighbouring states. But 
with what appearance of truth can it be pretended, that I am about to 
send troops to Ithaca, for the establishment of Ulysses, or at least ef 
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Telemachus, while Telemachus himself is engaged in war against the 
Daunians ?”—“ Be in no pain about that,” replied Mentor; “I will say 
nothing that is false. The vessels that you are fitting out to establish 
vour commerce, will sail to the coast of Epirus, and will effect two purposes 
at once: they will bring back the foreign merchants, whom high duties 
have driven from Salentum ; and they will scek intelligence of Ulysses: if 
he is still living, he cannot be far from the sens that divide Greece from 
Italy ; and it has been confidently reported, that he has been seen among 
the Pheenicians. But if Ulysses should not be found, your vessels will 
render an important service to his son; they will spread terror, with the 
name of Telemachus, through all Ithaca and the neighbouring country, 
where it is now believed that he is dead as well as his father: the suitoy 
of Penelope will be struck with astonishment to learn that he is returni,,, 
with the forces of a powerful ally : the Ithacans will be awed into obedieng, 
and Penelope will be encouraged to persist in her refusal of a seco 
husband. Thus will you render service to Telemachus, while he is 
rendering service to you by taking your place in the confederacy against 
the Daunians.”—“ Happy is the king,” said Idomeneus, “that is favoured 
with such counsel; but doubly happy is he who feels its importance, and 
improves it to his advantage! A wise and faithful friend is better than a 
victorious army: yet kings too often withdraw their confidence from the 
faithful and the wise, of whose virtue they stand in awe, and resign them- 
selves to flatterers, of whose perfidy they have no dread. 1 fell myself’ 
into that fatal error; and I will relute to you the misfortunes that I drew 
upon myself, by a connection with a false friend, who flattered my passions, 
in hopes that, in my turn, I should gratify his.” 3 

Mentor found it casy to convince the allies, that Idomeneus ought to 
take charge of the affairs of Telemachus, while Telemachus was, on his 
bebalf, engaged in his confederacy; and they were well satisfied to have 
among them the son of the great Ulysses, with a hundred Cretan youth, 
whom Idomeneus had put under his command ; these young men were the 
flower of the nobility, whom Idomeneus had brought from their native 
country, and whom Mentor had advised him to send in this expedition. 
“It is necessary,” said he, ‘to increase the number of your people 
during peace; but, to prevent a national insensibility to military honour, 
and ignorance of military art, it is proper to send the young nobility into 
foreign service: this, by connecting the idea of a soldier's character, with 
that of noble descent and elevated rank, will be sufficient to kindle and keep 
alive a national sense of glory, a love of arms, a patience of fatigue, a 
contempt of death, and even an experimental knowledge of the art of war.”” 

‘The confederate princes departed from Salentum, well conte with 
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Idomeneus, and charmed with the wisdom of Mentor. They were also 
highly pleased to be accompanied by Telemachus: but Telemachus was 
overwhelmed with grief, when he came to part with his friend. While the 
kings were taking their leave of Fdomeneus, and vowing to preserve their 
alliance inviolable for ever, Mentor held Telemachus to his breast in a 
transport of silent tenderness, and found himself wet with bis tears: “1 
have no joy,” said Telemachus, ‘in the search of glory ; I feel no passion 
but grief, at our separation; and think that the fatal time is returned, 
when the Egyptians forced me from your arms, to a distant country, with- 
out hope of seeing you again.” Mentor soothed him with words of 
gentleness and comfort: ‘This separation,” said he, “is very different 
Yoom that in Egypt; it is voluntary, it will be short, and it will be rewarded 
°D:h glory. You must love me, my son, with less tenderness, and more for- 
lov ie: you must accustom yourself to my absence, for the time is coming, 
al’ y we must part for ever! and you should learn what is right, rather from 
the inspiration of wisdom and of virtue, than from the presence of Mentor.” 

The goddess, who was concealed under the figure of Mentor, then 
covered Telemachus with her wgis, and diffused within him the spirit of 
wisdom and foresight, of intrepid courage aad gentle moderation, virtues 
which so rarely meet. ‘Go,” said she, ‘‘ wherever you are called by duty, 
without considering whether it be dangerous or safe: a prince may avoid 
danger, with less disgrace, by declining s: war, than by keeping aloof in 
battle, The courage of him who commsnds others, should never be doubt- 
ful: if it is desirable that a nation should preserve its prince, it is still 
mor. desirable that the prince should preserve his honour. Remember, 
tnat the commander of others should also be their example, and excite 
the courage of his army by a display of his own. Fear no danger, then, 
O Telemachus! but rather perish in the combat, than bring your valour 
into question. The sycophants, who would appear most forward in per- 
suading you not to expose yourself to danger, when danger is become 
necessary, would be the first to whisper that you wanted courage, if you 
should take their advice. Do not, however, incar danger unnecessarily : 
courage is a virtue only in proportion as it is directed by prudence: without 
prudence, it is a senseless contempt of life, a mere brutal ardour. 
Precipilate courage secures no advantage: he who, in danger, does not 
possess the perfect recollection of his mind, is rather furious than brave : 
and is superior to fear, only as he is incapable to thought: in proportion 
as he is free from perturbation, he is timid; and if he does not fly, is in 
confusion: his mind is not at liberty to dispense prcper orders, nor to 
seize and improve the transient but important opportunities, which arise 
in battle, of distressing the enemy, and doing service to his country. If 
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he has the ardour of a soldier, he has not the discernment of a commander; 
neither has he that courage which is requisite in the private man; for the 
private man ought to preserve, in the heat of action, such presence of 
mind, as is necessary to understand and obey the orders of his officer. He 
that exposes himself rashly, interrupts the order and discipline of the 
troops, gives an example of pernicious temerity, and frequently exposes 
the whole army to irretrievable disadvantages. Those who prefer the 
gratification of their own idle ambition, to the security of a common cause, 
deserve rather punishment than reward. 

“Be careful, my dear son, to avoid precipitation even in the pursuit of 
glory; for glory is to be acquired, only by waiting in patient tranquillity 
for the moment of advantage. Virtue is more revered, in proportion as’’ 
she appears to be quiet, placid, and unassuming, As the necessity cMg 
exposing yourself to danger increases, so should your expedients, your fo; °®: 
sight, and your courage. Remember also to avoid whatever may dre. \d 
upon you the envy of your associates, and never let the success of another’ 
excite envy in you: give praise liberally to whatever shall merit praise: 
yet never commend a mixed character indiscriminately : display the good 
with pleasure, hide the bad, and fet it not be remembered but with com- 
passion. Never decide in the presence of old commanders, who have all 
the experience that you want : hear their opinions with deference, consult 
them, solicit the assistance of the most skilful, and never be ashamed to 
attribute your best actions to their counsel. 

“Lastly, never listen to any discourse which tends to make you jealous 
or mistrustful of other chiefs. Speak your mind to them with confidewve 
and ingenuity. If you think thier behaviour to you has been exception. * 
able, open your heart at once; and tell them why you think so; if they are 
eapable of feeling the noble generosity of this conduct, they will be 
delighted with it; and you will find no difficulty in obtaining from them 
all the concessions that you can reasonably expect. If their insensibility 
is so gross, that the rectitude of this behaviour is lost upon them, you will, 
at least, have gained an experimental knowledge of what may be expected 
from them ; you will order matters so, that you may have no more contest 
with them during the war; and you will have nothing to reproach your- 
self with on their account. But, above all, be careful never to drop the 
least hint of your displeasure, before the sycophants who are ever busy to 
sow jealousy and division. I will remain here,” continued Mentor, “to 
assist Idomeneus in taking those which are indispensably neces- 
sary for the good of his people ; and for completing the correction of those 
feults, which evil counsellors and flatterers have seduced him to commit, 
in the establishment of his new kingdom.” 
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At this slight censure of Idomeneus, Telemachus could not help expres- 
sing some surprise at his conduct, not without some mixture of contempt. 
But Mentor checked him in a tone of severity: “Do you wonder,” said 
he, “that the most estimable of men are men still; and, among the 
innumerable snares and perplexities which are inseparable from royalty, 
discover some traces of human infirmity? In Idomeneus, the ideas of pomp 
and magnificence have been planted and nurtured from his youth; and 
where is the philosopher, who, in his place, would always havs been 
superior to flattery? He has, indeed, suffered himself to be too much 
influenced by those in whom he confided; but the wisest kings; whatever 
is their precaution, are often deceived. A king cannot do every thing 
himself; he must therefore have ministers, and in these ministers he must 
confide; besides, a king cannot know those that surround him, so well as 
they are known by others; for in his presence they never appear without 
a mask ; and every artifice that cunning can devise, is practised to deceive 
him. Alas! my dear Telemachus, your own experience will confirm this 
truth but too well. We never find either the virtues or abilities in man- 
kind, that we seek ; and with whatever diligence and penetration we study 
their characters, we are every day mistaken in our conclusions. We can 
never avail the public of al] the virtues and abilities that we find; for the 
best men have their prejudices, their aversions, and their jealousies; they 
will seldom give up any opinion, however singular, or renounce any foible, 
however pernicious. The greater the dominion, the more numerous must 
be the ministry; for there will be more that the prince cannot do himself, 
and, therefore, more that he must do by others: and the greater the 
number of those to whom he must delegate his authority, the more liable 
he is to be somewhere mistaken in his choice. He who is a severe censor 
of kings to-day, would to-morrow govern much worse than those whom he 
condemns; and if he was intrusted with the same power, would commit 
the same faults, and many others much greater. A private station, if a 
man has some degree of natural eloquence, conceals defects, displays 
shining talents to advantage, and makes him appear worthy of all the 
posts that he does not fill: but authority brings a man’s abilities to a 
severe test, and discovers great faults, which the shades of obscurity 
concealed. Greatness resembles those glasses, which represent every 
object larger than it is; every defect seems to expand in an elevated 
situation; where things, in themselves small, are, in their consequences, 
great, and the slightest faults excite vehement opposition. A prince is an 
individual, whose conduct the whole world is perpetually employed to 
watch, and disposed to condemn. He is judged with the utmost rigour 
by those who can only guess at his situation, who have not the least sense 
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of the difficu'tics that attend it; and who expect, that, to answer their 
ideas of perfection, he should be no longer a man, A king, however, can 
be no more; his goodness and his wisdom ere bounded by his nature: he 
has humours, passions, and habits, which it it is impossible he should 
always surmount; he is continually beset by self-interest and cunning; he 
never finds the assistance that he seeks; he is perpetually led into 
mistakes, sometimes by his own passions, and sometimes by those of his 
ministers; and can scarce repair one fault before he falls into another. 
Such is the situation even of those kings who have most wisdom, and most 
virtue; and the longest and best reign is too short, and too defective, to 
correct, at the end, what has undesignedly been done amiss in the begin- 
ing. Such evils are inseparable from royalty; and human weakness must 
sink under such a load. Kings should be pitied and excused: should not 
they be pitied who are called to the government of an innumerable multi- 
tude, whose wants are infinite, and who cannot but keep every faculty of 
those who would govern them well upon the stretch? Or, to speak freely, 
are not men to be pitied, for their necessary subjection to a mortal like 
themselves? A god only can fulfil the duties of dominion. The prince, 
however, is not less to be pitied than the people: a weak and imperfect 
creature, the governor of a corrupt and deceitful multitude!” 

“But,” said Telemachus, with some vivacity, ‘Idomeneus has already 
lost Crete, the kingdom of his ancestors, by his indiscretion: and he would 
have lost Salentum, which he is founding in its stead, if it had not been 
preserved by your wisdom.” 

“I confess,” replied Mentor, ‘that Idomencus has been guilty of great 
faults ; but, look through Greece, and every other country upon earth, and 
see whether among those that are most improved, you can find one prince, 
that is not, in many instances, inexcusable. The greatest men have, in 
their natural disposition, and the constitutional character of their minds, 
defects which naturally mislead them: and the best men are those, who 
have fortitude to acknowledge these defects, and make conscience of 
repairing the mischiefs that they produce. Do you imagine that Ulysses, 
the great Ulysses your father, who is considered as an example by all the 
sovereigns of Greece, is without weakness and imperfection? If he had 
not been favoured with the perpetual guidance and protection of Minerva, 
how often would he have sunk under the dangers to which the wanton 
moalignity of fortune has exposed him? How often has the goddess 
restrained and corrected him, that he might walk on in the path of virtue 
till'he arrived at glory? And when you shall see him reign, in all the 
spendour of his excellence in Ithaca, do not expect to find him perfect. 
He has been the admiration of Greece, of Asia, and of all the islands of 

cd 
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the sea, notwillistanding his failings, which, among the shining wonders of 
his character, are forgotten. If you, also, can thus admire him, and by a 
happy emulation of his wisdom and virtue, transplant them into your own 
bosom, you will need no other happiness or honour. 

“‘Accustom yourself not to expect, from the greatest men, more than 
human nature can effect: it is common for the inexperience and presump- 
tion of youth to indulge a severity of judgment, which leads them to 
condemn the characters that they ought to imitate, and produces an 
hopeless indocility. You ought not only to love, respect, and imitate your 
father, notwithstanding his imperfections; but you ought also very highly 
to esteem Idomencus, notwithstanding such parts of his character and 
conduct as I have shewn to descrve censure. He is naturally sincere, 
upright, equitable, kind, and magnificent ; his courage is perfect; and he 
spontaneously detests fraud, the moment he perceives it: all his external 
qualifications are great, and suitable to his rank ; his ingenuous disposition 
to acknowledge his errors, his mild and patient endurance of my severe 
reprelhension, his fortitude against himself, to make public reparations for 
his faults, and thus to place hinself above the censure of others; are 
indubitable testimonies, that he has true greatness of mind. There are 
some faults, from which a man of little merit may be preserved, hy good 
fortune, or by good counsel; but it is only by an effort of the most 

+ exalted virtue, that a king, who has been so long seduced by flattery, can 
correct his faults; it is more glorious thus to rise, than never to have 
fallen. The fanlts of Idomencus are such, as almost all kings have con- 
initted ; but his reparation is such, as has been made by none. As for 
yself, while I reproved 1 admired him: for he permitted my reproot': 
and do you admire him also, my dear Telemachus! it is less for his 
reyutation, than your advantage, that T give you this counsel.” 

By this discourse, Mentor made Telemachus sensible, that he who 
judges with severity of others, endangers his own virtue; especially if they 
re distressed by the perplexities and difficulties of government. “But it 
is now,” said he, “time to part. Farewell! I will wait here, my dear 
‘Velemachus, for your return. Remember, that those who fear the gods, 
have nothing to fear from men! You will be exposed to extreme danger i 
but remember, that thou wilt never be forsaken by Minerva!” 

At this moment, Telemachus became conscious to the presence of the 
goddess; and he would have known that it was the very voice of Minerva 
that had inspired him with fortitude, if she had not immediately recalied 
the image of Mentor to his mind, by addressing him in the character she 
had assumed: “Remember,” said she, ‘my son, the care which I took, 
during your infaney, to render you as wise and as brave as your father; 
do nothing that is unworthy of his example, or of my precepts.” 
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The sun had abveady risen, and ticged the summit of dhe mountains with 
gold, when the confederate kings departed trom Salentum,, and returned to 
their people. The troops that had been encamped round the city, now 
began to march under their leaders: their pikes rose like a forest on every 





side; their shields glittered im the sun; and a cloud of dust ascended to 
the sky. The kings were conducted to the plain by Idomeneus and 
Mentor, who attended them to a considerable distance from the city. At 
ast they parted, having given and received reciprocal testimonies of sincere 
friendship. And the allies being now acquainted with the true character 
of Tdomencus, which had suffered so much by misrepresentation, had no 
doubt, but that the peace would be lasting: they had, indeed, formed their 
Judgment of him, not from his natural sentiments, but from the pernicious 
counsel of flatterers, which he had implicitly taken, 
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‘When the army was gone, Idomeneus led Mentor into every quarter of 
the city. “Let us see,” said Mentor, “how mauy people you have, as 
well in the city as the country; let us number the whole; and let us also 
examine how many of them are husbandmen. Let us inquire how much 
corn, wine, oil, and other necessaries, your lands will produce one year 
with another: we shall then know, whether it will yield a surplus for 
foreign trade. Let us also see how many vessels you have, and how many 
sailors to man them, that we may be able to judge of your strength.” He 
then visited the port, and went on board every vessel ; he informed himself 
of the several ports to which they traded, what merchandise they carried, 
out, and what they brought back in return; what was the expence of the 
voyage ; what were the loans of the merchants to each other, and what 
trading societies were established among them, that he might know whether 
their articles were equitable, and faithfully observed. He also inquired, 
what was the risk of the several voyages, and to what losses the trade was 
exposed, that such restrictions might be made as would prevent the ruin 
of the merchants, who sometimes, from too eager a desire of gain, under- 
take what they are not in @ condition to accomplish. 

He ordered that bankruptcy should be punished with great severity, 
because it is generally the effect of rashness and indiscretion, if not of 
fraud: he also formed regulations, by which bankruptcies might easily be 
prevented: he obliged the merchants to give an account of their effects, 
their profits, their expences, and their undertakings, to magistrates estab- 
lished for this purpose: he ordered that they should never be permitted to 
risk the property of another; nor more than half their own: that they 
should undertake, by association, what they could uot undertake singly : 
and that the observance of the conditions of such association, should be 
enforced by severe penalties. He ordered also that trade should be 
perfectly open and free: and, instead of loading it with imposts, that every 
merchant, who brought the trade of a new nation to the port of Salentum, 
should be entitled to a reward. 

These regulations brought people in crowds from all parts, and the trade 
of Salentum was like the flux and reflux of the sea; riches flowed in upon 
it with an impetuous abundance, like wave impelling wave: every thing 
was freely brought in and carried out of the port; and every thing that was 
brought was useful, and every thing that was carried out, left something of 
greater advantage in its stead. Justice presided over the port, which was 
the centre of innumerable nations, with inflexible severity; and from the 
lofty towers, that were at once its ornament and defence, freedom, 
integrity, and honour, seemed to call together the merchants of the remotest 
regions of the earth; and these merchants, whether they came from the 
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shores of the east, where the sun rises from the parting wave to begin the 
day ; or from that boundless ocean, where, wearied with his course, he 
extingaishes his fires: all lived together in Salentum, es in their native 
country, with security and peace. 

Mentor then visited the magazines, warehouses, and manufactories, of 
the interior part of the city. He prohibited the sale of all foreign com- 
modities that might introduce Inxury or effeminacy: he regulated the 
dress and the provisions of the inhabitants of every rank ; and the furniture, 
the size, and ornaments of their houses, He also prohibited all ornaments 
of silver and gold: “I know bat one thing,” said he to Idomeneus, 
«that can render your people modest in their expences, the example of 
their prince; it is necessary that there should be a certain dignity in your 
appearance; but your authority will be sufficiently marked by the guards, 
and the great officers of your court, that will always attend you. As to 
your dress, be content with the finest cloth of a purple colour : let the dress 
of your principal officers be of cloth equally fine: and let your own be 
distinguished only by the colour, and a slight embroidery of gold round the 
edge; different colours will serve to distinguish different conditions, without 
either gold or silver, or jewels, and let these conditions be regulated by birth. 

«Put the most ancient and illustrious nobility in the first rank: those 
who are distinguished by personal merit, and the authority of office, will 
be content to stand second to those who have been long in possession of 
hereditary honour. Men who are not noble by descent, will readily yield 
precedence to those that are, if you take care not to encourage a false 
opinion of themselves, by raising them too suddenly and too high: and 
never fail to gratify those with praise, who are modest in prosperity. No 
distinction so little excites envy, as that which is derived from ancestors 
by a long descent. 

«To stimulate virtue, and excite an emulation to serve the state, it will 
be sufficient to reward public merit with honorary distinctions, a crown or 
a statue, which may be made the foundation of a new nobility, for the 
children of those to whom they are decreed. 

“The habit of persons of the first rank, may be white, bordered with a 
fringe of gold; they may slso be distinguished by a gold ring on their 
finger, and a medal of gold impressed with your image hanging from their 
neck. Those of the second rank may be dressed in blue, with a silver 
fringe, and be distinguished by the ring without the medal. The third 
rank may be dressed in green, and wear the medal without either fringe or 
ting. The colour of the fourth class may be a full yellow: the fifth a pale 
red; the sixth a mixture of red and white; and the seventh, a mixture of 
white and yellow. Dresses of these different colours will sufficiently 
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distinguish the freemen of your state into seven classes. The habit of 
slaves should be dark grey: and thus each will be distinguished according 
to his condition, without expence; and every art which can only gratify 
pride, will be banished from Salentum. All the artificers, which are now 
employed so much to the disadvantage of their country, will betake them- 
selves to such arts as are useful, which are few; or to commerce, or agri- 
culture. No change must ever be suffered to take place, either in the 
quality of the stuff, or the form of the garment; men are, by nature, 
formed for serious and important employments; and it is unworthy of 
them to invent affected novelties in the clothes that cover them, or suffer 
the women, whom such employment would less disgrace, to fall into an 
extrayagance contemptible and pernicious.” 

‘Thus Mentor, like a skilful gardener, who lops from his fruit trees the 
useless wood, endeavoured to retrench the parade that insensibly corrupts 
the manners, and to reduce every thing to a frugal and noble simplicity. He 
regulated even the provisions, not of the slaves only, but those of the highest 
rank: “What a shame is it,” said he, “that men of exalted stations 
should place their superiority in eating such food as effeminates the mind, 
and subverts the constitution! They ought to value themselves for the 
regulation of their own desires, for their power of dispensing good to others, 
and for the reputation which the exercise of private and public virtue will 
necessarily procure. To the sober and temperate, the simplest food is 
always pleasant ; and the simplest food only can produce the most vigorous 
health, and give at once capacity and disposition for the purest and the 
highest enjoyments. Your meal should consist of the best food; but it 
should always be plainly dressed: the art of cookery is the art of poisoning 
mankind, by rendering the appetite still importunate, when the wants of 
nature are supplied.” 

Idomeneus easily conceived that he had done wrong, in suffering the 
inhabitants of this new city to corrupt and effeminate their manners, by 
violating the sumptuary laws of Minos; but Mentor further convinced him, 
that the revival of those laws would produce little effect, if the king did 
not give them force by his example: he, therefore, immediately regulated 
his own table, where he admitted only plain food, such as he had eaten 
with other Grecian princes at the siege of Troy, with the finest bread, and 
a small quantity of the wine of the country, which was generous aud well 
flavoured. No man dared to murmur at a regulation which the king 
imposed upon himself: and the profusion and false delicacy of the table 
were given up without a struggle. 

Mentor suppressed also two kinds of music; the soft and effeminate 
strains which dissolve the soul inte languishment and desire; and the 
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Bacchanalian airs, that transport it with causeless, tumultuous, and oppro- 
brious joy: he allowed only that sacred and solemn harmony, which, in 
the temples of the gods, kindles devotion, and celebrates heroic virtue. 
To the temples also he confined the superb ornaments of architecture, 
columns, pediments, and porticos: he gave models, in a simple but elegant 
style of building, for houses, that would contain a numerous family, on a 
moderate extent of ground, so designed, that they should be at once 
pleasant and convenient; that they should have a healthful aspect, and 
apartments sufficiently separated from each other, that order and decency 
might easily be preserved, and that they might be repaired at a smal! 
expence. He ordered, that every house above the middling class should 
have a hall, and a small peristyle, with separate chambers for all the free 
persons of the family: but he prohibited, under severe penaltics, the 
superfluous number and magnificence of apartments, that ostentation and 
Tuxury had introduced. Houses erected upon these models, according to 
the size of the family, served to embellish one part of the city at a small 
expence, and gave it a regular appearance ; while the other part, which was 
already finished according to the caprice and vanity of individuals, was, 
notwithstanding its magnificence, less pleasing and convenient. This city 
was built in a very short time; because the neighbouring coast of Greece 
furnished very skilful architects, and a great number of masons repaired 
thither from Epirus, and other countries, upon the promise, that after they 
had finished their work, they should be established in the neighbonrhood 
of Salentum, where land should be granted them to clear, and where they 
would contribute to people the country. 

Painting and sculpture were arts which Mentor thought should by no 
means be proscribed; but he permitted the practice of them to few. He 
established a school under raasters of exquisite taste, by whom the per- 
formances of the, pupils were examined : ‘There sliould be no mediocrity,” 
says he, “in the arts which are not necessary to life; and consequently, 
no youth shall be permitted to practise them, but such as have a genius to 
excel; others were designed by nature for less noble occupations, and may 
be very usefully employed in supplying the ordinary wants of the com- 
munity, Sculptors and painters should be employed only to preserve the 
memory of great men, and great actions; and the representations of what- 
ever has been achieved by heroic virtue, for the service of the public, 
should be preserved only in public buildings, or on the monuments of the 
dead.” But whatever was the moderation or the frugality of Mentor, he 
indulged the taste of magnificence in the great buildings, that were 
intended for public sports, the races of horses and chariots, combats with 
the cestus, wrestling, and all other exercises which render the body more 
agile and vigorous. 
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He suppressed a great number of traders that sold wrought stuffs of 
foreign manufacture ; embroidery of an excessive price; vases of silver and 
gold, embossed with various figures in bas relief: distilled liquors, and 
perfumes: he ordered also, that the furniture of every house should be 
plain and substantial, so as not soon to wear out. The people of Salentum, 
therefore, who had been used to complain of being poor, began to perceive 
that they abounded in superfluous riches; but that this superiluity was of 
a deceitful kind; that they were poor in proportion as they possessed it, 
and that in proportion as they relinquished it only, they could be rich: 
“To become truly rich,” said they, “is to despise such riches as exhaust 
the state; and to lessen the number of our wants, by reducing them to the 
necessities of virtue.” 

Mentor also took the first opportunity to visit the arsenals and maga- 
zines; and examine whether’ the arms, and other necessaries of war, were 
im @ good condition: “To be always ready for war,” said he, ‘is the 
surest way to avoid it.” He found many things wanting, and immediately 
employed artificers in brass and iron to supply the defects. Furnaces are 
immediately built ; and smoke and flames ascends in cloudy volumes, like 
those that issue from the subterranean fires of mount tna: the hammer 
tings upon the anvil, which groans under the stroke; the neighbouring 
shores and mountains re-echo to the sound; and a spectator of these 
preparatives for war, made by a provident sagacity during a profound peace, 
might have thought himself in that island, where Vulcan animates the 
Cyclops by his example, to forge thunder for the father of the gods, 

Mentor then went with Idomeneus out of the city, and found a great 
extent of fertile country wholly uncultivated ; besides considerable tracts 
that were cultivated but in part, through the negligence or poverty of the 
hushandmen, or the want. of spirit, or the want of hands. “This country,” 
said he to the king, “is ready to enrich its inhabitants, bat the inhabitants 
are not sufficient to cultivate the country ; let us, then, remove the super- 
fluous artificers from the city, whose professions serve only to corrupt the 
manners of the people, and let us employ them in fertilizing those plains and 
hills. It is a misfortune that these men, having been employed in arts 
which require 8 sedentary life, are unused to labour; but we will try to 
remedy this evil; we will divide these uncultivated lands into lots among 
them, and call in the neighbouring people to their assistance, who will 
gladly undertake the most laborious part of the work, upon condition that 
they should receive a certain proportion of the produce of the lands they 
clear: they may afterwards be made proprietors of part of it, and be thus 
incorporated with your people, who are by no means sufficiently numerous ; 
if they prove diligent and obedient to the Jaws, they will be good subjects 
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and increase your power. The artizans, whom you shall transplant from 
the city to the fields, will bring up their children to the labours of rural 
life: and the foreigners, whom you have employed, to assist in building 
your city, have engaged to clear part of your lands, and become husband- 
men: these men, as soon as they have finished the public buildings, you 
should incorporate with your people; they will think themselves happy, 
to pass their lives under a government so gentle as that which you have 
now established; and as they are robust and laborious, their example will 
auimate the transplanted artificers with whom they will be mixed, and, ina 
short time your country will abound with a vigorous race, wholly devoted 
to agriculture. 

“When this is done, be in tio pain about the multiplication of your peo- 
pte; they will, in a short time, become innumerable, if you facilitate mar- 
riage; and the most simple way of facilitating marriage is the most 
effectual. All men are naturally inclined to marry; and nothing prevents 
them from indulging this inclination, but the prospect of difficulty and 
distress: if you do not Jood them with taxes, their family will never 
beeome a burden; the earth is never ungrateful, but always affords snste- 
nance to those who diligently cultivate it; it refuses its bounty only to 
those who refuse their labour. Husbandmen are always rich in propor 
tion to the number of their children, if their prince does not make them 
poor; for the children afford them some assistance, even from their 
infancy ; the youngest can drive the flock to pasture, those that are farther 

wanced can look after the cattle, and those of the third stage can work 

nth their father in the field. In the mean time the gi-ls assist the 
mother, who prepares a simple but wholesome repast for those that are 
abroad, when they return home, fatigned with the labour of the dry: she 
milks her cows and her sheep, and the pails overflow with longevity and 
health; she brings out her little stores, her cheeses, and her chesnuts, with 
fruits that she has preserved from decay; she piles up the social fire, and 
the family gathers round it; every countenance brightens with the smile or 
innocence and peace ; and some rural ditty diverts them, till the night calls 
them to rest. He that attended the flock, returns with his pipe; and 
when the family is got together, he sings them some new song that he has 
Iearnt at the neighbouring village. Those that have been at work in the 
fields, come in with their plough, and the weary oxen that hang down 
their heads, and move with a slow and heavy pace, notwithstanding the 
goad, which now urges them in vain, All the sufferings of Inbour end 
with the day; the poppies which, at the command of the gods, are scattcred 
over the earth by the hand of sleep, charm away every care ; sweet enchan!- 
ment lulls all nature into peace, and the weary rest, without anticipating 
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the troubles of to-morrow. lappy, indeed, are those unambitious, and 
mistrustless, artless, people, if the gods vouchsafe them aking that disturbs 
not their blameless joy ; and of what horrid inhumanity are they guilty, 
who, to gratify pride and ambition, wrest from them the sweet product of 
the field, which they owe to the liberality of nature, and the sweat of their 
brow! In the fruitful lap of nature, there is inexhaustible plenty for tem- 
perance and labour: if none were luxurious and idle, none would be 
wretched and poor.” 

“But what shall I do,” said Idomeneus, “if the people that I scatter 
over this fertile country should neglect to cultivate it ?’—* You must do,” 
said Mentor, “just contrary to what is commonly done; rapacious anil 
inconsiderate princes think only of taxing those who are most industrious 
to improve their land; because, upon these, they suppose a tax will be 
more easily levied; and they spare those, whom idleness has made indigent. 
Reverse this mistaken and injurious conduct, which oppresses virtue, 
rewards vice, and encourages a supineness, that is equally fatal to the king 
and to the state. Let your taxes be heavy upon those who neglect the 
cultivation of their lands; and add, to your taxes, fines, and other penalties 
if it is necessary; punish the negligent and the idle, as you would the 
soldier who should desert his post. On the contrary, distinguish those, 
who, in proportion-as their families multiply, cultivate their lands with the 
greater diligence, by special privileges and immunities; every family will 
then become numerous; and every one will be animated to labour, not by 
the desire of gain only, but of honour; the state of husbandry being no 
longer wretched, will no longer be contemptible; the plough, once more 
held in honour, will be guided by the victorious hands that have defended 
the country ; and it will not be less glorious to cultivate a paternal inherit- 
ance in the security of peace, than to draw the sword in its defence, who 
it is endangered by war. The whole country will bloom around you: the 
golden ears of ripe corn will again crown the temples of Ceres; Bacchus 
will tread the grapes in rich clusters under his feet; and wine, more 
delicious than uectar, will flow from the hills like a river: the vallies will 
resound to the song of the shepherds, who, dispersed along the banks of a 
transparent stream, shall join their voices with the pipe; while their flocks 
shall frolic round them, and feast upon the flowery pasture without fear of 
the wolf, 

“© Idomeneus! will it not make you supremely happy, to be the source 
of such prosperity: to stretch your protection, like the shadow of a rock, 
over so many people, who will repose under it in security and peace? Will 
you not, in the consciousness of this, enjoy a noble elevation of mind, a 
calm sense of superior glory; such as can never touch the bosom of the 
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tyrant, who lives only to desolate the earth, and who diffuses, not less 
through his own dominions, than those which he conquers from others, 
carnage and tumult, horror and anguish, consternation, famine, and des- 
pair? Happy, indeed, is the prince, whom his own greatness of soul, and 
the distinguishing favour of the gods, shall render thus the delight of his 
people, and the example of succeding ages! The world, instead of taking 
up arms to oppose his power, will be found prostrate at his feet, and suing 
to be subject to his dominion.” 

“But,” said Idomeneus, “when the people shall be thus blessed with 
plenty and peace, will not their happiness corrupt their manners; will 
they not turn against me, the very strength Ihave given them ?”’—" There 
is no reason to fear that,” said Mentor; “the sycophants of prodigal 
princes have suggested it as a pretence for oppression; but it may easily 
be prevented. The laws which we have established with respect to agri- 
culture will render life laborious; and the people, notwithstanding their 
plenty, will abound only in what is necessary, for we have prohibited the 
arts that furnish superfluities ; and the plenty even of necessaries will be 
restrained within due bounds, by the facility of marriage, and the multipli- 
cation of families. In proportion as a family becomes numerous, their 
portion of land being still the same in extent, a more diligent cultivation 
will become necessary; and this will require incessant labour. Luxury 
and idleness only render people insolent and rebellious; they will have 
bread, indeed, and they will have bread enough; but they will have 
nothing more, except what they can gain, from their own ground, by the 
sweat of their brow. 

“That your people may continue in this state of mediocrity, it will be 
necessury that you should now limit the extent of ground that each family 
is to possess. We have, you know, divided your people into seven classes, 
according to their different conditions; and each family, in each class, 
must be permitted to possess only such an extent of ground, as is absolutely 
necessary to subsist it. This regulation being finviolably observed, the 
nobles can never get possession of the lands of the poor; every one will 
have land; but so much only, as will make a diligent cultivation necessary. 
If, in a long course of years, the people should be so much increased, that 
land cannot be found for them at home, they may be sent to form colonies 
abroad; which will be a new advantage to the mother country. 

“1 am of opinion that care should be taken, even to prevent wine from 
being too common in your kingdom: if you find that too many vines are 
planted, you should cause them to be grubbed up. Some of the most 
dreadful mischiefs that afflict maukind, proceed from wine; it is the cause 
of disease, quarrels, sedition, idleness, aversion to labour, and every species 
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of domestic disorder. Let wine then be considered as a kind of medicine; 
or as a scarce liquor, to be used only at the sacrifices of the gods, or in 
seasons of public festivity. Do not, however, flatter yourself, that this 
regulation can ever take place without the sanction of your own example. 

“The laws of Minos, with respect to the education of children, must 
also be inviolaby preserved: public schools must be established, to teach 
them the fear of the gods; the love of their country ; a reverence for the 
laws; and a preference of honour not only to pleasure, but to life. 
Magistrates must be appointed to superintend the conduct not of every 
family only, but every person; you must keep also your own eye upon 
them ; for you are a king, only to be the shepherd of your people, and to 
watch over your flock night and day. By this unremitted vigilance, you 
will prevent many disorders and many crimes; such as you cannot prevent, 
you must immediately punish with severity; for, in this case, severity to 
the individual is clemency to the public: it stops those irregularities at 
their source, which would deluge the country with misery and guilt; the 
taking away of one life, upon a proper occasion, will be the preservation of 
many; and will make a prince sufficiently feared, without general or 
frequent severity. It is a detestable maxim, that the security of the 
prince depends only upon the oppression of the people. Should no care 
be taken to improve their knowledge or their morals? Instead of being 
taught to love him, whom they are born to obey; should they be driven 
by terror to despair; and reduced to the dreadful necessity of either 
throwing off the yoke of their tyrant, or perishing under its weight? Can 
this be the way to reign with tranquillity? can this be the path that leads 
to glory ? 

Remember, that the sovereign who is most absolute, is always least 
powerful: he seizes upon all, and his grasp is ruin, He is indeed, the 
sole proprietor of whatever his state contains; but, for that reason, his 
state contains nothing of value: the fields are uncultivated, and almost a 
desert; the towns lose some of their few inhabitants cvery day; and trade 
every day declines. The king, who must cease to be a king when he ceases 
to have subjects, and who is great only in virtue of his people, is himself 
insensibly losing his character and his power, as the number of his people, 
from whom alone both are derived, insensibly diminishes; and his domi- 
nions are at length exhausted of money and of men: the loss of men, is 
the greatest, and the most irreparable he can sustain, Absolute power 
degrades every subject to a slave; the tyrant is flattered, even to an 
appearance of adoration; and every one trembles at the glance of his eye: 
but, at the least revolt, this enormous power perishcs by its own excess. 
It derived no strength from the love of the people ; it wearied and provoked 
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all that it could reach ; and rendered every individual of the state impatient 
of its continuance. Atthe first stroke of opposition, the idol is overturned, 
broken to pieces, and trodden under foot: contempt, hatred, fear, resent- 
ment, distrust, aud every other passion of the soul, unite against so hateful 
a despotism. The king, who, in his vain prosperity, found no man bold 
enough to tell him the truth; in his adversity, finds no man kind enough 
to excuse his faults, or to defend him agaiust his enemies.” 

Idomenens then hastened to distribute his uncultivated lands, to people 
them with useful artificers: and to carry all the counsels of Mentor into 
execution ; reserving for the builders, such parts as had been allotted them, 
which they were not to cultivate, ti! they had finished the city. 








BOOK XI. 


Argument, 


Idomeneus relates to Mentor his confidence in Protesilaus, and the artifices 
of that favourite, in concert with Timocrates, to betray him, and destroy 
Philocles: he confesses, that being prejudiced against him by these 
confederates, he sent Timocrates to kill him while he was abroad with 
the command of a fleet upon a dangerous expedition: that Timocrates 
having failed in bis attempt, Philocles forbore to avenge himeelf, by 
taking his life, but resigning the command of the fleet to Polymenes, 
who had been appointed to succeed him in the written orders for his 
death, he retired to the isle of Samos: Idomeneus adds, that he at 
length discovered the perfidy of Protesilaus, but that, even then, he 
could not shake off his influence. 








crowds to Salentum, to be incorporated with his people, 
and share the felicity of his reign. The fields, which had been long over- 
grown with thorns and brambles, now promised a rich harvest, and frnits 
that were unknown before; the earth opens her bosom to the ploughshare, 
and gets ready her treasures to reward the husbandman; every eye, 
sparkles with hope; innumerable flocks whiten, alike, the vallies and the 
hills; the mountains resound with the lowing of the cattle, which, in large 
herds, share the pasture with the sheep; and the pasture thus manured, 
becomes more fertile, in proportion to the number that it feeds. These 
flocks and herds were procured by the contrivance of Mentor, who advised 
Tdomeneus to exchange, for them, with the Peucetes, a neighbouring 
people, such superfiuities 2s were prohibited by the new regulations at 
Salentum. 

At the same time, the city and the adjacent villages were filled with the 
youth of both sexes, who had long languished in dejection and indigence, 
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and did nat dave to marry for fear of increasing their distress. When they 
perceived that Idomeneus had adopted sentiments of humanity, and was 
become the father of his people, they feared no longer the want of food, 
nor any other scourge with which heaven chastises the earth. Nothing 
was heard but shouts of joy, and the songs of shepherds and husbandmen, 
at the celebration of their marriage: Pan seemed himself to be among 
them; and Fauns and Satyrs to mix with nymphs in the dance, which the 
rural pipe prompted in the chequered shade. Tranquillity was every 
where heightened into joy; but the joy was no where perverted into riot ; 
it served only as a relaxation from labour; and that labour rendered it, at 
once, more poiguant and more pure. 

The old mea were astonished to see, what they had never dared to hope 
through the whole course of a long life, and burst into tears with excess of 
tenderness and joy. Their pleasure soon kindled into devotion; and 
‘raising their tremulous hands to heaven, they cried out, “O mighty 
Jupiter! bless the prince that resembles thee ; and is himself the greatest 
blessing thou could bestow upon us. He is born for the benefit of man- 
kind; return to him the benefits that we receive from him. The children 
of these marriages, and their descendants to the last generation, will be 
indebted to him for their existence, and he will be truly the father of his 
people?” ‘I'he young couples that were married, expressed their joy, by 
singing the praises of him from whom it was derived: his name was 
continually in their lips, and his image in their heart; they thought them- 
selves happy, if they could see him; and they feared his death, as the 
greatest evil that could befall them. 

And now Idomeneus confessed to Meutor, that he had never felt any 
pleasure equal to that of diffusing happiness and exciting attention. “Tt 
isa pleasure,” said he, ‘‘of which I had no idea, I thought the greatness 
of @ prince consisted in his being the object of fear: and that the rest of 
mankind were made only for him. What I had heard of kings that were 

¢ love and the delight of their people, I despised as a fable; but I now 
revere it as truth. I will, however, tell you by what means these false 
notions, the cause of all my misfortunes, were early planted in my heart. 

« Among other persons, whom I loved when I was very young, were 
Protesilaus and Philocles. Protesilaus was somewhat older than'myself, and 
was my chief favourite: his natural disposition, which was sprightly and 
enterprising, exactly corresponded wich my own; he entered into all my 
pleasures, he flattered all my passions, and he endeavoured to render me 
suspicious of Philocles. Philocles had great reverence of the. gods, an 
elevated mind, and obedient passions: he placed greatness, not in the 
acquisition of power, but the conquest of himself, and in never stooping 
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to a mean action: he often warned me of my faults with great freedom; 
and when he did not dare to speak, his silence, and the sorrow that was 
expressed in his countenance, sufficiently convinced me, that I had given 
exuse for reproach. 

“ This sincerity, at first, gave me pleasure; and I frequently protested, 
that I would always listen to the truths he told me, as the best preservative 
against flattery: he directed me how to walk in the steps of Minos, and 
give happiness to my people: his wisdom was hot, indeed, equal to thine; 
bat I now know, that his counsel was good. By degrees, however, the 
artifices of Protesilaus, who was jealous and aspiring, succeeded. The 
frankness and integrity of Philocles disgusted me: he saw himself decline 
under the ascendancy of Protesilaus, without a struggle: and contented 
himpeelf with always telling me the truth, whenever I would hear it; for 
be bad my advantage, and not his own interest, in view. 

“Protesilaus imsensibly persuaded me, that he was of a morose and 
haughty temper; that he was a severe censor of my conduct, from a spirit 
of discontent! that he asked me no favour, only because he disdained 
obligation, and aspired to the character of a man superior to any honours 
that could be conferred by his prince. He added, that this youth, who 
spoke go freely of my faults to myself, spoke of them also with the same 
freedom to others; that he insinuated, I was little worthy of esteem; and 
that, by thus rendering me cheap in the eyes of the people, and by the 
artful parade of an austere virtue, he intended to open himself a way to 
the throne. At first I could not believe that Philocles intended to deprive 
me of my crown ; there is, in true virtue, something open and ingenuous, 
which no art can counterfeit, and which, if it is attended to, can never be 
mistaken, But the steadiness with which Philocles opposed my follies, 
‘began to weary me; and the flattering compliance of Protesilaus, and his 
indefatigable industry to procure me new pleasures, made me still more 
impatient of his rival’s austerity. 

“In the mean time, Protesilaus, perceiving that I did not believe all he 
had told me of Philocles: his pride disdaining the suspicion which his 
falsehood hed deserved, resolved to say nothing more to me sbout him, 
but to remove my doubts, by stronger evidence than speculstion and 
argument: he, therefore, advised me, to give him the command of some 
vessels that were fitted out against a fleet of the Carpathians, and sup- 
ported his advice with great subtlety. ‘You know,’ says he, ‘that my 
commendations of Philocles cannot be suspected of partiality; he is cer- 
tainly brave, and haz a genius for war; he is more fit for this service, than 
any other person you can send; and I prefer the advancement of your 
interest, to the gratification of my own resentment.’ 

26 
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This instance of generous integrity in a man, te whom I had intrasted 
the most important affairs, delighted me; I embraced him in a transport 
of joy, and thought myself superlatively happy to have placed my confidence 
in a man, who appeared to be at once superior to passion and to interest. 
But, alas! how much are princes to be pitied! This man knew me better 
than I knew myself; he knew that kings are generally mistrustful and 
indolent; mistrustful by perpetually experiencing the artifices of the 
designing snd corrupt ; and indolent, by the pleasures that solicit them, 
and an habit of leaving all business to others, without taking the trouble 
50 much as to think for themselves: he knew, therefore, that it would not 
be difficult to render me jealous of a man, who could not fail to perform 
great actions ; especially, when he was not present to detect the fallacy, 

« Philocles foresaw, at his departure, what would happen :—‘ Remember,’ 
says he, ‘that I can now no longer defend myself; that you will be accessible 
only to my enemy; and that while I am serving you at the risk of my 
life, E am likely to obtain no other recompence than your indignation, — 
“You are mistaken,’ said [: ‘Protesilaus does not speak of you, as you 
speak of him; he commends, he esteems you, and thinks you worthy of 
the most important trast; if he should speak against you, he would forfeit 
my confidence: go, therefore, upon your expedition without fear; and 
think only how to conduct it with advantage.’ He departed, and left me 
in uncommon perplexity. 

“*T confess that I saw, very clearly, the necessity of consulting many 
understandings ; and that nothing could more injure my reputation, or my 
interest, than an implicit resignation to the counsels of an individual. I 
knew that the prudent advice of Philocles had preserved me from many 
dangercus errors, which the haughtiuess of Protesilaus would have led me 
into; I was conscious, that in the mind of Philocles, there was a fund of 
probity and wisdom, that I did not find in Protesilaus; but I had suffered 
Protesilaus to assume a kind of dictatorial manner, which at length I found 
myself searce able to resist. I grew weary of consulting two men, who 
could never agree; and chose rather to hazard something in the adminis- 
tration of my affairs, than continue the trouble of examining opposite 
opinions, and judging for myself which was the best. It is true, I did not 
dare to assign the motives of so shameful a choice, even to myself; but 
these motives still continued their secret influence in my heart, and directed 
all my actions. 

“Philocles surprised the enemy, and having gained a complete victory, 
was hastening home to prevent the ill offices he had reason to fear; but Pro- 
tesilaas, who had not had time to effect, his purpose, wrote him word, that 
it waa my pleasure he should improve his victory, by making a descent 
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spon the island of Carpathus. He had, indeed, persuaded me, that a con- 
quest of that island might easily be made; but he took care, that many 
things necessary to the enterprise should be wanting: he gave Philoctes 
also such orders as could not fail to embarrass him in the execution of it. In 
the mean time, he engaged one of my domestics, a man of very corrupt 
manners, who was much about me, to observe all that passed, even to the. 
minntest incident, and give him an account of it; though they appeared 
seldom to see each other, and never to agree. This domestic, whose name 
was Timocrates, came to me one day, and told me, as a great secret, that he 
had discovered a very dangerous sffair. ‘Philocles,’ says he, ‘intends, by 
the assistance of your forces, to make himself king of Carpathus. The 
officers are all in his interest; and he has gained the private men, partly 
by his liberality, but principally by the pernicious irregularities which he 
tolerates among them. He is greatly elated by his victory; and here is a 
Jetter, which he has written to one of his friends, concerning his project, 
which, after such evidence, it is impossible to doubt.’ 

“Tread the letter, which appeared to me to be in the hand-writing of 
Philocles; but it was a forgery, concerted and executed between Protes- 
ilaus and Timocrates. This letter threw me into great astonishment: I 
read it again and again; and when I called to mind, how many affecting 
proofs Philocles had given me of disinterested fidelity, I could not persuade 
myself that he was the writer: yet, seeing the characters to be his, what 
could I determine? 

«*When Timocrates perceived that his artifice had thus far succeeded, 
he pushed it farther: ‘ May J presume,’ said he, hesitating, ‘to make one 
remark upon this letter? Philocles tells his friend, that he may speak in 
confidence to Protesilaus of one thing; but he expresses that one thing by 
acypher. Protesilaus is certainly a party in the project of Philocles, and 
they have accommodated their differences at your expence. You kvow, it 
was Protesilaus that pressed you to send Philocles upon this expedition ; 
and, for some time, he has desisted from speaking against him; as he has 
been used to do: he now takes every opportunity to excuse and commend 
him ; and they have frequently met upon very good terms. There is no 
doubt, that Protesilaus has concerted measures with Philoclea, to share his 
conquest between them. You see, that he urged you to this enterprise, 
against ell rules of pradence and of policy; and that, to gratify his ambi- 
tion, he has endangered the loss of your fleet ; is it possible, that he would 
have rendered himself thus subservient to the ambition of Philocles, if there 
had been enmity between them? It is manifest, that they are associated in 
a design to eggrandize themselves, and perhaps to supplant you in the 
throne. I know, that, by thus revealing my suspicions, I expose myself 
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to their resentment, if you shell still leave your authority in their hands: 
however, since [have done my duty, I am careless of the event.’ 

“The last words of Timocratea sumk deep into my mind: I made no 
doubt, but that Philocles was a traitor, and I suspected Protesilans as his 
friend. In the mean time, Timocrates was continually telling me, that, if 
J waited till Philocles had made 2 conquest of Carpathus, it would be too 
late to frustrate his designs: ‘You must,” says he, ‘secure him, while he 
is in your power.’—But I was struck with such horror at the deep dis- 
simulation of tankind, that I knew not whom to-trust: after having dis- 
covered Philocles to be a traitor, I knew no man whose virtue could preclude 
guspicion. I resolved to cut off Philocles immediately ; but I feared Pro- 
tesilaus; and with respect to him, I was in doubt what to do: I feared 
equally to find him guilty, and to trust him as mnocent. 

“Such was the perplexity of my mind, that I could not forbear telling 
him, I had some suspicions of Philocles: he heard me with an appearance 
of the greatest surprise: he reminded me of his integrity and moderation, 
in many instances: he exaggerated his services; and did every thing that 
he conid to strengthen my suspicions of there being too good an understand- 
ing between them. Timoerates, at the same time, was equally diligent on 
his pert, to fix my attention upon every circumstance that favoured the 
notion of a confederacy ; and was continually urging me to destroy Philo- 
cles, while it was in my power. How unhsppy a state, my dear Mentor, 
is royalty! and how much are kings the sport of other men, while other 
men appear to be trembling at their feet! 

“J thought it would be a stroke of profound policy, and totally discon- 
cert Protesilaus, fo cut off Philocles immediately, by sending Timocrates 
secretly to the fleet for that purpose. Protesilaus, in the mean time, 
carried on his dissimulation with the steadiest perseverance, and most 
refined subtility: he deceived me, by appearing to be himself deceived. I 
sent away Timocrates, who found Philocles greatly embarrassed in making 
his descent, for which he was wholly unprovided: Protesilaus, foreseeing 
that his forged letter might fail of its effects, had taken care to have 
another resource, by making an enterprise difficult which he hed pursuaded 
me would be easy, and the miscarriage of which, therefore, could not fail 
of exposing Philocles, who had conducted it, to my resentment. Philocles, 
however, sustained himself under all difficulties by his courage, his genius, 
and his popularity among the troops. There was not a private soldier in 
the armv, who did not see that the project of a descent was rash and im- 
practicable; yet, every one applied to the execution of it, with the same 
activity and zeal, as if his life and fortune depended upon its success; and - 
every one was, at all times, ready to hezard his life, under a commander, 
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who was universally. reverenced for his wisdom, and loved for his bene- 
yolence. 

“Timocrates had every thing to fear, from an attempt upon the life of 
& general, in the midst of an army, by which he was adored; but the fury 
of ambition is always blind; and he saw neither difficulty nor danger, in 
any mx sute that could gratify Protesilaus, in concert with whom, he 
hoped to govern me without control, ss soon as Philocles should be dead. 
Protesilaus could not bear the presence of a man, whose very looks were a 
silent reproach, and who could et once disappoint allhis projects by dis- 
closing them to me. 

“ Timocrates, having corrupted two of Philocles’s officers, who were con- 
tinually about his person, by promising them a great reward in my name, sent 
him word, that he bad some private instructions to communicate to him from 
me, and that those two officers only must be present. Philocles immediately 
admitted them to a private room, andshutthe door. As soon as they were 
alone, Timocrates made a stroke at him with a poniard, which entering 
obliquely, made but aslight wound. Philocles, with the calm fortitude of a 
man familiar with danger, forced the weapon out of his hand, and defended 
himself with it against the assassins, at the same time calling for assist- 
ance: some of the people that waited without, immediately forced the door, 
and disengaged him from his assailants, who, being in grest confusion, had 
made a feeble and irresolute attack. They were immediately secured ; and 
such was the indignation of the soldiers, that they would the next moment 
have been torn to pieces, if Philocles had not interposed. After the first 
tumult had subsided, he took Timocrates aside, and asked him, without 
any tokens ofresentment, what had prompted him to so horrid an attempt ? 
‘Timocrates, who was afraid of being instantly put to death, made haste to 
produce the written order which I had given him, for what he had done; 
and as every villain is a coward, he thought only of saving his life; and, 
therefore, without reserve, disclosed the whole treachery of Protesilaus. 

*€Philocles, though he was unmoved at the danger of the project which 
had been formed against him, was yet terrified at his guilt; he thought 
himself not a match for the malice of mankind, and therefore determined no 
longer to struggle with it. He declared to the troops, that Timocrates 
-was innocent, he took care to secure him from their resentment, and he 
vent him back in safety to Crete. He then gave up the command of the 
army to Polymenes, whom I hed appo:nted, by written order, to succeed 
him; and having exhorted the troops to continue stedfast in the fidelity 
they owed me, he went on board a small bark in the night, which landed 
him upon the island of Samos, where he still lives, with great tranquillity, 
in poverty and solitude. He procures a scanty subsistence, by working as 
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a statuary ; and wishes not so much as to hear of men, who are perfidions 
and unjust; much less of kings, whom he believes to be the most deceived, 
and the most unhappy of men.” 





“<Tdomeneus was here interrupted by Mentor: ‘' Was it long,” said he, 
“before you discovered the truth?”—*No,” said Idomeneus; “but 1 
discovered it by degrees. It was, indeed, not long before Protesilaus and 
Timocrates quarrelled; for it is with great difficulty that the wicked can 
egree: and their dissension at once discovered the depth of the abyss into 
which they had thrown me.” 

“Well,” said Mentor, “and did you not iromediately dismiss them 
voth?”—** Alas!” said Idomeneus, “can you be so ignorant of my weak- 
wess, or the perplexity of my situation? When a prince has once deli 
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vered up himself with implicit confidence, to bold and designing men, who 
have the art of rendering themselves necessary, he must never more hope to 
bo free. Those whom he most despises, he most distinguishes by his favour, 
and loads with benefits. I abhorred Protesilaus, and yet left him in the 
possession of all my authority. Strange infatuation! I was pleased to 
think that I knew him, yet I had not resolution enough to avail myself of 
that knowledge, and resume the power of which he was unworthy. I 
found him, indeed, pliant and attentive: very diligent to flatter my passions, 
and very zealous to advance my interests. I had, besides, some reasons, 
which enabled me to excuse my weakness to myself: having, unhappily, 
never chosen persons of integrity to manage my affaire, I doubted whether 
there was any such thing as integrity in the world. I considered virtue, 
rather as a phantom than a reality; and thought it ridiculous to get out 
of the hands of one bad man with great struggle and commotion, merely 
to fall into the hands of another, who would neither be less interested, 
nor more sincere. In the mean time, the fleet commanded by Poly- 
menes, returned to Crete: I thought no more of the conquest of Carpathus; 
and Protesilaus’s dissimulation was not so deep, but that I could 
perceive he was greatly mortified, to hear that Philocles was out of danger 
at Samos. 

“Bat,” said Mentor, “though you still continued Protesilaus in his 
post, did you still trust your affairs implicitly to his management ?”—* I 
was,” said Idomeneus, ‘too much an enemy to business and application, 
to take them out of his hands: the trouble of instructing another would 
have broken in upon the plan of life which my indolence had formed, and 
I had not resolution to attempt it. I chose, rather, to shut my eyes, than 
to see the artifices that were practised against me: and contented myself 
with letting a few of my favourites know, that I was not ignorant of his 
treachery. Thns knowing that I was cheated; I imagined myself to be 
cheated but to a certain degree. I sometimes made Protesilaus sensible, 
that I was offended at his usurpation; I frequently took pleasure in con- 
tradicting him, in blaming him publicly for something he had done, and 
deciding contrary to his opinion: but he knew my supineness and sloth 
too well, to have any apprehensions upon this account ; be always returned 
resolutely to the charge, sometimes with argument and importunity, some- 
times with softness and insinustion ; and, whenever he perceived that I was 
offended, he doubled his assiduity, in furnishing such amusements as were 
most likely to sooth and soften me, or to engage me in some affair which 
he knew would make his assistance necessary, and afford him an oppor- 
tanity of shewing his zeal for my reputation. 

“This method of Sattering my passions, always succeeded, notwith- 
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statsiing I was upon my guard against #. He kaew all my secrets, he 
Wlieved me in every perplexity, and he made the people tremble at my 
name: I could not, therefore, resolve to pert with him; and yet, by 
keeping him in his place, I put it oat of the power of benest men to shew 
te my true interest. No man spoke freely in my council; trath withdrew 
far from me; and error, the harbinger of the fall of kings, perpetually 
punished me for having sacrificed Philocles to the cruel ambition of Pro- 
tesilaus. Even those who were best affected 10 my person and government, 
thought themselves not obliged to undeceive me after so dreadfol an 
example ; and I myself, my dear Mentor, even I myself was secretly afraid, 
that truth should burst through the crowd of flattery that surrounded me, 
and reach me with irresistible radiance ; for I should have been troubled at 
the presence of a guide, which I could not but spprove, yet wanted resolu- 
tion to follow. I should have regretted my vassalage, without struggling 
to be free; for my own indolence, and the sscendency that Protesilaus had 
gained over me, concurred to chill me with the torpor of despair. I was 
conscious to a shameful situation, which I wished alike to hide from others 
and myself. You know that vain pride and false glory are hereditary to 
kings, who can never bear to acknowledge either an error or a fault; to 
conceal one, they will commit an hundred: and rather then acknowledge 
they have been once deceived, they will suffer themselves to be deceived 
for ever. Such is the condition of weak and indolent princes; and such 
was mine when I set out for the siege of Troy! 

“T left the sole administration of my government to Protesilaus, and he 
behaved, during my absence, with great haughtiness and inhumanity, The 
whole kingdom groaned under his oppression; but no man dared to send 
information of it to me: they knew that I dreaded the sight of trath; and 
that I always gave up to the cruelty of Protesilaus, those that ventured to 
speak against him: but the mischief increased, in proportion to the fear 
that concealed it. He afterwards obliged me to dismiss Merion, who 
followed me to the siege of Troy, and acquired immortal honour in the 
expedition; he grew jealous of him. after my return; as he did of every 
man who was distinguished, either by my favour, or his own virtue. 

“The ascendancy of Protesilaus, my dear Mentor, was the source of all 
my thisfortunes: the revolt of the Cretans, was not s0 much the effect of 
the death of my son, as of the vengeance of the gods whom my follies had 
provoked, and the hatred of the people which Protesilaus had drawn upon 
me. An oppressive and tyrannical government had totally exhausted the 
patience of my sabjects, when I imbrued my hands in the blood of my son; 
and the horror of that action en ee ee ee 
jain comcoaled in their hearts. 
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“Timocrates went with me to the siege of Troy; and gave private 
intelligence to Protesilaus by letter, of all that he could discover. I wes 
conscious that I was in captivity ; but instead of making any effort to be 
free, I dismissed the subject from my thoughts in despair, When the 
Cretans revolted at my return, Protesilaus and Timocrates were the first 
that fled; and would certainly have abandoned me, if I had not been 
obliged to fly almost at the same time. Be assured, my dear Mentor, that 
those who are insolent in prosperity, are passive and timid in distress: the 
moment they are dispossessed of their authority, all is consternation and 
despair: in proportion as they have been haughty, they become abject ; 
and they pass, in a moment, from one extreme to the other.” 

“But how comes it,” said Mentor, “that, notwithstanding you perfectly 
know the wickedness of these men, I still see them about you? I can 
account for their following you hither, because they had no prospect of 
greater advantage; and I can easily conceive, that you might afford them 
an asylum in this rising city, from # principle of generosity: but from 
what motive can you stili deliver yourself up to their management, 
after such dreadful experience of the mischiefs it must produce 7” 

“You are not aware,” said Idomeneus, “ how little experience itself can 
avail to the indolent, who are equally averse to business and reflection : 
they are, indeed, dissatisfied with every thing; but, for want of resolution, 
they reform nothing. An habitual connection with these men, which 
Tany years had confirmed, at length bound me to them by shackles that I 
could not break. As soon as I came hither, they precipitated me into 
that excessive expence, of which you have been witness ; they have exhausted 
the strength of this rising state ; they involved me in the war, which, with- 
out your assistance, must have destroyed me; and I should soon have 
experienced at Salentum, the same misfortunes which banished me from 
Crete. But you have at once opened my eyes, and inspired me with 
resolution. In your presence, I am conscious to an influence for which I 
cannot account; my weaknesses drop from me like mortality from the 
soul, when she is dismissed to the skies; and I feel myself a new being in 
a more exalted state.” 

Mentor then asked Idomeneus, how Protesilaus had behaved, during 
the change of measures which had lately taken place. ‘He has behaved,” 
replied Idomeneus, ‘“‘with the most refined subtlety, When you first 
arrived, he laboured to alarm my suspicions by indirect insinuations: he’ 
alleged nothing against you himself; but now one, and then another, were 
perpetually coming to tell me, that the two strangers were much to be 
feared. ‘One of them,’ said they, ‘is the son of the crafty and designing 
‘Ulysses ; the other seems to have deep designs, and to be of a dark and 
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involved spirit. They have been accustomed to wander from one kingdom 
toanother, and who knows but they have formed some design against this? 
It appears even by their own account, that they have been the cause of great 
troubles in the countries through which they have passed; and we should 
remember, that this state is still in its infancy, that it is not firmly 
established, and that a slight commotion will overturn it.’ 

“Upon this subject, Protesilans was silent; but he took great pains to 
convince me, that the reformation, which, by your advice, I had begun, 
was dangerous and extravagant. He urged me by arguments drawn for 
my particular interest :—‘ If you place your people,’ said he, ‘in a state of 
such ease and plenty, they will labour 20 more; they will become insolent, 
intractable, end factious; weakness and distress only, can render them 
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supple and obedient.’ He frequently endeavoured to gain his point, by 
assuming his former ascendancy over me; but he concealed it under an 
appearance ef zeal for my service: ‘By easing your people,’ said he, ‘you 
will degrade the regal authority; and this will be an irreparable injury, 
even to the people themselves; nothing but keeping them in the lowest 
subjection, can preserve them from the restlessness of discontent, and the 
turbulence of faction.’ To all this I replied, that I could easily keep the 
people to their duty, by making them love me; by exerting all my authority 
without abusing it; by steadily punishing all offenders; by taking care, 
that children should be properly educated; and by maintaining such 
discipline among the people as should reuder life simple, sober, and 
laborious. What!” said I, “can no people be kept in subjection but 
those that are perishing with hunger? Does the art of government exclude 
kindness, and must the politician be necessarily divested of humanity? 
Tlow many nations do we see governed with a gentle hand, yet inflexibly 
loyal to their prince! Faction and revolt are the effects of restlessness end 
ambition in the great, whose passions have been indulged to excess, and 
who have been suffered to abuse freedom into licentiousness: of the 
effeminacy, luxury, and idleness, of great numbers of all ranks; of too 
large a military establishment, which must consist of persons wholly 
unacquainted with every occupation that can be useful in a time of peace; 
and chiefly of the wrongs of an injured people, whom intolerable oppression 
has at last made desperate. The severity, the pride, and the indolence of 
princes, which render them incapable of that comprehensive vigilance, 
which alone can prevent disorder in the state, are the first causes of tumult 
and insurrection ; and not the secure and peaceful repast of the husband- 
man, upon that bread which he has obtained by the sweat of his brow. 

“When Protesilaus perceived that in these principles I was inflexible, 
he totally changed his method of attack ; he began to act upon those very 
maxims, which he had labored in vain to subvert; he pretended to adopt 
them from conviction, and with a relish; and expressed great obligations 
to me, for removing his prejudices, and throwing new light upon his mind. 
He anticipates my very wishes; and in order to relieve the poor, he is the 
first to represent their necessity, and to exclaim against unnecessary expence. 
He is even, as you know, become eloquent in your praise; he expresses 
the greatest confidence in your wisdom and integrity: and neglects nothing 
that he thinks will give you pleasure. His friendship with Timocrates 
seems to decline ; Timocrates is endeavouring to throw off his dependence ; 
Protesilaus is become jealous of him; and it is partly by their disagree- 
ment, that Thave discovered their treachery.” 

“You have then,” said Mentor, with a smile, ‘been weak enough to 
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suffer even by detected villany: and to continue subservient to traitors, 
after you knew their treason.”—“ Ales” said Idomeneus, “you do not 
know the power of artful men, over a weak and indolent prifice, who has 
put the whole management of his affairs into their hands: besides, Pro- 
tesilens, as I have just told you, now enters, with great zeal, into all your 
projects for the general advantage of the state.” 

"I know but too well,” said Mentor, with a look of some severity, 
*‘that of those that surround a prince, the wicked prevail over the good. 
Of this truth you are yourself a dreadful example: you say, that I have 
opened your eyes to your true interest: yet, you are still so blind, as to 
trust the administration of your government to a wretch that is not fit to 
live. It is time you should learn, that @ man may perform good actions, 
and be still wicked; that men of the worst principles and dispositions do 
good, when it serves their purpose, with the same facility as evil. It is 
true, that they do evil without reluctance, because they are withheld neither 
by sentiment and principle ; but it is also true, that they do good without 
violence to themselves, because the success even of their vices, depends 
upon appearances of virtue, which they do not possess; and because they 
gratify their own depravity, while they are deceiving mankind. They are, 
however, incapable of virtue, though they appear to practise it; they can 
only add, to every other vice, that which is more odious than all, hypocrisy, 
While you continue resolute and peremptory that good shall be done, 
Protesilaus will do good to preserve his authority ; but if he perceives the 
least tendency to relaxation, he will seize, and with all his powers improve, 
the opportunity to bewilder you again in perplexity and error; and resume 
his natural dissimulation and ferocity. Is it possible that you should live, 
with honour or in peace, while you see such a wretch as Protesilaus for 
ever at your side; and remember, that Philocles, the faithful and the wise, 
still lives in poverty and disgrace at Samos? 

You acknowledge, O Idomeneus! that princes are overborne and mis- 
Jed, by bold end designing men that are about them; but you should not 
forget, that princes are liable to another misfortune, by no means inferior, 
@ propensity to forget the virtues and the services of those that are absent. 
Princes being continually surrounded by a multitude, are not forcibly 
impressed by any individual: they are struck only with what is present 
and pleasing ; the remembrance of every thing else is soon obliterated ; 
virtue affects them less than any other object, for virtue can seldom please, 
as it opposes and condemns their follies. Princes love nothing but pomp 
and pleasure; and who, therefore, can wonder, that princes are not 
beloved !” 





BOOK Xv. 


Argument. 


Mentor prevails upon Idomeneus to banish Protesilaus and ‘Timocrates ta 
the island of Samos, and recall Philocles to his confidence and councils 
Hegesippus, who is charged, with this order, executes it with joy. He 
arrives with his prisoners at Samos, where he finds his friend Philoclea 
in great indigence and obscurity, but content: he at first refuses to 
return, but the gods having signified it to be their pleasure, he embarks 
with Hegesippus, and arrives at Salentum, where Idomeneus, who now 
sustains a new character, receives him with great friendship. 










FTER this conversation, Mentor persuaded Idomeneus 
immediately to dismiss Protesilaus and Timocrates, and 
recall Philocles. The king would immediately have 
complied, if there had not been a severity of virtue in 
i Philocles, of which he feared the effects 
“I confess,” said he, “that though J love and 
esteem him, I cannot perfectly reconcile myself to his 
return, I have, even from my infaney, been accus- 
tomed to praise, assiduity, and compliances, whieh, 
in Philocles, I shall not find. Whenever I took any 
measures that he disapproved, the dejection of his 
countenance was sufficient to condemn me; and when 
R.\, we were together in private, bis behaviour was respectful 
and decent, indeed, but it was ungracious and austere.” 
“Do you not see,” replied Mentor, “that to princes who have been 
spoiled by flattery, every thing that is sincere and honest, appears to be 
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ungracious and austere? Such princes are even weak enongh to suspect a 
want of zeal for their service, and respect for their authority, where they do 
not find a servility that is ready to flatter them in the abuse of their 
power; they are offended at all freedom of speech, all generosity of senti- 
ment, as pride, censoriousness, and sedition ; and contract a false delicacy, 
which every thing, short of flattery, disappoints and disgusts, But Jet us 
suppose, that Philocles is really ungracious and austere; will not his 
austerity be preferable to the pernicious flattery of those that are now 
abont you? Where will yon find a man without fault? And is not 
that of speaking truth, in something too rough and free, fault from which 
you have less to fear than any other? Is it not, indeed, a fault which your 
own indiscretion has made necessary to your interest, as that only which 
¢an surmount the aversion to truth that flattery has given you? You 
stand in need of a man who loves only truth and you; who loves you 
better than you know how to love yourself; who will speak truth notwith- 
standing your opposition, and force a way for it through all your intrench- 
ments, Such a man, and so necessary, is Philocles. Remember, that the 
greatest good fortune a prince can hope is, that one man of such magnani- 
mous generosity should be born in his reign : in comparison of such a man, 
all the treasures of the state are of no value; and a prince can suffer no 
punishment so dreadful, as that of losing him, by becoming unworthy of 
his virtue, and not knowing how to profit by his services. You ought cer- 
tainly to avail yourself of worthy men, though it is not necessary that you 
should be blind to their faults; in these never implicitly acquiesce, but 
endeavour to correct them. Give merit, however, always a favourable 
hearing; and let the public see, that you at once distinguish and honour 
it: but, above all things, strive to be no longer what you have been. 
Princes, whose virtues, like yours, have suffered by the vices of others, 
generally content themselves with « speculative disapprobation of corrupt 
men; and at the same time employ them with the utmost confidence, and 
load them with riches and honour; on the other hand, they value them- 
selves upon discerning and approving men of virtue, but they reward them 
only with empty praise, and want magnanimity to assign them employments, 
to admit them te their friendship, ot distinguish them by their favour.” 
Idomenens then confessed, that he was ashamed of having so long 
delayed to deliver innocence from oppression, and to punish those that had 
abused his confidence: and all the scruples about recalling Philocles being 
removed, Mentor had no difficulty in pursuading the king to dismiss his 
favourite: for when once an opposition to a favourite has so far succeeded, 
that he is suspected, and becomes troublesome, the prince, feeling himself 
perplexed and uneasy, thinks only how to get rid of him: all friendship 
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vanishes, and all services are forgotten. The fall of a favourite gives no 
pain to his master, if, as soon as he is undone, he is removed out of 
sight.” 

Idomeneus immediately gave private orders to Hegesippus, one of the 
principal officers of his household, to seize Protesilaus and Timocrates, and 
conduct them in safety to the isle of Samos; to leave them there; and to 
bring Philocles back to Salentum. Hegesippus, at the receipt of this 
order, burst into tears of surprise and joy: “You will now,” said he to 
the king, “make every heart in your dominions gled; for these men were 
the cause of all the misfortunes that have befallen you and your people. 
Good men have now groaned, twenty years, under an oppression so severe, 
that they scarce dared even to groan: to complain was impossible; for 
those who attempted to approach you, otherwise than by the favourites, 
were sure to be immediately crushed by their power.” 

Hegesippus then acquainted the king with innumerable instances of their 
treachery and inhumanity, of which he had never heard, because nobody 
dared to accuse them; and told him also, that he had discovered a con- 
spiracy against the life of Mentor. The king was struck with horror at 
the relation. 

Hegesippus, that he might seize Protesilaus without delay, went imme- 
diately to his house. It was not so large as the palace; but it was better 
designad, both for convenience and pleasure; the architecture wes ina 
better taste, and it was decorated with a profusion of expence, which the 
most cruel oppression had supplied. He was then in a marble saloon that 
opened to his baths, reclining negligently upon a couch, that was covered 
with purple embroidered with gold; he appeared to be weary, and even 
exhausted with his labours: there was a gloom of discontent upon his 
brow, and his eye expressed a kind of agitation and ferocity not to be 
described. The principal persons of the kingdom sat round him upon 
carpets, watching his looks even to the slightest glance of his eye, and 
reflecting every expression of his countenance from their own : if he opened 
his mouth, all was ecstacy and admiration; and, before he had uttered a 
word, they vied with each other, which should be loudest in the praise of 
what he had to say. One of them regaled him with an account of the 
services he had rendered to the king, heightened with the most ridiculous 
exaggeration: another declared, that his mother had conceived him by 
Jupiter in the likeness of her husband, and that he was son to the father 
of the gods, In some verses, that were recited by a poet, he was said to 
have been instructed by the muses, and to have rivalled Apollo in all the 
works of imagination and wit; and another poet, still more servile and 
shameless, celebrated him as the inventor of the polite arts, and the father 
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vi 4 people, among whom he had scattered plenty and happiness, from 
the horn of Amalthea, with a liberal hand. 

Protesilaus heard all this adulation with a cold, negligent, and disdainful 
air, as if he thought his merit was without bounds, and that he honoured. 
those too much from whom he condescended to receive praise. Among 
other flatterers, there was one who took the liberty to whisper some jest 
upon the new regulations that were taking place under the direction of 
Mentor; the countenance of Protesilaus relaxed into a smile; and immo- 
derate laughter immediately shook the whole company, though the greatest 
part knew nothing of what had been said. The countenance of Protesilaus 
became again hanghty and severe, and every one shrunk back into 
timidity and silence : all watched for the happy moment, in which he would - 
turn his eye upon them, and permit them to speak: and each, having 
some favour to ask, discovered the greatest agitation and perplexity ; their 
supplicatory posture supplied the want of words; and they seemed to be 
impressed with the same humility and reverence, as a mother, who petitions 
the gods at their altar, for the life of an only son; every countenance 
expressed a tender complacency and admiration ; but every heart concealed 
the most malignant envy, and implacable hatred. 

At this moment, Hegesippus entered the saloon; and seizing the sword 
of Protesilaus, acquainted him, that he had the king’s orders to carry him 
to Samos. At these dreadful words, all the arrogance of the favourite fell 
from him in a moment, like the fragment of a rock that is broken from 
the summit: he threw himself at the feet of Hegesippus: he wept, 
hesitated, faltered, .trembled, and embraced the knees of a man, upon 
whom, an hour before, he would have disdained to turn his eye. At the 
same time, his flatterers, who saw that his ruin was complete and 
irreparable, insulted him with a meanness and cruelty worthy of their 
adulation. 

Hegesippus would not allow him time even to take leave of his family, 
or to secure his private papers, which were all seized, and put into the 
king’s hands. Timocrates was also arrested at the same time to his 
inexpressible surprise; for being upon ill terms with Protesilaus, he had 
not the least apprehension of being involved in his ruin; and they were 
both carried on board a vessel, which had been prepared to receive them. 

They arrived in safety at Samos, where Hegesippus left his prisoners ; 
and, to complete their misfortunes, he left them together. Here, with a 
rancour natural to their circumstances and disposition, they reproached 
each other with the crimes that had brought on their ruin: here they 
were condemned to live, without the least hope of returning to Salentum, 


at a distance from their wives and children, not to mention friends, for a 
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friend they never had: with the country they were wholly unacquainted ; 
and had no means of subsistence, but by their labour: a situation, of 
which the disadvantages were greatly aggravated by their luxury and splen~ 
dour, which long habit had made almost as necessary to them, as food and 
rest. In this condition, like two wild beasts of the forest, they were 
always ready to tear each other to pieces. 

In the mean time, Hegesippus enquired, in what part of the island 
Philocles was to be found: and he was told that he lived at a considerable 
distance from the city, upon a mountain, in which there was a cave that 
served him for a habitatioi. Every one spoke of him with the utmost 
admiration and esteem: ‘He has never given offence,” said they, “in a 
single instance, since he has been in the island; every heart is touched at 
the patience of his labour, and the cheerfulness of his indigence; he pos- 
sesses nothing, yet is always content. Though he is remote both from 
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the business and the pleasures of the world, without property and without 
influence ; yet he can still find means to oblige merit, and has a thousand 
contrivances to gratify his neighbours.” 

Hegesippus immediately repaired to the cave, which he found empty 
and open ; for the poverty of Philocles, and the simplicity of his manners, 
made it unnecessary for him to shut his door when he went out. A mat 
of coarse rushes served him for a bed: he rarely kindled a fire, because 
his food was generally such as needed no dressing; in summer he lived 
upon fruits fresh gathered, and upon dates and dried figs in winter, 
quenching his thirst at a clear spring, that fell in a natural cascade from 
the rock. His cave contained nothing but his tools; and some books 
that he read at certain hours, which he appropriated to that purpose, not 
to decorate his mind or gratify his curiosity, but that, while he rested 
from his labour, he might gain instruction, and avoid being idle by learning 
to be good: and he employed himself in sculpture, not to procure 
reputation or wealth, but merely to keep his body in exercise, and procure 
the necessaries of life without contracting obligations. 

‘When Hegesippus entered the cave, he admired the pieces of art that 
were begun, He observed a Jupiter, on whose countenance there was a 
serene majesty, by which he was immediately known to be the father of 
the gods and men; he perceived also a Mars, well distinguished by a 
proud and menacing ferocity; but he was most struck with » Minerva, 
that was represented as encouraging the arts; the expression of her counte- 
nance was at once noble and gracious, her stature was tall, her shape easy, 
and her attitude so natural, that the spectator was almost persuaded she 
would move. Hegesippus, having viewed these statues with great 
pleasure, retired; and as he was coming out of the cave, saw Philocles at 
@ distance, sitting upon the grass, under the shade of a large tree, and 
reading. He immediately advanced towards him, and Philocles, who per- 
ceived him, scarce knew what to think: ‘Is not that Hegesippus,” said 
he to himself, “with whom I was so long familiar at Crete! But what 
can have brought him to an island so remote as Samos? Is he not dead, 
and is not this his shade which has returned from the banks of the Styx, 
to revisit the earth?” 

While he was thus doubting of what he saw, Hegesippus came so near 
that his doubts were at an end. ‘‘Is it you then,” said he, embracing 
him, “‘my dear, my early friend? What accident, or what tempest, hes 
thrown you upon this coast? Have you voluntarily deserted the island 
of Crete? or have you been driven from your country by misfortune like 
mine?” 

“It is not misfortune,” said Hegesippus, “but the favour of the gods, 
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that has brought me hither.” He then gave his friend a particular account 
of the long tyranny of Protesilaus, of his intrigues with Timocrates, of the 
calamities which they had brought upon Idomeneus: of bis expulsion from 
the throne, his flight to Hesperia, the founding of Salentum, the arrival of 
Mentor and Telemachus, the wisdom which Mentor had diffused into the 
mind of the king, and the disgrace of the traitors by whom he had been 
abused. He added, that he had brought them in exile to Samos, whither 
they had banished Philocles; and concluded, that he had orders to bring 
him back to Salentum, where the king, who was convinced of his integrity, 
intended to entrust him with the administration of his government, and 
distinguish him by rewards adequate to his merit. 

“You see that cave,” said Philocles, “which is more fit for the haunt 
of wild beasts, than the habitation of a man; and yet in that cave I have 
enjoyed more tranquillity and repose, than in the gorgeous palaces of Crete, 
Tam no more deceived by man; for with man I have no more connexion: 
T neither see, nor hear, nor need him: my own hard hands, which are now 
inured to labour, supply me with such simple food as nature has made 
necessary ; and this slight stuff that you see, sufficing to cover me, I am 
without wants; and I enjoy a serene, perfect, and delightful freedom, of 
which the wisdom that is contained in my books teaches me the proper 
use. Why then should I again mix with mankind, and again suffer by 
their jealousy, fraud, and caprice? Envy not, my dear Hegesippus, the 
good fortune I possess. Protesilaus has betrayed the king, and would 
have murdered me; he is fallen into his own snare, but he has dove me 
no hurt: he has eventually done me good, in the highest degree; he has 
delivered me from the tumult and slavery of public business: and to him 
I am indebted for this sweet solitude, and the pleasures I enjoy. Return, 
then, my friend, to your prince; assist him under the necessary infelicties 
of grandeur, and do for him whatever you wish should be done by me: and 
since his eyes, which were so long shut against truth, have been at last opened, 
by the wisdom of a person whom you call Mentor, let him also keep that 
person about him. As for me, having once suffered shipwreck, it is by no 
means fit that I should forsake the port, in which the tempest has so for- 
tunately thrown me, and tempt again the caprice of the winds. Alas! 
how much are kings to be pitied! how worthy of compassion are those 
that serve them! If they are wicked, what misery do they diffuse among 
others, what punishment do they treasure up for themselves! If they are 
good, what difficulties have they to surmount, whst snares to avoid, what 
evils to suffer! Once more, my dear Hegesippus, leave me poor, that I 
may be happy.” 

Philocles expressed these sentiments with great vehemence, and Hege- 
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sippus looked upon him with astonishment. He had known him in Crete, 
win he conducted the business of the state; and he was then pale, lan- 
guishing, and emaciated: the natural ardour of his temper, and his scrupu- 
lous regard to rectitude, made a public station fatal to his health. He 
could not see vice go unpunished without indignation; nor suffer unavoid- 
able irregularities, without regret; at Crete, therefore, he suffered a per- 
petual decay; but, at Samos, he was vigorous and lusty; and a new 
youth, in spite even of years, bloomed upon his countenance. A life of 
temperance, tranquillity, and exercise, seemed to have restored the consti- 
tution which nature had given him. ‘You are surprised to see me so 
altered,” said Philocles, with a smile; “but I owe this freshness, this 
perfection of health, to my retirement: my enemies, therefore, have given 
me more than fortune could bestow. Can you wish me to forsake substan- 
tial, for imaginary good, and incur again the misfortunes, from which it is 
now my happiness to be free: You would not, surely, be more cruel than 
Protesilaus; you cannot envy me the good fortune that he has bestowed.” 
Hegesippus then urged him from every motive, that he thought likely 
to touch his sensibility, but without effect: ‘Would the sight of your 
family and friends, then,” said he, “give you no pleasure ; of those who 
languish for your return, and live but in the hope of once more pressing 
you to their bosom? And is it nothing in your estimation, who fear the 
gods and make conscience of your duty, to render service to your prince ; 
to assist him in the exercise of virtue, and the diffusion of happiness? Is 
it blameless to indulge an unsocial philosophy, to prefer your own interest 
to that of mankind, and choose rather to procure ease to yourself, than to 
give happiness to them? Besides, if you persist in your resolution not to 
return, it will be imputed to resentment against the king; and if he in- 
tended evil against you, it was only because he was a stranger to your 
merit, It was not Philocles the faithful, the just, the good, that he would 
have cut off, but a man of whom he had conceived a very different idea. 
He now knows you; and it being now impossible he should mistake you 
for another, his first friendship will revive with new force. He expecta 
you with impatience: his arms are open to receive you; he numbers the 
days, and even the hours of your delay. Can you then be inexorable to your 
king? Can your heart resist the tender solicitudes of friendship?” 
Philocles, whom the first recollection of Hegesippus had melted into 
tenderness, now resumed a look of distance end severity: he remained 
immoveable as a rock, against which the tempest rages in vain, and the 
Yoaring surge dashes only to be broken; neither entreaty, nor argument 
found any passage to his heart. But the piety of Philocles would not 
suffer him to indulge his inclination, however supported by his judgment, 
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without consuiting the gods: and he discovered, by the flight of birds, by 
the entrails of victims, and by other presages, that it was their pleasure 
he should go with Hegesippus: he, therefore, resisted no more, but com- 
plied with the request of Hegesippus, and prepared for his departure. He 
did not, however, quit the solitude, in which he had lived so many years. 
without regret. ‘Must I then,” said he, “forsake this pleasing cell, 
where peaceful and obedient slumbers came every night to refresh me, 
after the \nbours of the day! where my easy life was‘ silken thrend, 
which the sisters, notwithstanding my poverty, entwined with gold!” 
‘The tears then started to his eyes, and prostrating himself on the earth, 
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he adored the Naiad of the translucent spring thet had quenched his thirst, 
end the nymphs of the mountains that surrounded his retreat. Echo 
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heard his expressions of tenderness and regret; and with a gentle and 
plaintive voice, tepeated them to all the sylvan deities of the place. 

Philocles then accompanied Hegesippus to the city, in order to embark. 
He thought that Protesilaus, overwhelmed with confusion, and burning 
with resentment, would be glad to avoid him; but he was mistaken: men 
without virtue sre without shame, and always ready to stoop to any mean- 
ness, Philocles modestly concealed himself, for fear the unhappy wretch 
should see him: for he supposed, that, to see the prosperity of an enemy, 
which was founded on his ruin, would aggravate his misery ; but Protesilaua 
sought him out with great eagerness, and endeavoured to excite his com- 
passion, and to engage him to solicit the king for permission to return to 
Salentum. Philocles, however, was too sincere to give him the least hope 
that he would comply; and he knew, better than any other, the mischiefs 
that his return would produce: but he soothed him with expressions of 
pity, offered him such consolation as his situation would admit, and 
exhorted him to propitiate the gods by purity of manners, and resignation 
to his sufferings. As he had heard that the king had taken from him all 
the wealth that he had unjustly acquired, he promised him two things, 
which he afterwards faithfully performed; to take his wife and children, 
who remained at Salentam, exposed to all the miseries of poverty, and all 
the dangers of popular resentment, under his protection; and to send him 
some supplies of money, to alleviate the distress he must suffer in a state 
of banishment 90 remote from his country. 

The wind being fair, Hegesippus hastened the departure of his friend. 
Protesilaus saw them embark: his eyes were directed invariably towards 
the sea; and pursued the vessel, as she made her way through the parting 
waves: and the wind every moment increased her distance: when his eye 
could distinguish it no more, its image was stillimpressed upon his mind : 
at Inst seized with the frenzy of despair, he rolled himself in the sands, 
tore his hair, and reproached the gods for the severity of their justice; he 
called upon death, but even death rejected his petition to die, and disdained 
to deliver him from the misery, from which he wanted courage to deliver 
himself, 

Tn the mean time, the vessel, favoured by Neptune and the winds, soon 
arrived at Salentum, When the king was told that it was entering the 
port, he ran out with Mentor to meet Philocles, whom he tenderly 
embraced, and expressed the utmost regret at having so injuriously 
anthorized an attempt upon his life. This acknowledgement was so far 
from degrading him in the opinion of the people, that every one considered 
it as the effort of an exalted mind, which, as it were, triumphed over its 
own failings, by confessing them with a view to reparation. The public 
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joy at the return of Philocles, the friend of man, and at the wisdom and 
goodness expressed by the king, was so great, that it overflowed in tears. 

Philocles received the caresses of his prince with the most respectful 
modesty, and was impatient to escape from the acclamations of the people. 
He followed Idomeneus to the palace; and thongh Mentor and he had 
never seen each other before, there was immediately the same confidence 
between them as if they bad been familiar from their birth ; as if the gods, 
who have withheld from the wicked the power of distinguishing the good, 
had imparted to the good « faculty of immediately distinguishing each 
other; those wl. have a love for virtue, cannot be together without being 
united by that virtue which they love. Pihilocles, after a short time, 
requested the king to dismiss him to some retirement near Salentum, 
where he might live in the same obscurity he had enjoyed at Samos. The 
king granted his request: but went almost every day with Mentor to visit 
him in his retreat, where they consulted how the laws might best be estab- 
lished, and the government fixed upon a permanent foundation for the 
advantage of the people. 

The two principal objects of their consideration, were the education of 
children, and the mamner of life to be prescribed during peace. As to the 
children, Mentor said, that they belonged less to their parents than to the 
state: “They are the children of the community,” said he, “and they 
are, at once, its hope, and its strength. It is too late to correct them, 
when habits of vice have been acquired ; and it is doing little to exclude 
them from employments, when they are become unworthy of trust. It is 
always better to prevent evil than to punish it. The prince, who is the 
father of his people, is more particularly the father of the youth, who may 
be considered as the flower of the nation ; and it is in the flower, that care 
should be taken of the fruit : # king, therefore, should not disdain to watch 
over the rising generation, nor to appoint others to watch with him. Let him 
enforce, with inflexible constancy, the laws of Minos, which ordain, that 
children shall be 0 educated as to endure pain without impatience, and expect 
death without terror : that the contempt of luxury and wealth shall be honour, 
and injustice, ingratitude, and voluptuous idleness, infamy; that children 
from their tenderest youth, shall be taught to commemorate the achieve- 
ments of heroes, the favourites of heaven, who have sacrificed private 
interest to their country, and signalized their courage in battle; by joining 
in songs to their honour, at once to animate them by examples of heroic 
virtue, and harmonize their souls by music: that they should learn to be 
tender to their friends, faithful to their allies, and equitable to all men, 
their enemies not excepted: above all things, that they should be taught 
to dread the reproach of conscience, #8 an evil much greater than torture 
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or death. Ifthese maxims are impressed early upon the heart, with all 
the power of eloquence, and the charms of music, there will be few, indeed, 
in whom they will not kindle the love of virtue and of fame. 

“Tt is,” added Mentor, ‘‘of the utmost importance to establish public 
schools for inuring youth to the most robust exercises, and preserving them 
from effeminacy and idleness, which render the most liberal endowments 
of nature useless.” He advised the institution of public games and shows, 
with as much variety as could be contrived, to rouse the attention, and 
interest the passion of the people; but, above all, to render the hody 
supple, vigorous, and active: and he thought it proper to excite emulation, 
by giving prizes to those that should excel. He wished also, as the most 
powerful preservative against general depravity of manners, that the people 
might marry early ; and that parents, without any views of interest, would 
leave the young men to the free choice of such wives, as their inclination 
naturally led them to prefer.” 

But while these measures were concerted, to preserve a blameless sim- 
plicity among the rising generation, to render them laborious and tractable, 
and, at the same time, to give them a sense of honour; Philocles, whose 
military genius made him fond of war, observed to Mentor, that it would 
signify little to institute public exercises, if the youth were suffered to 
languish in perpetual peace, without bringing their courage to the test, or 
requiring experience in the field: “The nation,” says he, “will be 
insensibly enfeebled: courage will relax into effezninate softness: and a 
general depravity, the necessary effect of uninterrupted abundance and 
tranquillity, will render them an easy prey to any warlike nation that shall 
attack them; and to avoid the miseries of war, they will incur the most 
deplorable slavery.” 

“ The calamities of war,” said Mentor, ‘‘are more to be dreaded than 
you imagine. War never fails to exhaust the state, and endanger its 
destruction, with whatever success it is carried on. Though it may be 
commenced with advantage, it can never be finished without danger of the 
most fatal reverse of fortune: with whatever superiority of strength an 
engagement is begun, the least mistake, the slightest accident, may turn 
the scale, and give victory to the enemy. Nor can a nation, that should 
be always victorious, prosper; it would destroy itself by destroying others: 
the country would be depopulated, the soil untilled, and trade interrupted ; 
and, what is still worse, the best laws would lose their force, and a cor- 
ruption of manners insensibily take place. Literature will be neglected 
among the youth; the troops, conscious of their own importance, will 
indulge themselves in the most pernicous licentiousness with impunity, 
and the disorder will necessarily spread through all the branches of goverh- 
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ment. A prince who, in the acquisition of glory, would sacrifice the life 
of half his subjects, and the happiness of the rest, is unworthy of the 
glory he would acquire; and deserves to lose what he rightfully possesses, 
for endeavouring unjustly to usurp the possessions of another. 

“Tt is, however, easy to exercise the courage of the people in a time of 
peace. We have already instituted public exercises, and assigned prizes to 
excite emulation; we have directed that the achievements of the brave 
shall be celebrated in songs to their honour, which will kindle, in the 
breasts even of children, a desire of glory, and animate them to the exer- 
cise of heroic virtue; we have also taken care that they shall be inured to 
sobriety and labour: but this is not all. When any of your allies shall be 
engaged in war, the flower of your youth, particularly those who appear to 
have a military genius, and will profit most by experience, should he sent 
as auxiliaries into the service: you will thus stand high in the estimation 
of the states with which you are connected: your friendship will be sought, 
and your displeasure dreaded ; and, without being engaged in war in your 
own country, and at your own expence, you will always have a numerous 
youth of habitual courage and experimental skill. Though you are at 
peace yourselves, you should treat, with great honour, those who have 
distinguished abilities for war; for the best way of keeping war at a dis- 
tance is to encourage military knowledge; to honour those who excel in 
the profession of arms, and to have some of your people always in foreign 
service, who will know the strength and discipline of the neighbouring 
states, and the manner of their military operations, to be, at once, superior 
to the ambition that would conrt war, and to the effeminacy that would 
fear it.. Thus being always prepared for war, when you are driven into it 
by necessity ; you will find, that the necessity of making war will sel- 
dom happen. 

“When your allies are about to make war upon each other, you should 
always interfere as mediator. You will thus acquire a genuine and lasting 
glory, which sanguinary conquest can never give; you will gain the love 
and esteem of foreign nations, and become necessary go them all: you will 
vale other states by the confidence they place in you, as you govern your 
own by the authority of your station; you will be the common repository 
of their secrets, the arbiter of their differences, and the object of their 
love: your fame will then fly to the remotest regions of the earth; and 
your name, like incense from the altars of the gods, shall be wafted from 
clime to clime, as far as virtue can be known and loved. If, in possession 
of this influence, and this honour, # neighbouring nation should, contrary 
to all the rules of justice, commence hostilities against you, it will find yo 
disciplined and ready ; and, which is yet more effectual strength, beloved 
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and succoured when you are in danger: your neighbours will be alarmed 
for themselves, and consider your preservation as essential to public safety. 
This will be your security, in comparison of which walls and ramparts are 
no defence; this is true glory; the bright reality, which few kings have 
distinguished and pursued; which few kings have not left unknown behind 
them, to follow an illusive phantom, still distant from the prize, in propor- 
tion to their speed !” 

When Mentor had done speaking, Philocles fixed his eyes upon him 
with an astonishment that prevented reply; then, looking upon the king, 
he was delighted to perceive thathe drank the wisdom which flowed from 
the lips of the stranger, as the traveller, thirsting in the desert, drinks of 
an unexpected spring 

Thus Miner, aad the figure of Mentor, established the best laws, 
and the wisest principles of government, at Salentum; not so umch that 
the kingdom of Idomeneus might flourish, as to shew Telemachus, at his 
return, by a striking example, what may be effected bya wise government, 
with respect to the happiness of the people, and the honour of the prince. 
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Argument. 


Telemachus, in the camp of the allies, gaine the friendship of Philoctetes,. 
who was not at first favourably disposed to him, on his father’s account. 
Philoctetea relates his adventures: and introduces a particular account 
of the death of Hercules, by the poisoned garment which the centaur 
Nessus had given to Dejanira; he re'ates how he obtained from that 
hero his poisoned arrows, without which the city of Troy could not have 
Deen taken ; how he was punished for betraying his secret, by various suf- 
ferings in the island of Lemnos; and how Ulysses employed Neopto- 
Jemus to engage him in the expedition against Troy, where he was 
cared of bis wound. 





ovuRacz, in the mean time, was displayed. 
by Telemachus amid the perils of war. 
As soon as he had quitted Salentum, he applied himself with great 
diligence to gain the esteem of the old commanders, whose reputation and 
experience were consummate. Nestor, who had before seen him at Pylos, 
and who had always loved Ulysses, treated him as if he had been his son; 
he gave him many lessons of instruction, and illustrated his precepts by 
examples. He related all the adventures of his youth, and told him the 
most remarkable achievements which he had seen performed by the heroes 
of the preceding age; for the memory of Nestor, who had lived to sea 
three generations, contained the history of ancient times, with the same 
fidelity as an inscription upon marble or brass. 

Philoctetes, did not at first regard Telemachus with the same kindness: 
the enmity which he had so long cherished in his breast against Ulysses, 
prejudiced him against his son, and he could not see without pain that the 
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gods appeared to interest themselves in his fortunes, and to intend him a 
glory equal to that of the heroes by whom Troy had been overthrown. 
But the unaffected modesty of Telemachus at length surmounted his 
resentment, and he could not but love that virtue which appeared so 
amiable and sweet. He frequently took him aside, and talked to him with 
the most unreserved confidence : “My son,” said he, “for I now make 
no scruple to call you so, I must confess that your father and I have been 
long enemies to each other. I acknowledge also that my enmity was not 
softened by mutual danger and mutual success, for it continued unabated 
after we had laid Troy in ruins; and when I saw you, I found it difficult to 
love even virtue in the son of Ulysses ; I have often reproached myself for 
this reluctance, which, however, I still felt: but virtue, when it is gentle, 
placid, ingenvous, and unassuming, must at last compel affection and 
esteem.” Philoctetes, in the course of these conversations, was insensibly 
led to acquaint Telemachus with what had given rise to the animosity 
between him and lysses. 

“It is necessary,” said he, “that I should tell my story fram the 
beginning. I was the inseparable companion of Hercules, the great 
example of divine virtue, the destroyer of monsters, whose prowees was a 
blessing to the earth; and compared with whom, all other heroes are but 
as reeds to the oak, or sparrows to the eagle. Love, a passion that has 
produced every species of calamity, was the cause of his misfortunes ; and 
his misfortunes were the cause of mine. To this shameful passion the 
virtues of Hercules were opposed in vain; and, after all his conquests, he 
was himself the sport of Cupid. He never remembered, without a blush 
of ingenuous shame, his having laid by his dignity, to spin in the chamber 
of Omphale, like the most abject and effeminate of men: he has frequently 
deplored this part of his life, as having sullied his virtue, and obscured the 
glory of his labours; and yet, such is the weakness and inconsistency of 
man, who thinks himself all-sufficient, and yet yields without a struggle, 
the great Hercules was again taken in the snare of love, and sunk again 
into a captivity which he had so often remembered with indignation and 
contempt. He became enamoured of Dejanira, and would have been 
happy if he had continued constant in his passion for this woman, whom 
he made his wife; but the youthful beauty of Tole, to whom the Graces 
had given all their charms, soon seduced him to 2 new passion. Dejanira 
became jealous, and unhappily recollected the fatal garment, which had 
been given her by Nessus, the Centaur, when he was dying, as a certain 
means of reviving the love of Hercules, if he should ever neglect her for 
another, This garment had imbibed the blood of the Centaur, to which 
the arrow that slew him had communicated its poison: for the arrows of 
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Hereules were dipped in the blood of the Lernzan Hydra, which gave 
them a malignity so powerful, that the slightest wound they could make 
was mortal. ° 

“As soon as Hercules had put on the garment, he felt the poison burn 
even to the marrow in the bone: he cried out, in his agony, with a voice 
more than human; the sound was retumed by mount Oeta, the echo 
deepened in the vallies, and the sea itself seemed to be moved. The roar 
of the most furious bulls when they fight, was not so dreadful as the cries 
of Hercules. Lycas, who brought him the garment from Dejanira, 
happening unfortunately to approach him : he seized him in the distraction 
of his torments, and whirling him round, as a slinger whirls a stone that 
he would dismiss with all his strength, he threw him from the top of the 
mountain; and falling. into the sea, he was immediately transformed to a 
rock, which still retains the figure of a man, and which still beaten by the 
surge, alarms the pilot, while he is yet distant from the shore. 

«After the fate of Lyeas, I thought I could trust Hercules no more ; 
and, therefore, endeavoured to conceal myself in the caverns of the rock. 
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From this retreat I saw him, with one hand, root up the lofty pines that 
towered to the sky, and oaks which had repelled the storms of successive 
generations; and, with the other, endeavour to tear off the fatal garment 
which adbered like another skin, and seemed to be incorporated with his. 
body : in proportion as he tore it off, he tore off also the flesh: his blood 
followed in a torrent, and the earth was impurpled round him. But his 
virtue at length surmounted his sense of pain, and he cried out, ‘Thou art 
witness, O Philoctetes! to the torments which the gods inflict upon me, 
and they are just : I have offended heaven, and violated the vows of connu- 
bial love: after all my conquests, I have meanly given up my heart to 
forbidden beauty : I perish, and am content to perish, that divine justice 
may be satisfied. But alas! my dear friend! whither art thou fled! 
Transported by excess of pain, I have, indeed, destroyed unbappy Lycas, 
by an act of cruelty for which I abhor myself: he was a stranger to the 
poison that he brought me; he committed no crime, he deserved no 
punishment. But could the sacred ties of friendship be forgotten! could 
T attempt the life of Philoctetes! my love for him can cease only with my 
life; into his breast will I breathe my departing spirit, and to his care will 
I confide my ashes. Where art thou, then, my dear Philoctetes? where 
art thou, Philoctetes, the only object of my hope on earth?” 

* Struck with this tender expostulation, I rushed towards him, and he 
stretched out his arms to embrace me: yet, before I reached him, he drew 
them hack, lest he should kindle in my bosom the fatal fires that consumed 
his own.—‘ Alas,” said he, ‘even this consolation is denied me!’ He then 
turned from me; and collecting all the trees that he had rooted up, into a 
funeral pile, upon the summit of the mountain, he ascended it with a kind 
of dreadfal tranquillity : he spread under him the skin of the Nemean lion, 
which, while he was traversing the earth from one extremity to the other, 
destroying monsters, and succouring distress, he had worn as a mantle; 
and reclining upon his club, he commanded me to set fire to the wood. 
This command, though F trembled with horror, I could not refuse to obey; 
for his misery was so great, that life was no longer a bounty of heaven: 
and I feared, that in the extremity of his torment, he might do something 
unworthy of the virtue which had astonished the world. 

“When he perceived that the pile had taken fire, ‘Now,’ said he, ‘my 
dear Philoctetes! I know that thy friendship is sincere : for my honour is 
dearer to thee than my life; may thy reward be from heaven! I give thee 
all I can bestow: these arrows, dipped in the blood of the Lernzean Hydra, 
T valued more than all that I possessed ; and they are thine. Thou knowest 
that the wounds which they make are mortal; they rendered me invincible, 
and so they will render thee; nor will any man dare to lift up his hand 
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against thee. Memember that I die faithful to our friendship, and forget 
not how close I held thee to my heart. If thou art, indeed, touched with 
my misfortunes, there is still one consolation in thy power; promise to 
acquaint no man with my death, and never to reveal the place where 
thou shalt hide my ashes.’ I promised, in an agony of tenderness and 
grief, and I consecrated my promise by an oath. A beam of joy sparkled 
in his eyes; but a sheet of flame immediately surrounded him, stifled his 
voice, and almost hid him from my sight: I caught, however, a glimpse of 
him through the flame, and I perceived that his countenance was as serene 
as if he had been surrounded with festivity and joy at the banquet of a 
friend, covered with perfume, and crowned with flowers. 

The flames quickly consumed his terrestrial and mortal part: of that 
nature which he had received from his mother Alcmena, there were no 
remains; but he preserved, by the decree of Jove, that pure and immortal 
essence, that celestial flame, the true principle of life, which he had 
received from the father of the gods; with the gods, therefore, he drank 
immortality under the golden roofs of Olympus, and they gave him Hebe 
to wife; the lovely Hebe, the goddess of Youth, who had filled the bowl 
of nectar to Jupiter, before that honour was bestowed upon Ganymede. 

‘In the mean time, the arrows that had been given me as a pledge of 
superior prowess and fame, proved an inexhaustible source of misfortune. 
‘When the confederate princes of Greece undertookto revenge the wrong 
done to Menelaus by Paris, who had basely stolen away Helen, and to lay 
the kingdom of Priam in ashes, they learned from the oracle of Apollo, 
that in this enterprise they would never succeed, if they did not take with 
them the arrows of Hercules. 

“Your father Ulysses, whose penetration and activity rendered him 
superior in every council, undertook to persuade me to accompany them to 
the siege of Troy; and to take the arrows of Hercules, which he believed 
to be in my possession, with me. It was now long since Hercules had 
appeared in the world ; no exploit of the hero was related; and monsters 
and robbers began to appear with impunity. The Greeks knew not what 
opinion to form concerning him; some affirmed that he was dead; others 
that he was gone to subdue the Scythians under the frozen bear; but 
Ulysses maintained that he was dead, and engaged to make me confess it. 
He came to me, while I was still lamenting the loss of my illustrious friend 
with inconsolable sorrow; he found it extremely difficult to speak to me, 
for I avoided the sight of mankind; and I could not think of quitting the 
deserts of mount Oete, where I had been witness to the death of Alcides: 
and was wholly employed in forming his image in my mind, and weeping 
at the remembrance of his sufferings, which every view of these mournful 
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places renewed. But, upon the lips of your father, there was a sweet and 
irresistible eloquence ; he seemed to take an equal part in my affliction, 
and when I wept, he wept with me; he gained upon my heart by an 
insensible approach, and he obtained my confidence even before I knew it. 





He interested my tenderness for the Grecian princes, who had undertaken 
a just war, in which, without me, they could not be successful: he could 
not, however, draw from me the secret that I had sworn to keep; but 
though I did not confess it, he had sufficient evidence that Hercules was 
dead, and he pressed me to tell him where I had concealed his ashes. 

“I could not think of perjury without horror: and yet, alas! I eluded 
the vow that I had made to Hercules and to heaven.. I discovered the 
place where I had deposited the remains of the hero by striking it with 
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my foot; and the gods have punished me for the fraud. I then joined the 
confederates, who received me with as much joy as they would have 
teveived Hercules himself. When we were on shore at the island of 
Lemnos, I was willing to show the Greeks what my arrows would do; and, 
therefore, prepared to shoot a deer, which I saw rush into the forest ; but, 
by some accident, J let the shaft slip out of my hand, and falling on my 
foot, it gave me a wound, of which I still feel the effects. I was immedi- 
ately seized with the same pains that had destroyed Hercules, and the 
echoes of the island repeated my complaints day and night. A black and 
corrupted blood flowed incessantly from my wound, infected the air, and 
filled the camp with an intolerable stench; the whole army was struck 
with horror at my condition, and concluded it to be the just punishment 
of the gods. 

“Ulysses, who had engaged me in the expedition, was the first to aban- 
don me, as I have since learned, because he preferred victory and the 
common interest of Greece, to private friendship and the punctilios of 
decorum. The horror of my wound, the infection that it spread, and the 
dreadful cries that it forced from me, produced such an effect upon the 
army, that it was no longer possible to sacrifice in the camp. But when 
the Greeks abandoned me by the counsel of Ulysses, 1 considered his 
policy as the most aggravated inhumanity, and the basest breach of faith. 
I was blinded by prejudice and self-love; and did not perceive that the 
wisest men were most against me, and that the gods themselves were 
become my enemies. 

“T remained, during almost the whole time that Troy was besieged, 
alone, without succour, without consolation, without hope; the victim of 
intolerable anguish, in a desolate island, where I saw no object but the 
rude productions of uncultivated nature, and heard only the roaring of the 
surge that was broken against the rocks. In one of the mountains of this 
desert, I found a cavern; the summit, which towered to the skies, was 
divided into a fork; and, at the bottom, was aspring of clear water. This 
cavern, my only dwelling, was the retreat of wild beasts of various kinds, 
to whose fury J was exposed night and day: I gathered a few leaves into 
aa. Keap for my bed; and my whole possessions were a wooden vessel of 
fue rudest workmanship, and a few tattered garments, which I wrapped 
round my wound to staunch the blood, and used also to clean it. In this 
place, forsaken of man, and hateful to the gods, I sometimes endeavoured 
to suspend the sense of my misery by shooting at the pigeons and other 
birds that flew round the rock: when I had brought one to the ground, I 
crawled with great pain and difficulty to take it up, that it might serve me 
for food ; and thus, my own hands provided me subsistence. 
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“The Greeks, indeed, left me some provisions, when they quitted the 
island; but these were soon exhausted. I dressed such as I procured, at 
a fire which I kindled by striking « flint; and this kind of life, rude and 
forlorn as it was, would not have been unpleasing to me, the ingratitude 
and perfidy of man having reconciled me to solitude, if it had not been 
for the pain that Iendured from my wound, and the perpetual review of 
my singular misfortunes. ‘What!’ said I to myself, ‘seduce a man from 
his country, upon pretence that he alone can avenge the cause of Greece: 
and then leave him in an uninhabited island, when he is asleep! for I was 
asleep when the Greeks deserted me: and you may judge in what an agony 
of consternation and grief I awaked, and saw their fleet standing from the 
shore. J looked round me, to find some gleam of comfort; but all was 
desolation and despair. 

“This island had neither port nor commerce ; and was not only without 
inhabitants, but without visitors, except such as came by force. As no 
man set foot on the shore, but those who were driven there by tempests, 
I could hope for society only by shipwreck ; and I knew, that if distress 
should foree any unfortunate mariners upon the island, they would not dare 
to take me with them when they left it, lest they should incur the resent- 
ment, not of the Greeks only, but the gods. I suffered remorse, and pain, 
and hunger, ten years; 1 languished with a wound that I could not cure ; 
and hope itself was extinguished in my breast. 

“One day, as I returned from seeking some medicinal herbs for my 
wound, I was surprised to find, at the entrance of my cave, a young man 
of graceful appearance, but a lofty and heroic port. I took him, at the first 
glance, for Achilles, whom he greatly resembled in his features, aspect, and 
deportment ; and I was convinced of my mistake only by his age. I 
observed that his whole countenance expressed perplexity and compassion ; 
he was touched to see with what pain and difficulty I crawled along; and 
his heart melted at my complaints; which the echoes of the shore re- 
turned. 

“I called out, while I was yet at a distance, ‘O stranger! what misfor- 
tune has cast thee upon this island, forsaken of men? I know thy habit 
to be Grecian! an habit, which, in spite of my wrongs, love. O1 letme 
hear thy voice; and once more find, upon thy lips, that language which I 
learned in infancy, and which this dreadful solitude has so long forbidden 
me to speak, Let not my appearance alarm you, for the wretch whom you 
behold, is not an object of fear, but of pity.’—The stranger had no sooner 
answered, ‘I am a Greek,’ than I cried out, ‘After such silence without 
associate, such pain without consolation, how sweet is the sound! O my 
son! what misfortune, what tempest, or rather, what favourable gale, has 
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brought thee hither, to put an end to my sufferings? He replied, ‘I am of 
the island of Scyros, whither I am about to return; and it is said that I 
am the son of Achilles: I have now answered your enquiries.’—So brief 
a reply left my curiosity unsatisfied: ‘O son of Achilles,’ said I, ‘the 
friend of my heart, who wert fostered by Lycomedes with the tenderness 
of a parent, whence art thou come, and what has brought thee to this 
place?’-——‘I come,’ he replied, ‘from the siege of Troy.’—‘Thou wast 
not,’ said I, ‘in the first expedition,’—*Wast thou in it, then?’ said he. 
‘I perceive,’ said I, ‘that thou knowest neither the name, nor the misfor- 
tunes of Philoctetes. Wretch that I am! my persecutors insult mein my 
calamity. Greece is a stranger to my sufferings, which every moment 
increase. The Atrides have reduced me to this condition: may the gods 
reward them as they deserve!” 

“J then related the manner in which I had been abandoned by the 
Greeks: and, as soon a Neoptolemus had heard my complaints, he made 
me the confidant of his own.—‘ After the death of Achilles,’ said he,— 
‘How?’ said I, ‘is Achilles dead? Forgive the tears that interrupt you, 
for 1 owe them to the memory of your father.’—‘Such interruption,’ 
replied Neoptolemus, ‘is soothing to my sorrow: what can so much alle 
viate my oss as the tears of Philoctetes?” 

*Neoptolemus then resumed his story.—‘ After the death of Achilles,’ 
said he, ‘Ulysses and Phenix came to me, and told me that Troy could 
not be taken till I came to the siege. I was easily persuaded to go with 
them: for my grief for the death of Achilles, and a desire of inheriting 
his glory in so celebrated a war, were inducements that almost made per- 
suasion unnecessary. When I arrived at Sigeum, the whole army gathered 
round me: every one was ready to swear, that he beheld Achilles: but, alas! 
Achilles was no more. In the presumption of youth and inexperience, I 
thought I might hope every thing from those who were so liberal of 
praise; I therefore demanded my father’s arms of the Atrides: but their 
answer was a cruel disappointment of my expections: ‘You shall have,’ 
said they, ‘whatever else belonged to your father ; but his arms are allotted 
to Ulysses.’ 

“«This threw me into confusion, and tears, and rage. But Ulysses 
replied, without emotion, ‘You have not endured with us, the dangers of 
8 tedious siege, you have not merited such arms; you have demanded 
them too proudly, and they shall never be yours.'—-My right being thus 
unjustly wrested from me, I am returning to the isle of Scyros, yet more 
incensed against the Atrides than Ulysses: to all who are their enemies 
may the gods be friends! And now, Philoctetes, I have told thee all.’ 

J then asked Neoptolemus, how it happened that Ajax, the son of 
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Telamon, did not interpose to prevent so flagitious an injustice ?—‘ Ajax,’ 
said he, ‘is dead.’—‘Is Ajax dead,’ said I, ‘and Ulysses alive and pros- 
perous? I then enquired after Antilochus, the son of Nestor; and Patro- 
clus, the favourite of Achilles: ‘They also,’ said he, ‘are dead.’—‘ Alas!’ 
said J, ‘are Antilochus and Patroclus dead? How does war, with unrelent- 
ing and undistinguishing destruction, sweep away the righteous, and spare 
the wicked! Ulysses lives; and so, I doubt not, does Thersites. Such 
is the ordination of the gods! and yet we still honour them with praise.’ 

“While I was thus burning with resentment against your father, 
Neoptolemus continued to deceive me: ‘I am going,’ said he, with a 
mournful accent, ‘to live content in the isle of Scyros: which, though 
uncultivated and obscure, is yet far from the armies of Greece, where evil 
prevails over good. Farewell! may the gods vouchsafe to restore thy 
health !—*O my son! said I, ‘I conjure thee by the manes of thy father, 
by thy mother, and by all that is dear to thee upon earth, not to leave me 
alone in this extremity of pain and sorrow: I know I shall be a burden to 
you, but it would disgrace your humanity to leave me here. Place me in 
the prow, the stern, or even the hold of your vessel, wherever I shall least 
offend you; in the estimation of a noble mind, there ia glory in doing 
good. Do not abandon me in a desert, where there are no traces of men: 
take me with you to Scyros; or leave me at Eubeea, where I shall be near 
to mount Oeta, to Trachin, and the pleasing banks of Thessalian Sperchius; 
or send me back to my father! Alas! my tears suggest that my father is 
dead: I sent to him for a vessel, which has never arrived; and it is, there 
fore certain, either that he is dead, or that those who promised to 
acquaint him with my distress have betrayed their trast. My last hope is 
in thee, O my son! Consider the uncertainty of all sublunary things: 
the prosperous should fear to abuse prosperity ; and never fail to suecour 
the distress which they are liable to feel.’ 

“Such, in the intolerable anguish of my mind, was my address to 
Neoptolemus, and he promised to take me with him. My heart then 
leaped for joy: ‘O happy day!’ said I: ‘O amiable Neoptolemus! worthy 
to inherit the glory of thy father! Ye dear companions, with whom I 
shall return to the world of life, suffer me to bid this mournful retreat 
farewell : see where J have lived, and consider what I have endured! My 
sufferings have been more than another could sustain; but I was instructed 
by necessity, and she teaches what otherwise could not be known: those 
who are without sufferings are without knowledge: they distinguish neither 
good nor evil; and are, alike, strangers to mankind, and to themselves.’ 
After this effusion of my heart, I took my bow and arrows in my hand, 

“ Neoptolemus then requested that I would permit him to kiss the cele- 
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brated arms that had been consecrated by the invincible Aleides. ‘To 
you,’ said I, ‘all things are permitted: you, my son, restore me to light 
and life, to my country, my father, my friends, and myself: you may 
touch these arms; and boast, that you are the only Greek who deserves to 
touch them.’ Neoptolemus immediately came into my cell, to admire my 
arrows. At this moment a sudden pang totally suspended my faculties: 
T no longer knew what I did, but called for a sword, that I might cut off 
my foot. I cried out for death, and reproached him with delay: ‘Burn 
me,’ said I, to Neoptolemus, ‘this moment, as I burnt the son of Jove upon 
mount Oeta. O earth! receive a dying wretch, who shall never more rise 
from thy bosom.’ I fell immediately to the ground without appearance of 
life, a state in which these fits of pain usually left me: a profuse sweat at 
length relieved me, and a black and corrupted ichor flowed from my wound. 
‘While I continued insensible, it would have been easy for Neoptolemus to 
have carried off my arms; but he was the son of Achilles, and his nature 
was superior to fraud. 

«< When I recovered, I perceived great confusion in his countenance ; and 
be sighed like a man new to dissirulation, and practising it with violence 
to himself: ‘What,’ said I, ‘do you meditate to take advantage of my 
infirmity ?—*‘ You must go with me,’ said he, ‘to the siege of Troy”— 
‘What do I hear!’ said 1; ‘Iam betrayed. O my son! give me back 
the bow; to withhold it is to rob me of life. Alas! he answers me 
nothing ; he looks steadily upon me, without emotion; over his heart I 
have no power. Ye winding shores! ye promontories, that over-hang the 
deep! ye broken rocks! ye savage beasts, that prowl these scenes of deso- 
lation! I complain to you; for, beside you, there are none to whom I can 
complain: to you my groans are familiar. Must I be thus betrayed by 
the son of Achilles! He robs me of the bow, which the hand of Hercules 
bas made sacred; he would compel me to the camp of Greece, as a trophy 
of the war; nor sees, that his victory is not over the living but the dead, 
a shade, a phantom, that exists only in idea! © that he had assailed me 
when my vigour was unimpaired; but even now he has taken me by 
surprise. What expedient shall I try! Restore what thou hast taken ; 
restore my arms, O my son! and let thy conduct be worthy of thy father 
and thyself. What dost thou answer? Thon art inexorably silent. To 
thee, thou barren rock, I once more return, naked and miserable, forlorn 
and destitute! In this cave I shall perish alone; for having no weapon to 
destroy the beasts, the beasts will inevitably devour me; and why should 
I desire to live! But as to thee, my son, the mark of wickedness is not 
upon thee; thon art surely the instrument of another's hand! Restore 
amy arms, and leave me to my fate!" 
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“Neoptolemus was touched with my distress; the tear started to his 
eye ; and he sighed to himself, ‘Would to God that I had still continued. 
at Scyros!’ At this moment I cried out, “What do I see! surely that is 
Ulysses!’ Immediately the voice of Ulysses confirmed it, and he answered 
‘itis 1’ If the gloomy dominions of Pluto had been disclosed before me, 
and I had suddenly beheld the shades of Tartarus, which the gods them- 
selves cannot see without dread, I should not have been seized with greater 
horror. I then cried out again, <I attest thee, O earth of Lemnos! O 
sun! dost thou behold and suffer this?’ Ulysses answered without 
emotion, ‘This is ordained by Jupiter, and I but execute his will.’— 
*Darest thou,’ said I, ‘profane the name of- Jove with unhallowed lips? 
Hist thou not compelled this youth to practise a fraud, which his soul 
abhors ?’—! We come,” replied Ulysses, ‘neither to deceive nor injure you: 
we come to deliver you from solitude and misery, to heal your wound, and 
to give you the glory of subverting Troy, and restore you in saféty to your 
native country. It is thyself, and not Ulysses, that is the enemy of 
Philoctetes.’ 

“TT answered only by reproaches and insult: ‘Since thou hast abandoned 
me upon this inhospitable coast,’ said 1, ‘why hast thou interrupted such 
rest a3 it can give? Go, and secure to thyself the glory of battle and the 
delights of peace; enjoy the sweets of prosperity with the Atrides, and 
leave pain and sorrow to me. Why shouldst thou compel me to go with 
thee? I am sunk into nothing: I am dead already. Thou wast once of 
opinion, that I ought to be left here; that my complaints, and the infec- 
tion of my wound, would interrupt the sacrifices of the gods: and why is 
not this thy opinion now? Thou author of all my misery! May the gods 
— But the gods hear me not; they take part with my enemy! O my 
country! these eyes shall behold thee no more! O ye gods! if there is 
yet one among you, so just as to compassionate my wrongs, avenge them ! 
punish Ulysses, and I shall believe that I am whole!” 

“While I was thus indulging an impotent rage, your father looked upon 
me with a calm compassion, which, instead of resenting the intemperate 
sallies of a wretch distracted by misfortune, makes allowance for his 
infirmity, and bears with his excess: he stood silent and unmoved, in the 
stability of his wisdom, till my passion should be exhausted by its own 
violence ; as the summit of a rock stands unshaken, while it is beaten by 
the winds, which at length wearied by their idle fury, are heard no more. 
He knew that all attempts to reduce the passions to reason are ineffectual, 
till their violence is past; when I paused, therefore, and not before, he 
said, ‘Where are now, O Philoctetes! thy reason and thy courage? This 
is the moment in which they can most avail thee! If thou shalt refuse 
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to follow us, and to concur with the great design which Jupiter bas formed 
for thee, farewell: thou art not worthy to achieve the deliverance of Greece, 
or the destruction of Troy. Live still an exile in Lemnos: these arms, 
which I have secured, will obtain a glory for Ulysses, that was designed 





for thee. Let us depart, Neoptolemus! argument is lost upon him ; and 
compassion for an individual should not make us give up the common 
interest of Greece.’ 
“This threw me into a new transport of rage; and I was like a lioness, 
when she is robbed of her young, and makes the woods echo with her roar. 
31 
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*Q cave!’ said I, ‘thou shalt not henceforth be forsaken; I will enter 
thee as my grave for ever: receive me, O mansion of sorrow! receive me 
to famine and despair! © for a sword, that I might die at once! © that 
the birds of prey would devour me! my arrows shall pierce them no more. 
© inestimable bow, consecrated by the hand of the son of Jove! O 
Hercules! if thou art still conscions to what passeth upon earth, does not 
thy breast burn with indignation? This bow is no longer in the possession 
of thy friend, but in the profane and faithless hands of Ulysses? Come, 
without fear, ye birds of prey, and ye beasts of the desert, to your ancient 
dwelling !.there are now no fatal arrows in my hand: wretch that I am, I 
can wound you no more: come then and devour me. Or rather, inexor- 
able Jove! let thy thunders crush me to nothing.’ 

“Your father having tried every other art of persuasion in vain, thought 
it best to return me my arms; he, therefore, made a sign to Neoptolemus 
for that purpose, who instantly put the arrows and the bow into my hand. 
“Thou art, indeed,’ said I, ‘the son of Achilles, and worthy of his blood! 
but stand aside, that I may pierce my enemy to the heart.’ I then drew 
an arrow against your father, but Neoptolemus held my hand; ‘Your 
anger,’ says he, ‘distracts you; you are not conscious of the enormity 
you would commit.’ 

“But Ulysses stood equally unmoved, against danger and reproach ; and 
his patience and intrepidity struck me with reverence and admiration: I 
was ashamed of the transport which hurried me to use, for his destruction, 
the arms that he had restored: my resentment, however, was not yet 
wholly appeased; and I was grieved, beyond comfort, to have received 
weapons from a man whom I could not love. But my attention was now 
engaged by Neoptolemus: ‘Know,’ said he, ‘that the divine Helenus, the 
son of Priam, came to us from the city, impelled by the command and 
inspiration of the gods, and disclosed to us the secrets of futurity. 
‘Unhappy Troy,’ said he, ‘must fall; but not till he who bears the shafts 
of Hercules shall come against her. Under the walls of Troy only he can 
be cured: the sons of Aisculapius shall give him health.’ 

‘At this moment I felt my heart divided; I was touched with the 
ingenuous simplicity of Neoptolemus, and the honesty with which he 
had restored my bow; but I could not bear the thought of submitting to 
Ulysses, and a false shame held me some time in suspense. ‘ Will not the 
world,’ said I, ‘despise me, if 1 become, at last, the associate of Ulysses 
and the Atrides!” 

‘While I stood thus torpid in suspense, I was suddenly roused by a 
voice that was more than human; and looking up, I saw Hercules; he 
descended in a shining cloud, and was scrroanded with rays of glory. He 
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was easily distinguished by his strong features, his robust form, and the 
graceful simplicity of his gesture; but, in his present appearance, there 
was a loftiness and dignity, not equally conspicuous, when he was destroying 
monsters upon earth. ‘Thou hearest,’ said he, ‘and thou beholdest 
Hercules. Iam descended from Olympus, to acquaint thee with the com- 
mands of Jove. Thou knowest by what labours i acquired immortality ; 
and if thou wouldst follow me in the path of glory, the son of Achilles 
must be now thy guide. Thy wound shall be healed; Paris, who has 
filled the world with calamity, shall fall by my arrows from thy hand. 
When Troy shall be taken, thou shall send costly spoils to Poeas, thy 
father, upon mount QOeta: and he shall place them upon my tomb, a3 a 
monument of the victory which my arrows obtained. Thou canst not, O 
son of Achilles! conquer without Philoctetes; nor can Philoctetes conquer 
without thee; go then, like two lions, who chase their prey together. 





























Thou, Philoctetes, shall be healed by the skill of Aesculapius at Troy. 
But, above all things, keep alive in your hearts the love and reverence of 
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the gods; all other passions and pleasures shall perish with their objects ; 
these only are immortal and divine.’ 

«At these words I cried out, in a transport of joy, ‘The night is past . 
the dawn breaks upon me! O cheering light! after these years of darkness, 
art thou again returned? I feel thy influence, and I follow thy guiding ray. 
I quit these scenes, and stay only to bid them farewell. Farewell, my 
grotto! Ye nymphs, that haunt these dewy fields, farewell! I shall hear 
the sullen soand of these inexorable waves no more. Farewell, ye cliffs, 
where I have shivered in the tempest, and been drenched in the rain! 
Farewell, ye rocks, whose echoes have so often repeated my complaints! 
Farewell, ye sweet fountains, which my sufferings embittered to me! and 
thou uncultivated soil, farewell! I leave you; but to my departure be 
propitious, since I follow the voice of friendship and the gods!’ 

“We then set sail from the coast, and arrived in the Grecian army 
before the walls of Troy. Machaon and Podalirius, by the sacred science 
of their father Zsculapius, healed my wound; at least, restored me to the 
state you see. I am free from pain, aud I have recovered my strength ; 
but I am still somewhat lame. I brought Paris to the ground, like a 
timid fawn that is pierced by the arrows of the huntsman; and the towers 
of Tium were soon in ashes. All that followed, you know already. But 
the remembrance of my sufferings, notwithstanding the success and glory 
that followed, still left upon my mind an aversion to Ulysses, which all his 
virtues could not surmount ; but, loving irresistibly his resemblance in a 
son, my enmity to the father insensibly relents.” 
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Telermachus quarrels with Phalanthus about some prisoners, to which 
each of them laya claim: he fights and vanquishes Hippies, who dis- 
pising his youth, bad seized the priconera in question for his brother; 
but being afterwards ashamed of his victory, he laments in secret his 
rashness and indiscretion, for which he is very desirous to atone. At 
the same time Adrastus, king of the Daunians, being informed that the 
Allies were wholly taken up in reconciling Telemachus and Hippias, 
marches to attack them by surprise. After having seized an hundred of 
their vessels to transport his own troops to their camp, he first sets it 
‘on fire, and then falls upon Phatanthus’s quartera! Phalanthus himself 
is desperately wounded, and his brother Hippias lain. 



































while Telemachus stood suspended and immoveable: his eyes 
were fixed upon the bero that spoke ; and all the passions which 
had agitated Hercules, Philoctetes, Ulysses, and Neoptolemus, appeared by 
tums in his countenance, as they were successively described in the series 
of the narration. Sometimes he interrupted Philoctetes, by a sudden 
and involuntary exclamation ; and sometimes he appeared to be absorbed 
in thought, tike a man who reasons deeply from causes to effects. When 
Philoctetes described the confusion of Neoptolemns, in his first attempts 
at dissimulation, the same confusion appeared in Telemachus, aud he 
might, in that moment, have been taken for Neoptolemus himself. 

The allied army marched in good order against Adrastus, the tyrant of 
Daunis; a contemner of the gods, and a deceiver of men. Telemachus 
found it very difficult to behave, without offence, among so many princes 
who were jealous of each other; it was necessary that he should give cause 
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of suspicion to none; and that he should conciliate the good-will of all. There 
was great goodness and sincerity in his disposition, but he was not naturally 
obliging ; and gave himself little trouble to please others; he was not fond 
of money, yet he knew not how to give it away: and thus, with an elevated 
mind, and a general dispasition to do good, he appeared to be neither kind 
nor liberal, to be neither sensible of friendship, nor grateful for favours, 
nor attentive to merit. He indulged his humour, without the least regard 
to the opinions of others; for his mother, Penelope, notwithstanding the 
care of Mentor, had encouraged a pride of birth and lofty demeanour, which 
cast a shade over all his good qualities: he considered himself as partici- 
pating a nature superior to the rest of men, whom, he seemed to think, 
the gods had placed upon the earth, merely for his pleasure and conveni- 
ence, to prevent his wishes, and refer all to him as a visible divinity. To 
serve him, was, in his opinion, a happiness, that sufficiently recompensed 
the service: nothing that he required, was to be supposed impossible: 
and, at the least delay, the impetuous ardour of his temper burst into a 
flame. Those who should have seen him thus, unguarded and unrestrained, 
would have concluded him incapable of loving any thing but himself, and 
sensible only to the gratification of his own appetites, and vanity: but this 
indifference for others, and perpetual attention to himself, was merely the 
effect of the continual agitation that he suffered from the violence of his 
passions. He had been flattered and humoured, by his mother, from the 
cradle; and was a striking example of the disadvantages of high birth. 
Misfortune had not yet abated either his haughtiness or impetuosity; in 
every state of dereliction and distress, he bad still looked round him with 
disdain ; and his pride, like the palm, still rose under every depression. 
While he was with Mentor, his faults were scarce visible; and they 
became insensibly less and less every day. Like a fiery steed, that in his 
course, disdains the rock, the precipice, and the torrent, and is obedient 
only to one commanding voice, and one guiding hand; Telemachus, 
impelled by a noble ardour, could be restrained only by Mentor. But 
Mentor could arrest him with a look, in the midst of his career: he knew, 
he felt, the meaning of his eye, the moment that it glanced upon him ; his 
heart became sensible to virtue, and his countenance softened into serenity 
and complaisance; the rebellious tempest is not more suddenly rebuked 
into peace, when Neptune lifts his trident, and frowns upon the deep. 
‘When Telemachus was left to himself, all his pessions, which had been 
restrained like the course of a torrent by a mound, burst away with yet 
greater violence. He could not suffer the arrogance of the Lacedemonians, nor 
of Phalanthus their commander. This colony, which had founded Tarentum, 
consisted of young men, who, having been born during the siege of Troy, 
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had received no education; their illegitimate birth, the dissoluteness of 
their mothers, and the licentiousness in which they had been brought up, gave 
them an air of savage barbarity: they resembled rather a band of robbers, 
than a Grecian colony. 

Phalanthus took every opportunity to shew his contempt of Telemachus; 
he frequently interropted him in their public councils, and treated his 
advice as the crude notions of puerile inexperience; he also frequently 
made him the subject of his raillery, as a feeble and effeminate youth: he 
pointed out his slightest failings to the chiefs; and was perpetually busy in 
fomenting jealousies, and rendering the haughty manner of Telemachus 
odious to the allies. 

Telemachus having one day taken some Daunians prisoners, Phalanthus 
pretended that they belonged to him, because, as he said, he had defeated 
the party at the head of his Lacedemonians; and Telemachus, finding 
them already vanquished and put to flight, bad nothing to do but to give 
quarter to those that threw down their arms, and lead them to the camp: 
Telemachus, on the contrary, insisted, that he had prevented Phalanthus 
from being defeated by that very party, and had turned the scale in his 
favour, This question was disputed before an assembly of all the princes 
of the alliance; and Telemachus being so far provoked as to threaten 
Phalanthus, they would immediately have fought, if the assembly had not 
interposed. 

Phalanthus had a brother, whose name was Hippias, and who was much 
celebrated for his courage, strength, and dexterity: ‘‘ Pollux,” said the 
Tarentines, ‘‘ could uot wield the cestus better; nor could Castor surpass 
him in the management of a horse.” He had almost the stature and 
the strength of Hercules: and he was the terror of the whole army, 
for he was yet more petulant and brutal, than courageous and strong. 

Hippias, having remarked the haughtiness with which Telemachus had 
menaced his brother, went, in great haste, to carry off the prisoners to 
Tarentum, without waiting for the determination of the assembly, and 
‘Telemachus, who was privately informed of it, rushed out after him, 
burning with rage. He ran eagerly from one part of the camp to the other, 
Tike a boar, who, being wounded in the chase, turns enraged upon the 
hunter. His eye looked round for his enemy; and his hand shook the 
spear, which he was impatient to launch against him. He found him at 
length ; and, at the sight of him, he was transported with new fary. 

He was no longer Telemachus, a noble youth, whose mind Minerva, 
under the form of Mentor, had enriched with wisdom; but an enraged 
lion, or a lunatic, urged on by desperate frenzy. “Stay!” said he to 

Hippias; “thou basest of mankind! stay; and tet us see if thou canst 
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wrest from me the spoils of those whom I have overcome. Thou shalt not 
carry them to Tarentum. Thou shalt, this moment, descend to the gloomy 
borders of the Styx! His spear instantly followed his words: but he 
threw it with so much fury, that he could take no aim, and it fell to the 
ground, wide of Hippias. He then drew his sword, of which the guard 
was gold; and which had been given him by Laertes, when he departed 
from Ithaca, as 2 pledge of his affection. Laertes had used it with glory, 
when he himself was young; and it had been stained with the blood of 
many chiefs of Epirus, during a war in which Laertes had been victorious. 

‘The sword was scarcely drawn by Telemachus, when Wippias, willing 
to avail himself of his superior strength, rushed upon him, end endeavoured. 
to force it from his hand; the weapon broke in the contest. They then 
seized each other, and were in a moment locked together: they appeared 
Tike two savage beasts, striving to tear each other in pieces; fire sparkled 
in their eyes: their bodies are now contracted, and now extended: they 
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now stoop, and now rise; they spring furiously upon each other, and pant 
with the thirst of blood. Thus they engaged, foot to foot, and hand to 
hand ; and their limbs were so entwined with each other, that they seemed 
to belong to one body. The advantage, at last, inclined to Hippias; to 
whom a full maturity of years had given firmness and strength, which, to 
the tender age of Telemachus, was wanting. His breath now failed him, 
and his knees trembled: Hippias perceiving his weakness; and, doubling 
his efforts, the fate of Telemachus would now have been decided, and he 
would have suffered the punishment due to his passion. and temerity, if 
Minerva, who still watched over him from afar, and suffered him to fall 
into this extremity of danger only for his instruction, had not determined 
the victory in his favour. 

She did not herself quit the palace of Salentum ; but sent Iris, t he swift 
messenger of the gods, who spreading her light wings to the air, divided 
the pure and unbounded space above, having behind her a long train of 
light, which diversified the silver clouds with a thousand dies. She des- 
cended not to the earth, till she came to the sea shore, where the innume~ 
rable army of the allies were encamped. She saw the contest at a distance, 
and marked the violence and fury of the combatants; she perceived the 
danger of Telemschus: and trembled with apprehension ; she approached 
in a thin vapour, which she had condensed in a cloud: and, at the moment 
when Hippias, conscious of his superior strength, believed his victory 
to be secure, she covered the young charge of Minerva with the shicld 
of the goddess, which, for this purpose, had been confided to her care. 
Telemachus, who was exhausted and fainting, instantly became sensi}le 
of new vigour; and, in proportion as he revived, the strength and 
courage of Hippias declined; he was conscious to something invisible 
and divine, which overwhelmed and confounded him. Telemachus now 
pressed him closer; and assailed him sometimes in one posture, and 
sometimes in another: he perceived him stagger; and jeaving hin 
not a moment's respite to recover, he at length threw him down, and 
fell upon him. An oak of Mount Ida, which, st last, yiclds to a thousand 
strokes, that have made the depths of the forest resound, falls not with a 
more dreadful noise, than Hippias; the earth groaned beneath him, and 
all that was around him shook. 

But the egis of Minerva infused into Telemachus wisdom, as well as 
strength ; and at the moment that Hippias fell under him, he was touched 
with a sense of the fault he had committed, by attacking the brother of 
one of the confederate princes, whom he had taken arms to assist. He 
recolleeted the counsels of Mentor, and they covered him with confusion! he 
was ashamed of his victory, and conscious that he ought to have been van- 
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quished. In the mean time, Phalanthus, transported with rage, ran to the 
succour of his brother ; and would have pierced Telemachus with the spear 
that he carried in his hand, if he had not feared to pierce Hippias also, whom 
Telemachus held under him in the dust. The son of Ulysses might 
then easily have taken the life of his enemy: but his anger was appeased, 
and he thought only of atoning for his rashness, by shewing his mode- 
ration. Getting up, therefore, from his antagonist, he said, “I am satis- 
fied, OQ Hippias! with having taught thee not to despise my yonth: J give 
thee life; and I admire thy valour and thy strength. The gods have 
protected me: yield, therefore, to the power of the gods. Henceforth, let 
us think only of uniting our strength against the common enemy.” 

While Telemachus was speaking, Hippias rose from the ground, covered 
with dust and blood, and burning with shame and indignation. Phalanthue 
did not dare to take the life of him who had so generously given life to his 
brother ; yet he was confused, and scarce knew what he would do. All 
the princes of the alliance ran to the place, and carried off Telemachus on 
one side, and on the other Phalanthus with Hippias, who, having lost all 
his arrogance, kept his eyes fixed upon the ground. The whole army was 
struck with astonishment, to find that Telemachus, a youth of so tender 
an age, who had not yet acquired the full strength of o man, had been able 
to prevail against Hippias; who, in strength and stature, resembled the 
giants, those children of the earth, who once attempted to dispossess the 
gods of Olympus. 

Telemachus, however, was far from enjoying his victory ; end, while the 
camp was resounding with his praise, he retired to his tent, overwhelmed 
with the sense of bis fault, and wishing to escape from himself. He 
bewailed the impetuosity of his temper; and abhorred himself for the 
injurious extravagancies which his passions hurried him to commit: he 
was conscious to something of vanity and meanness in his unbounded 
pride; and he felt that true greatness consists in moderation, justice, 
modesty, and humanity. He saw his defects; but he did not dare to hope, 
that, after being so often betrayed into the same faults, he should be ever 
able to correct them, He was at war with himself: and, in the anguish 
of the conflict, his complaints were like the roaring of a lion. 

‘Two days he remained alone in his tent, tormented by self-reproach, and 
ashamed to return back to society: ‘How can I,” said he, ‘‘again dare 
to look Mentor in the face! Am I the son of Ulysses, the wisest and 
inost patient of men; and have I filled the camp of the allies with dissen- 
sion and disorder? Is it their blood, or that of their enemies, the 
Daunians, that I ought to spill? I have been rash even to madness, so 
that I knew not even how to launch a spear: 1 exposed myself to danger 
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and disgrace, by engaging Hippias with inferior strength: and had reason 
to expect nothing less than death, with the dishonour of being vanquished. 
And what if I had thus died? My faults would have perished with me ; 
and the turbulent pride, the thoughtless presumption of Telemachua, would 
ne longer have disgraced the name‘of Ulysses, or the counsels of Mentor. 
O that I could but hope never more to do, what now, with unutterable 
anguish, I repent having done! I should then, indeed, be happy: but 
alas! before the sun that is now risen shall descend, I shall, with the full 
consent of my will, repeat the very same faults, that 1 now regret with 
shame end horror. fatal victory! O mortifying praise! at once the 
memorial and reproach of my folly!” 

‘While he was thus alone and inconsolable, he was visited by Nestor and 
Philoctetes. Nestor had intended to convince him of his fault; but 
instantly perceiving his distress and contrition, he changed his remon- 
strances into consolation; and, instead of reproving his misconduct, endea- 
voured to sooth his despair. 

This quarrel retarded the confederates in their expedition; for they 
could not march against their enemies, till they had reconciled Telemachus 
to Phalanthus and his brother. They were in continual dread, lest the 
Tarentines should fall upon the company of young Cretans, who had 
follewed Telemachus to the war. Every thing was thrown into confusion, 
merely by the folly of Telemachus; and Telemachus, who saw how much 
mischief he had caused already, and how much more might follow from his 
indiseretion, gave himself up to remorse and sorrow. The princes were 
extremely embarrassed ; they did not dare to put the army in motion, lest 
the Tarentines and Cretans should fall upon each other in their march ; 
for it was with great difficulty that they were restrained even in the camp, 
where a strict watch was kept over them. Nestor and Philoctetes were 
continually passing and repassing, between the tents of Telemechus and 
Phalanthus. Phalanthus was implacable; he had an obdurate ferocity in 
his nature ; and being perpetually stimulated to revenge by Hippias, whose 
discourse was full of rage and indignation, he was neither moved by the 
eloquence of Nestor, nor the authority of Philoctetes: Telemachus was 
more gentle ; but he was overwhelmed with grief, and refused all consolation. 

While the princes were in this perplexity, the troops were struck with 
cousternation; and the camp sppeared like a house, in which the father of 
the family, the support of his relations, and the hope of his children, is 
just dead. In the midst of this distress and disorder, the army was sud- 
denly alarmed by a confused and dreadful noise, the rattling of chariots, 
the clash of arms, the neighing of horses, and the cries of men; some 
victorious, and urging the slauglter; some flying and crrified; some 
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wounded and dying. The dust rose, as in a whirlwind; and formed a cloud 
that obscured the sky, and surrounded the camp; ina few moments this 
dust was mixed with @ thick smoke, which polluted the air, and prevented 
respiration: soon after was heard a hollow noise, like the roaring of Mount 
ZE£tna, when her fires are urged by Vulcan and the Cyclops, who forge 
thunder for the father of the gods: every knee trembled, and every counte- 
nance was pale. 

Adrastus, vigilant and indefatigable, had surprised the allies in their 
camp, He had concealed his own march; and, perfectly acquainted with 
theirs, he had, with incredible expedition and labour, marched round a 
mountain of very difficult access, the passes of which had been secured by 
the allies. Not dreaming that he could march round it, and knowing that 
the defiles, by which alone it could be passed, were in their hands; they 
not only imagined themselves to be in perfect security, but had formed a 
design to march through these defiles, and fall upon their enemy behind 
the mountain, when some auxiliaries, which they expected, should come up. 

Of this design, Adrastus, who spared no money to discover the secrets 
of an enemy, had gained intelligence ; for Nestor and Philoctetes, notwith- 
standing their wisdom and experience, were not sufficiently careful to con- 
ceal their undertakings. Nestor, who was in a declining age, took too 
much pleasure in telling what he thought would procure him applause : 
Philoctetes was naturally less talkative ; but he was hasty ; and the slightest 
provocation would betray him into the discovery of what he had determined 
to conceal; artful people, therefore, soon found the way to unlock his 
breast, and get possession of whatever it contained: nothing more was 
necessary than to make him. angry; he would then lose all command of 
himself, express his resentment by menaces, and boast that he had cer- 
tain means to accomplish his purposes ; if this was ever so slightly doubted, 
he would immediately disclose his project, and give up the dearest secret 
of his heart, Thus did this great commander resemble a cracked vessel, 
which, however precious its materials, suffers the liquors that are entrusted 
with it to drain away. 

Those who had been corrupted by the money of Adrastus, did not fail 
to take advantage of the weakness both of Nestor and Philoctetes. They 
flattered Nestor with excessive and perpetual praise; they related the 
victories he had won, and expatiated upon his foresight, in ecstacies or 
admiration, On the other side, they were continually laying snares for 
the impatience of Philoctetes; they talked to him of nothing but difficul- 
ties, crosses, dangers, inconveniences, and irremediable mistakes ; and the 
moment his natural impetuosity was moved, his wisdom forsook him, and 
he was no longer the same mau. 
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Telemachus, notwithstanding his faults, was much better qualified to 
keep a secret: he had acquired a habit of secrecy by misfortunes, and the 
necessity he had been under of concealing his thoughts from the suitors of 
Penelope, even in his infancy. He had the art of keeping a secret without 
falsehood, and even without appearing to have a secret kept, by that 
reserved and mysterious air, which generally distinguishes close people. A 
secret did not appear to lay him under the least difficulty or restraint; he 
seemed to be always unconstrained, easy, and open, as if his heart was 
upon his lips, he said all that might be said safely, with the utmost 
freedom and unconcern; but he knew, with the utmost precision, where to 
stop, and could, without the least appearance of design, avoid whatever 
glanced, however obliquely, at that he would conceal, His heart, therefore, 
was wholly unaccessible, and his best friends knew only what he thought 
was necessary to enable them to give him advice, except only Mentor, 
from whom he concealed nothing. In other friends he placcd different 
degrees of confidence, in proportion as he experienced their fidelity and 
wisdom, 

Telemachus had often observed, that the resolutions of the council were 
too generally known in the camp; and had complained of it to Nestor and 
Philoctetes, who did not treat it with the attention it deserved. Old men 
are too often inflexible, for long habit scarce leaves them the power of 
choice. The faults of age are hopeless: as the trunk of an old knotty 
tree, if it is crooked, must be crooked for ever ; so men, after a certain age, 
lose their pliancy, and become fixed in habits, which have grown old with 
them, and become, as it were, part of their constitution. They are some- 
times sensible of these habits ; but, at the same time, are also sensible that 
they cannot be broken, and sigh over their infirmity in vain ; youth is the 
only season in which human nature can be corrected; and, in youth, the 
power of correction is without limits. 

There was, in the allied army, a Dolopian, whose name was Eurymachus, 
an insinuating sycophant, who paid his court to all the princes, and could 
accommodate himself to every one’s taste and inclination. His invention 
and diligence were continually upon the stretch, to render himself agree- 
able. If Eurymachus might be believed, nothing was difficult; if his 
advice was asked, he guessed immediately what answer would be most 
pleasing, and gave it. He had a talent at humour, which he indulged, in 
raillery, against those from whom he had nothing to fear; but to others, 
he was respectful and complaisant ; and had the art of rendering flattery 
8o delicate, that the most modest received it without disgust. He was 
grave with the sober, and with the jovial he was gay; he could assume all 
characters, however different, with equal facility ; men of sincerity appear 
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always in their own; and their conduct, being regulated by the unalterable 
laws of virtue, is steady and uniform; they are, therefore, much less 
agreeable to princes, than those who assimilate themselves to their pre- 
dominant passions. Eurymachus had considerable military skill, and was 
very able in business: he was a soldier of fortune, who having attached 
himself to Nestor, had entirely gained his confidence; and could, by 
flattering that vanity and fondness for praise which a little sullied the 
Instre of his character, drew out of him whatever he wanted to know. 

Philoctetes, though he never trusted him, was not less in his power; for 
in him, irascibility and impatience produced the same effect, that an ill 
placed confidence produced in Nestor. Eurymachus had nothing to do, 
but to contradict him ; for when once he was provoked, all his secrets were 
Giscovered. This man had been bribed, with large sums of money, to 
betray the councils of the allies to Adrastus, who had, in his army, a 
certain number of chosen men, who went over to the allies as deserters, 
and came back, one by one, with intelligence from Eurymachus, as often 
as he had any thing of: importance to communicate; this treachery was 
practised, without much danger of detection; for these messengers carried 
no letters, and therefore, if they happened to be seized, nothing was found 
upon them, that could render Eurymachus suspected. Every project of the 
allies, therefore, was constantly defeated by Adrastus; for an enterprise 
was scarcely resolved upon in council, before the Daunians made the very 
dispositions, which alone could prevent its success. Telemachus was 
indefatigable to discover the cause; and endeavoured to put Nestor and 
Philoctetes upon their guard, by alarming their suspicion : but his care was 
ineffectual, and their blindness desperate. 

It bad been resolved in council, to wait for a considerable reinforcement 
that was expected; and a hundred vessels were despatched sceretly by 
night, to convey these troops from that part of the coast, whither they had 
been ordered to repair, to the place where the army was encamped, with 
greater speed and facility; the ground over which they would otherwise 
have been obliged to march, being in some places very difficult to pass. In 
the mean time, they thought themselves in perfect security, having taken 
possession of the passes of the neighbouring mountain, which was a part 
of the Appenine, most difficult of access. The camp was upon the banks 
of the river Galesus, not far from the sea, in a delightful country, abound- 
ing with foilage, and whatever else was necessary for the subsistence of an 
army, Adrastus was on the other side of the mountain, which it was 
thonght impossible for him to pass; but as he knew the allies to be then 
weak, that a large reinforcement was expected to join them, that vessels 
were waiting to receive them on board, and that dissension and animosity 
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had been produced in the army by the quarrel between Telemachus and 
Phalanthus, he undertook to march round without delay. He proceeded 
with the utmost expedition, advancing, night and day, along the borders of 
the sea, through ways which had always been thought inaccessible: thus 
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courage and labour surmount all obstecles ; and, to those who can dare and 
suffer, nothing is impossible; and those, who slumbering in idleness and 
timidity, dream that every thing is impossible that appears to be difficult, 
deserve to be surprised and subdaed, 
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Adrastus fell, unexpectedly, upon the hundred vessels of the allies, at 
break of day. As they were not prepared for defence, and those on board 
had not the least suspicion of an attack, they were seized without resist- 
ance, and served to transport his troops, with the greatest expedition, to 
the mouth of the Galesus: he then proceeded, without delay, up the river. 
‘The advanced guard of the allies on that side, believing that these vessels 
brought the reinforcement they expected, received them with shouts of 
joey: and Adrastus and his men got on shore before they discovered their 
mistake, He fell upon them, when they had no suspicion of danger; and 
he found the camp open, without order, without chief, and without arms. 

The quarter of the camp which he first attacked, was that of the 
Tarentines, commanded by Phalanthus. The Daunians entered so 
suddenly, and with so much vigour, that the surprise of the Lacedemonians 
rendered them incapable of resistance; and while they were seeking their 
arms, with a confusion that made them embarass and impede each other, 
Adrastus set fire to the camp. The flames immediately rose from the 
tents to the sky; and the noise of the fire was like that of a torrent, which 
Tolls over a whole country, bearing down trees of the deepest root, and 
sweeping away the treasured harvest with the barn, and flocks and herds 
with the fold and the stall. The flames were driven by the wind, from 
tent to tent: and the whole camp had soon the appearance of an ancient 
forest, which some accidental spark had set on fire. 

Phalanthus, though he was nearest to the danger, could apply no remedy. 
He saw that all his troops must perish in the conflagration, if they did not 
immediately abandon the camp ; yet he was sensible, that a sudden retreat 
before a victoriags enemy, might produce a final and fatal disorder. He 
began, however, to draw up his Lacedemonian youth, before they were half 
armed: but Adrastus gave him no time to breathe; a band of expert 
archers killed many of them on one side: and a company of slingers threw 
stones as thick as hail on the other. Adrastus himself, sword in hand, at 
the head of a chosen number of Daunians, pursued the fugitives by the 
light of the flames, and put all that escaped the fire to the sword. Blood 
flowed round him in a deluge; his fury execeded that of lions and tigers, 
when they tear in pieces the shepherd and the flock. The troops of 
Phalanthus stood torpid in despair: death appeared before them like a 
spectre led by an infernal fury, and their blood froze in their veins; their 
limbs would no longer obey their will, and their trembling knees deprived 
them even of the hope of flight. 

Phalanthus, whose faculties were in some degree roused by shame and. 
despeir, lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven; he saw his brother Hippias 
fall at his feet, under the hand of Adrastus. He was stretched upon the 
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earth, and rolled in the dust: the blood gushed from a deep wound in his 
side, like a river; his eyes closed against the light: and his soul, furious 
and indignant, issued with the torrent of his blood. Phalanthns himself, 
covered with the vital effusion from his brother’s wound, and unable to 
afford him succour, was instantly surrounded by a crowd of enemies, who 
pressed him with all their power; his shield was pierced by a thousand 
arrows, and he was wounded in many parts of the body: the troops fled, 
without a possibility of being brought back to the charge; and the gods 
looked down upon his sufferings without pity. 








BOOK XVID 


Argument. 


Telemachus, having pat on his divine armour, runs to the assistance of 
Phalauthus; he kills Iphicles, the son of Adrastus, repulses the victori- 
ous enemy, and would have put an end to the war, if a tempest had not 
intervened. Telemachus orders the wounded to be carried off, and 
takes great care of them, particularly of Phalanthus. He performs the 
aolemnities of the funeral of Hippias himeelf, and having collected his 
ashes in a golden urn, presents them to his brother. 








a uprrer, surrounded by the celestial deities, surveyed the 

} slaughter of the ullies from the summit of Olympus: and, 
ry looking into futurity, he beheld the chiefs, whose thread of 

“life was that day to be divided by the fates. Every eye, in 

the divine assembly, was fixed upon the countenance of Jupiter, to discover 
his will: but the father of gods and men thus addressed them, with a 
voice, in which majesty was tempered with sweetness: “You see the 
distress of the allies, and the triumph of Adrastus; but the scene is deceit- 
fal: the prosperity and honour of the wicked are short; the victory of 
Adrastus, the impious and perfidious, shall not be complete. The allies 
are punished by this misfortune, ouly that they may correct their faults, 
and learn better to conceal their councils: Minerva is preparing new 
laurels for Telemachus, whom she delights to honour.” Jupiter ceased to 
speak, and the gods continued, in silence, to behold the battle. 

In the mean time, Nestor and Philoctetes received an account that one 
part of the camp was already burned, and that the wind was spreading the 
flames to the reat; that the troops were in disorder; and that Phalanthus, 
with his Lacedemonians, had given way. At this dreadful intelligence, 
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they ran to arms, assembled the leaders, and gave orders for the camp to 
be immediately abandoned, that the men might uot perish in the con- 
flagration. 

Telemachus, who had been pining with inconsolable dejection, forgot his 
anguish in a moment, and resumed his arms. His arms were the gift of 
Minerva, who, under the figure of Mentor, pretended to have received 
them from an excellent artificer of Saleatam; but they were, indeed, the 
work of Vulcan, who, at her request, had forged them in the smoking 
caverns of Mount Zitna, 

‘These arms had a polish like glass, and were effulgent as the rays of the 
sun. On the cuirass was the representation of Neptune and Pallas, dispu- 
ting which of them should give name to a rising city. Neptune struck the 

‘earth with his trident, and a horse sprung out at the blow: his eyes had 
the appearance of living fire, and the foam of his mouth sparkled like light; 
his mane floated in the wind; and his legs, at once nervous and supple, 
played under him with equal agility and vigour; his motion could not be 
reduced to any pace; but he scemed to bound along with a swiftness and 
elasticity that left no trace of his foot, and the spectator could scarce 
believe but that he heard him neigh. In another compartment, Minerva 
appeared to be giving the branch of an olive, a tree of her own planting, to 
the inhabitants of her new city: the branch, with its fruit, represented that 
plenty and peace which wisdom cannot fail to prefer before the disorders 
of war, of which the horse was an emblem. This simple and useful gift, 
decided the contest in favour of the goddess, and Athens, the pride of 
Greece, was distinguished by her name*. Minerva was also represented 
as assembling round her the liberal arts, under the symbols of little 
children with wings; they appeared to fly to her for protection, terrified 
at the brutal fury of Mars, who marks his way with desolation, as lambs 
gather round their dam at the sight of a hungry wolf, who has already 
opened his mouth to devour them. The goddess, with a look of disdain 
and anger, confounded, by the excellence of her works, the presumptuous 
folly of Arachne, who vied with her in the labours of the loom: Arachne 
herself was also to be seen in the piece; her limbs attenuated and disfigured, 
and her whole form changed into that of a spider. At a little distance, 
Minerva was again represented as giving counsel to Jupiter, when the 
giants made war upon heaven, and encouraging the inferior deities in their 
terror and consternation. She was also represented with her spear and 
wegis, upon the borders of Simois and Seamander, leading Ulysses by the 
hand, animating the flying Greeks with new courage, and sustaining them 
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against the heroes of Troy, and the prowess even of Hector himself. She 
was last represented, as introducing Ulysses into the fatal machine, by 
which, in one night, the whole empire of Priam was subverted. 

Another part of the shield represented Ceres in the fruitful plains of 
Enna, the centre of Sicily. The goddess appeared to be collecting together 
a scattered multitude, who were seeking subsistence by the chase, or 
gathering up the wild fruit that fell from the trees. To these ignorant 
barbarians she seemed to teach the art of meliorating the earth, and 
deriving sustenance from its fertility. She presented them a plough, and 
shewed them how oxen were to be yoked: the earth was then seen to part 
in furrows under the share, and a golden harvest waved upon the plain: 
the reaper putin his sickle, and was rewarded for all his labour. Steel, which 
in other places was devoted to works of destruction, was here employed 
only to produce plenty, and provide for delight. The nymphs of the 
meadows, crowned with flowers, were dancing on the borders of a river, 
with a grove not far distant: Pan gave the music of his pipe; and the 
fauns and satyrs were seen frolicking together, in a less conspicaous portion 
of the compartment. Bacchus was also represented crowned with ivy, 
leaning with one hand on his thyrsis, and holding the branch of a vine, 
laden with ‘grapes, in the other. The beauty of the god was effeminate, 
but mingled with something noble, impassioned, and languishing, that 
cannot be expressed. He sppeared upon the shield as he did to the 
unfortunate Ariadne, when he found her alone, forsaken, and overwhelmed 
with grief, a stranger upon a foreign shore. 

‘Numbers of people were seen crowding from all parts: old men carrying 
the first fruits of their labour as an offering to the gods: young men 
returning weary with the lebour of the day, to their wives, who were cume 
out to meet them, leading their children in their hands, and interrupting 
their walk with caresses, There were also shepherds, some of whom 
appeared to be singing, while others danced to the music of the reed. The 
whole was @ representation of peace, plenty, and delight: every thing was 
smiling and happy ; wolves were sporting with the sheep in the pastures ; 
and the lion and tiger, quitting their ferocities, grazed peaceably with the 
lamb; a shepherd, that was still a child, led them, obedient to his crook, © 
in one flock, and imagination recalled the pleasures of the golden age. 

Telemachus, having put on this divine armour, took, instead of his own 
shield, the dreadful egis of Minerva, which had been sent him by Iris, the 
speedy messenger of the gods. Iris had, unperceived, taken away his 
shield ; and had left, in its stead, this eegis, at the sight of which the gods 
themselves are impressed with dread. 

‘When he was thus armed, he ran out of the camp to avoid the flames, 
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and calied to him all the chiefs of the army; he called with a voice that 
restored the courage they had lost, and his eyes sparkled with a brightness 
that was more than human. His aspect was placid, and his manner easy 
and composed: he gave orders with the same quiet attention, as that of 
an old man, who regulates his family, and instructs his children; but in 
action, he was sudden and impetuous; he resembled a torrent, which not 
only rolls on its own waves with irresistible rapidity, but carries with it 
the heaviest vessel that floats upon its surface. 

Philoctetes and Nestor, the chiefs of the Mandurians, and the leaders 
of other nations, felt themselves influenced by an irresistible authority ; 
age appeared to be no longer conscious of experience ; and every commander 
seemed to give up implicitly all pretensions to counsel and wisdom: even 
jealousy, a passion so natural to man, was suspended: every tongue was 
silent, and every eye was fixed with admiration upon Telemachus: all 
stand ready to obey him without reflection, as if they had always been 
under his command. He advanced to an eminence, from which the dis- 
position of the enemy might be discovered; and, at the first glance, he 
saw, that not a moment was to be lost: that the burning of the camp had 
thrown the Daunians into disorder; and that they might now be surprised 
in their turn. He, therefore, took a circuit with the utmost expedition, 
followed by the most experienced commanders, and fell upon them in the 
tear, when they helieved the whole army of the allies to be surrounded by 
the conflagration. 

This unexpected attack threw them into confusion; and they fell under 
the hand of Telemachns, as leaves fall from the trees in the declining 
year, when the northern tempest, the harbinger of winter, makes the 
veterans of the forest groan, and bends the branches to the trunk. Tele- 
machus strewed the earth with the victims of his prowess, and his spear 
pierced the heart of Iphicles, the youngest son of Adrastus: Iphicles 
rashly presented himself before him in battle, to preserve the life of his 
father, whom Telemachus was about to attack by surprise. Telemachus 
and Iphicles were equal in beauty, vigour, dexterity, and courage; they 
were of the same stature, had the same sweetness of disposition, and were 

* both tenderly beloved by their parents: but Iphicles fell like a flower of 
the field, which, in the full pride of its beauty, is cut down by the scythe 
of the mower. Telemachus then overthrew Euphorion, the most cele- 
brated of all the Lydians that came from Etroria; and his sword at last 
pierced the breast of Cleomenes, who had just plighted his faith in mar- 
riage, and had promised rich spoils to the wife whom he was destined to 
see no more. 

Adrastus beheld the fall of his son and of his captains, and saw his 
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victory wrested from him when he thought it secure, in a transport of 
rage, which shook him like the hand of death. Phalanthus, almost 
prostrate at his fect, was like a victim, wounded but not slain, that starts 
from the sacred knife, and flies terrified from the altar; in one moment 
more, his life would have been the prize of Adrastas. But in this crisis 
of his fate, he heard the shout of Telemachus, rushing to his assistance, 
and looked upward ; his life was now given him back, and the cloud which 
was settling over his eyes vanished. The Daunians, alarmed at this 
unexpected attack, abandoned Phalanthus, to repress a more formidable 
enemy; and Adrastus was stung with new rage, like a tiger, from whom 
the shepherds, with united force, snatch the prey that he was ready to 
devour. Telemachus sought him in the throng, and would have finished 
the war at a stroke, by delivering the allies from their implacable enemy : 
but Jupiter would not vouchsafe him so sudden and easy a victory: and 
even Minerva, that he might better learn to govern, was willing that he 
should longer continue to suffer. The impious Adrastus, therefore, was 
preserved by the father of the gods, that Telemachus might acquire new 
virtue, and be distinguished by greater glory. A thick cloud was inter- 
posed, by Jupiter, between the Dannians and their enemies; the will of 
the gods was declared in thunders, that shook the plain, and threatened 
to crush the reptiles of the earth under the ruins of Olympus; the lightning 
divided the firmament from pole to pole; and the light, which, this 
moment, dazzled the eye, left it, the next, in total darkness; an impetuous 
shower that immediately followed, contributed to separate the two armies. 

Adrastus availed himself of the succour of the gods, without any secret 
acknowledgment of their power; an instance of ingratitude, which made 
him worthy of more signal vengeance! He possessed himself of a situation, 
between the ruins of the camp and a morass which extended to the river, 
with such promptness and expedition, as made even his retreat an honour ; 
and at once shewed his readiness at expedients, and perfect possession of 
himself. The allies, animated by Telemachus, would have pursued him ; 
but he escaped, by favour of the storm, like a bird from the snare of the 
fowler. 

The allies had now nothing to do, but to return to the camp, and repair 
the damage it had suffered: but the scene, as they entered it, exhibited 
the miseries of war in their utmost horror. The sick and wounded, not 
having strength to quit their tents, became a prey to the flames; and 
many that appeared to be half burnt, were still able to express their misery 
in a plaintive and dying voice, ealling upon the gods, and looking upward. 
At these sights, and these sounds, Telemachus was pierced to the heart, 
and burst into tears: he was seized, at once, with horror and compassion ; 
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snd involuntarily tarned away his eyes from objects which he trembled to 
behold; wretches, whose death was inevitable, but painful and slow; 





whose bodies, in part devoured by the fire, had the appearance of the flesh 
of victims that is burnt upon the altar, and mixes the savour of sacrifices 
with the air. 

“Alaa!” said Telemachus, “how various, and how dreadful are the 
vniseries of war! What horrid infatuation impels mankind! their days 
upon the earth are few, and those few are evil; why then should they pre- 
cipitate death, which is already near? why should they add bitterness to 
life, that is already bitter? All men are brothers, and yet they hunt each 
other as prey. The wild beasts of the desert are less cruel: lions wage 

a 
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not war against lions; and, to the tiger, the tiger is peaceable; the only 
objects of their ferocity are animals of a different species; man does, in 
opposition to his reason, what, by animals that are without reason, is never 
done. And for what are these wars undertaken? Is there not land enough 
in the world, for every man to appropriate more than he can cultivate? 
Are there not deserts, which the whole race could never people? What 
then is the motive to war? Some tyrant sighs for a new appellation; he 
would be called a conqueror; and, for this, he kindles a flame that desolates 
the earth. Thus a wretched individual, who would not have been born 
but for the anger of the gods, brutally sacrifices his species to his vanity : 
ruin must spread, blood must flow, fire must consume, and he who escapes 
from the flames and the sword, must perish by famine with yet more 
anguish and horror; that one man, to whom the misery of a world is sport, 
may, from this general destruction, obtain a fanciful possession of what he 
calls glory: how vile the perversion of so sacred a name! how worthy, 
above all others, of indignation and contempt, those who have so far for- 
gotten humanity! Let those who fancy they are demi-gods, henceforth 
remember that they are less than men; and let every succeeding age, by 
which they hoped to be admired, hold them in execration. With what 
caution should princes undertake a war! Wars, indeed, ought always to be 
just: but that is not sufficient; they ought, also, to be necessary to the 
general good. The blood of a nation ought never to be shed, except for 
its own preservation in the utmost extremity. But the perfidious counsels 
of flattery, false notions of glory, groundless jealousies, insatiable ambition, 
disguised mnder specious appearances, and connexions insensibly formed, 
seldom fail to engage princes in a war which renders them unhappy; in 
which every thing is put in hazard without necessity ; and which produces 
as much mischief to their subjects, as to their enemies.” Such were the 
teflections of Telemachus. But he did not content himself with deploring 
the evils of war; he endeavoured to mitigate them. He went himself 
from tent to tent, affording to the sick, and even to the dying, such assist- 
ance and comfort as they could receive; he distributed among them not 
only medicine, but money; he soothed and consoled them by expressions 
of tenderness and friendship, and sent others on the same errand to those 
whom he could not visit himself. 

Among the Cretans that had accompanied him from Salentum, were two 
old men, whose names were Traumatophilus and Nosophugus, Trauma- 
tophilus had been at the siege of Troy with Idomeneus, and had learned 
the art of healing wounds from the sons of Zisculapius. He poured into 
the deepest and most malignant sores, an odoriferous liquor, which 
removed the dead and mortified flesh, without the assistance of the knife, 
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and facilitated the formation of a new substance, of a fairer and better 
texture than the first. Nosophugus had never seen the sons of Zsculapius, 
but by the assistance of Merion, he had procured a sacred and mysterious 
book, which was written by Aisculapius for their instruction. Nosophugus 
was also beloved by the gods ; he had composed hymns in honour of the 
offspring of Latona; and he offered, every day, a lamb, white and spotless, 
to Apollo, by whom he was frequently inspired. 

As soon as he saw the sick, he knew, by the appearance of the eyes, 
the colour of the skin, the temperament of the body, and the state of 
respiration, what was the cause of the disease. Sometimes he administered 
medicines, that operated by perspiration; and the success shewed how 
much the increase or diminution of that secretion, can influence the 
mechanism of the body, for its hurt or advantage. To those that were 
languishing under a gradual decay, he gave infusions of certain salutary 
herbs, that by degrees fortified the noble parts, and by purifying the blood, 
brought back the vigour and the freshness of youth. But he frequently 
declared, that if it were not for criminal excesses, and idle fears, there 
would be but little employment for the physician. “The number of 
diseases,” says he, ‘is a disgrace to mankind; for virtue produces health. 
Intemperance converts the very food that should sustain life, into a poisou 
that destroys it; and pleasure, indulged to excess, shortens our days more 
than they can be lengthened by medicine. The poor are more rarely sick 
for want of nourishment, than the rich by taking too much: high seasoned 
meats, that stimulate appetite after nature is sufficed, are rather poison 
than food. Medicines themselves offer violence to nature: and should 
never be used, but in the most pressing necessity. The great remedy, 
which is slways innocent, and always useful, is temperance, a moderate 
use of pleasure, tranquillity of mind, end exercise of the body: these pro- 
duce a pure and well tempered blood, and throw off superfluous humours 
that would corrupt it.” Thus was Nosophugus yet less honoured for the 
medicine by which he cured diseases, than for the rules he prescribed to 
prevent them, and render medicine unnecessary. 

These excellent persons were sent, by Telemachus, to visit the sick of 
the army: many of whom they recovered by their remedies; but yet more 
by the care which they took to have them properly attended, to keep their 
persons clean, and the sir about them pure; at the same time confining 
the convalescent to an exact regimen, as well with respect to the quality, 
as the quantity of their food. The soldiers, touched with gratitude at this 
seasonable and important relief, gave thanks to the gods, for having sent 
Telemachus among them. ‘He is not,” said they, ‘‘a mere mortal like 
ourselves: he is certainly some beneficient dt ity, in 2 human shape; or, 
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if he is, indeed, a mortal, he bears less resemblance to the rest of men, 
than to the gods. He is an inhabitant of the earth, only to diffuse good: 
his affability and benevolence recommend him still more than his valour. 
O! that we might have him for our king! but the gods reserve him, for 
some more favoured and happy people; among whom they design to 
restore the golden age |” 

These encomiums were overheard by Telemachus, while he was going 
about the camp in the night, to guard against the stratagems of Adrastus; 
and, therefore, could not be suspected of flattery, like those which designing 
sycophants often bestow upon pnneces to their face; insolently presuming 
that they have neither modesty nor delicacy; and that nothing more is 
necessary to secure their favour, than to load them with extravagant praise. 
To Telemachus, that only was pleasing which was true: he could bear no 
praise, but that, which, being given when he was supposed to be absent, he 
might reasonably conclude to be just. To such praise, he was not insen- 
sible : but tasted the pure and serene delight, which the gods have decreed 
alone to virtue, and which vice can neither enjoy nor conceive, He did 
not, however, give himself up to this pleasure: his faults immediately 
rushed into his mind; he remembered his excessive regard for himself, and 
indifference to others; he felt a secret shame, at having received, from 
nature, a disposition which made him appear to want the feelings of hnman- 
ity; and he referred to Minerva all the praise that he had received, as 
having grafted excellence upon him, which he thought he had no right to 
appropriate to himself. “It is thy bounty,” said he, ‘O goddess! 
which has given me Mentor, to fil! my mind with knowledge, and correct 
the infirmities of my nature. Thou hast vouchsafed me wisdom, to profit 
by my faults, and mistrust myself. It is thy power that restrains the 
impetuosity of my passions; and the pleasure that I feel in comforting 
the afflicted, is thy gift. Men would hate me but for thee: and without 
thee, I should deserve hatred: I should be guilty of irreparable faults; and 
resemble an infant, who, not conscious of its own weakness, quits the side 
of its mother, and falls at the next step.” 

Nestor and Philoctetes were astonished to see Telemachus so affable, so 
attentive to oblige, so ready to supply the wants of others, and so diligent 
to prevent them. They were struck with the difference of his behaviour, 
but could not conceive the cause: and what surprised them most was, the 
eare that he took about the funeral of Hippias. He went himself and 
drew the body, bloody and disfigured, from the spot where it lay hidden 
under a heap of the slain: he was touched with e pious sorrow; and wept 
over it: “O mighty shade!” said he, “thou art now ignorant of my 
reverence for thy valour. Thy haughtiness, indeed, provoked me; but 
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of the river Galesus ; and a pile was there raised, with such order, that it 
resembled a regular building: the flame began to sparkle among the wood, 
and a cloud of smoke ascended in volumes to the sky. 

The Lacedemonians advanced with a slow and mournful pace, holding 
their lances reversed, and fixing their eyes upon the ground: the ferocity 
of their countenances was softened into grief; and the silent tear dropt, 
unbidden, from their eyes. These Lacedemonians were followed by 
Phericides, an old man, yet less depressed by the weight of years, than by 
sorrow to have survived Hippias, whom he had educated from his earliest 
youth. He raised his hands, and his eyes that were drowned in tears, to 
heaven: since the death of Hippias, he had refused to eat, and the lenient 
hand of sleep had not once closed his eyes, or suspended the anguish of 
his mind. He walked on with trembling steps, implicitly following the 
crowd, and scarce knowing whither he went: his heart was too full for 
speech: and his silence was that of dejection and despair: but when he 
saw the pile kindled, a sudden transport seized him, and he cried out, 
“© Hippies, Hippias! I shall see thee no more, Hippias is dead, and I 
am still living. O my dear Hippias! It was I that taught thee, cruel 
and unrelenting; it was I that taught thee, the contempt of death. 
I hoped that my dying eyes would have been closed by thy hand; 
and that I should have breathed the last sigh into thy bosom. Ye 
have prolonged my life, ye gods! in your displeasure, that I might see 
the life of Hippias at an end. © my child, thou dear object of my care 
and hope, I shall see thee no more! But I shall see thy mother, who, 
dying of grief, will reproach me with thy death ; and I shall see thy wife, 
fading in the bloom of youth, and agonized with despair and sorrow, of 
which I am the cause! O call me from these scenes, to the borders of the 
Styx, which have received thy shade: the light is hateful to my eyes ; 
and there is none but thee, whom I desire to behold! I live, O my dear 
Tippias! only to pay the last duty to thy ashes.” 

The body of the hero appeared stretched upon a bier, that was decora- 
ted with purple and gold. His eyes were extinguished in death; but his 
beauty was not totally effaced, nor had the graces faded wholly from 
his countenance, however pale. Around his neck, that was whiter 
than snow, but reclined upon the shoulder, floated his long black hair, 
still more beautiful than that of Atys or Ganymede, but in a few moments 
to be reduced to ashes: and on his side appeared the wound through 
which, issuing with the torrent of his blood, his spirit had been dismissed 
to the gloomy regions of the dead. 

Telemachus followed the body sorrowful and dejected, and scattered 
flowers upon it: and when it was laid upon the pile, he could not see the 
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flames catch the linen that was wrapped about it without again bursting 
into tears: “Farewell,” said he, “O magnanimous youth, for I must not 
presume to call thee friend. Let thy shade be appeased, since thy glory 
is full, and my envy is precluded only by my love. Thou art delivered 
from the miseries that we continue to suffer; and hast entered a better 
region, by the most glorious path! How happy should I be to follow thee 
by the same way! May the Styx yield a passage to thy shade, and the 
fields of Elysium lie open before thee! may thy name be preserved, with 
honour, to the latest generation; and thy ashes rest, for ever, in peace !” 

As soon as Telemachus, who had uttered these words in a broken and 
interrupted voice, was silent, the whole army sent up a general cry: the 
fate of Hippias, whose exploits they recounted, melted them into tender- 
ness; and grief at once revived his good qualities, and buried, in oblivion, 
all the failings which the impetuosity of youth, and a bad education, had 
concurred to produce. They were, however, yet more touched by the 
tender sentiments of Telemachus: “Is this,” said they, ‘the young 
Greek that was so proud, so contemptuons, and intractable? he is now 
affable, humane, and tender, Minerva, who has distinguished his father 
by her favour, is also, certainly, propitious tohim., She has, undoubtedly, 
bestowed upon him the most valuable gift which the gods themselves can 
bestow upon man; a heart that is at once replete with wisdom, and sensible 
to friendship.” 

The body was now consumed by the flames; and Telemachus himself 
sprinkled the still smoking ashes with water, which gums and spices had 
perfumed : he then deposited them in a golden urn, which he crowned with 
flowers; and he carried the umn to Phalanthus. Phalanthus was stretched 
out upon a couch, his body being pierced with many wounds; and life 
was so far exhausted, that he saw, not far distant, the irremeable gates of 
death, : 

‘Traumatophilus and Nosophugus, whom Telemachus sent to his assist- 
ance, had exerted all their art; they had brought back his fleeting spirit by 
degrees, and he was insensibly animated with new strength: a gentle, but 
penetrating power, anew principle of life gliding from vein to vein, reached 
even to the heart; and a genial warmth relaxing the frozen hand of death, 
the tyrant remitted his grasp. But the insensibility of a dying langour 
was immediately succeeded by an agony of grief; and he felt the loss of 
his brother, which before he was not in a condition to feel, Alas!” said 
he, “why all this assiduity to preserve my life! it would be better, that I 
should follow Hippias to the grave! my dear Hippies! whom I saw perish 
at my side. Ovmy brother, thou art lost for ever; and with thee all the 
comforts of life? I shall see thee, I shall hear thee, I shall embrace thee 
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no more! I shail no more unburden my breast of ita troubles, to thee, 
and my friendship shall participate of thy sorrows no more! And is 
Hippias thus lost, for ever! © ye gods, that delight in the calamities of 
ten! can it be? oris it not a dream, from which I shall awake? Ah! no! 
it is a dresdful reality! 1 have, indeed, lost thee, O Hippias! I saw 
thee expire in the dust; and I must, at least, live till I have avenged thee ; 
till I héve offered up, to thy manes, the merciless Adrestas, whose hands 
are stained with thy blood !” 

‘While Phalanthus was uttering these passionate exclamations, and the 
divine dispensers of health were endeavouring to sooth him into peace, lest 
the perturbation of his mind shoald increase his malady, and render their 
medicines ineffectual, he suddenly beheld Telemachus, who had approached 
him unperceived. At the first sight of him, he felt the conflict of two 
opposite passions in his bosom: his mind still glowed with resentment at 
the remembrance of what passed between Telemachus and Hippias ; and 
the grief that he felt for the loss of his brother, gave this resentment 
new force; but he was also conscious, that he was himself indebted for his 
life to Telemachus, who bad rescued him, bleeding and exhausted, from 
the hands of Adrastus. During this struggle, he remarked the golden 
urn, that contained the dear remains of his brother; and the sight 
instantly melted him into tears: he embraced Telemachus, at first, without 
power to speak; but at length he said, in a feeble and interrupted voice, 
“Thy virtue, O son of Ulysses! has compelled my love: I am indebted 
to thee for my life ; Tam indebted to thee also, for something, yet more 
precious than life itself! The limbs of my brother would have been a 
prey ¢o the vulture, but for thee; and but for thee the rights of sepulture 
had been denied him! His shade would have wandered, forlorn and 
wretched. upon the borders of the Styx, still repulsed by Charon with 
inexorable severity} Must I lie under such obligations to a man whom I 
have so bitterly hated? May the gods reward thee, and dismiss me from 
life and misery together! Render to me, O Telemachus! the last duties that 
you have rendered to my brother, and your glory shalt be complete.” Pha- 
Janthus then fell back, fainting and overwhelmed with grief; Telemachus 
continued near him; but, not daring to speak, waited, in silence, till his 
‘spirits should return. He revived after a short time; and, taking the um 
out of the hands of Telemachus, he kissed it many times, and wept over 
it: “Q precious dust,” said he ; “when shall mine be mingled with you, 
in the same urn? © my brother! I will follow thee to the regions of the 
dead! There is no need that I should avenge thee, for Telemachus will 
avenge us both!” 

By the skill of the two sages, who practised the science of Aisculapius, 
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Phalanthus gradually recovered. Telemachus was continually with them, 
at the conch of the sick, that they might exert themselves with more 
diligence to hasten the cure; and the whole army was more struck with 
admiration at the tenderness with which he succoured his most inveterate 
enemy, than at the wisdom and valour with which he had preserved the 
army of the allies. He was, however, at the same time, indefatigable in 
the ruder labours of war: he slept but little; and his sleep was often 
interrupted, sometimes by the intelligence which was brought him at every 
hour of the night, as well as of the day; and sometimes by examining 
every quarter of the camp, which he never visited twice together at the 
same time, that he might be more sure to surprise those that were negligent 
of their duty. Though his sleep was short, and his labour great, yet his 
diet was plain: he fared, in every respect, like the common soldiers, that 
he might give them an example of patience and sobriety; and provisions be- 
coming scarce in the camp, he thought it necessary, to prevent murmurings 
and discontent, by suffering voluntarily the same inconveniences which they 
suffered by necessity. But this labour and temperance, however severe, 
were so far from impairing his vigour, that he became, every day, more 
hardy and robust: he began to lose the softer graces, which may be con- 
sidered as the flower of youth; his complexion became browner and less 
delicate, and his limbs more muscular and firm. 
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Argument. 


Telemachus being persuaded, by several dreams, that his father Ulysses 
was no longer alive, executes his design of seeking him among the dead: 
he retires from the camp, and is followed by two Cretans as far as a 
temple near the celebrated cavern of Acherontia: he entere it, and 
descends through the gloom to the bordera of the Styx, where Charon 
takes him into his boat; he presents himself before Pluto, who, in 
obedience to superior powers, permits him to seek his father: he passes 
through Tartarus, and is witness to the torments that are inflicted upon 
ingratitude, perjury, impiety, hypocrisy, and above all upon bad kings. 








DBAsTuS, whose troops had been considerably diminished 
by the battle, retired behind mount Aulon; where he expected a reinforce- 
ment, and watched for another opportunity of surprising the allies. Thus, 
a hungry lion, who has been repulsed from the fold, retires into the gloomy 
forest, enters again into his den, and waits for some favourable moment, 
when he may destroy the whole flock. 

Telemachus, having established an exact discipline among the troops, 
turned his mind entirely to the execution of a design, which, though he 
had formed a considerable time, he had wholly concealed from the com- 
manders of the army. He had been long disturbed in the night by dreams, 
in which he saw his cather Ulysses. The vision never failed to return at 
the end of the night; just before the approach of Aurora, with her 
prevailing fires, to chase from heaven the doubtful radiance of the stars, 
and from earth the pleasing delusions of sleev. Sometimes he thought he 
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saw Ulysses naked upon the banks of a river, in a flowery meadow of some 
blissful island, surrounded by nymphs, who threw clothes to cover him, 
within his reach: sometimes he thought he saw him in a palace, that 
shone with ivory and gold; where a numerous audience, crowned with 
flowers, listened to his eloquence with delight and admiration: he some- 
times appeared suddenly among the guests at ® magnificent banquet, where 
joy shone upon every countenance; and the soft melody of a voice, 
accompanied by the lyre, gave sweeter music than the lyre of Apollo, and 
the voices of the Nine. 

From these pleasing dreams, Telemachus always awaked dejected ‘md 
sorrowful, and while one of them was recent upon his mind, he cried out, 
**O myfather! O my dear father Ulysses! the most frightful dreams would be 
more welcome to me than these. These representations of felicity convince 
me, that thou art already descended to the abodes of those happy spirits 
whom the gods reward, for their virtue, with everlasting rest: I think I behold 
the fields of Elysium! How dreadful is the loss of hope! Must I then, 0 
my father, see thee no more for ever! Must I-no more embrace him, to 
whom I was so dear, and whom I seek with such tender solicitade and 
persevering labour? Shall I no more drink wisdom from his lips? Shall 1 
kiss those hands, those dear, those victorious hands, which have subdued 
80 many enemies, no more? Shall they never punish the presumptuous 
suitors of Penelope? and shall the glory of Ithaca be never restored ? 

“You, ye gods, who are unpropitious to Ulysses, have sent these dreams, 
to expel the last hope from my breast, and leave me to despair and death ! 
I can no longer endure this dreadful suspense. Alas! what have I said? 
of the death of my father I am but too certain. I will then seek his shade 
in the world below. To those awful regions, Theseus descended in safety ; 
yet Theseus, with the most horrid impiety, sought only to violate the 
deities of the place: my motive, the love of my father, is consistent with 
may duty to the gods. Hercules also descended and returned: I pretend 
not, indeed, to his prowess; but, without it, I dare toimitate his example. 
Orpheus, by the recital of his misfortunes, softened into pity that deity, 
who was thought to be inexorable; and obtained permission for the return 
of Eurydice to the world of life; I am more worthy of compassion than 
Orpheus; the loss that I have sustained is greater than his; for what is 
a youthful beauty, to whom a thousand youthful beauties are equal, in 
comparison of the great Ulysses, unrivalled and alone, the admiration and 
the pride of Greece! The attempt shal) be made; and if I perish, I 
perish. Why should death be dreadful, when life is wretched! I come, 
then, O Pluto! O Proserpine! to prove, whether ye are, indeed, without 
pity. O my father! having traversed the earth and the seas, in vain, to 
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find thee ; I will now seek thee among the gloomy dwellings of the dead. 
Tf the gods will not permit me to possess thee upon the earth, and enjoy 
with thee the light of beaven; they may, perbaps, vouchsafe me the sight 
of thy shade, by the dim twilight of the realms of darkness !” 

He immedistely rose from the bed, which he had bedewed with his 
tears; and hoped that the cheerful light of the morning would have dis- 
sipated the melancholy that he suffered from the dreams of the night; he 
found, however, that the shaft which had pierced him, was still in the 
wound; and that he carried it with him, whithersoever he went. He 
determined, therefore, to descend into hell, by a celebrated avenue, not far 
from the camp. This avenue was near a city called Acherontia, from a 
dreadful cavern that led down to the banks of Acheron, an infernal river, 
which the gods themselves attest with reverence and dread, The city was 
built upon the summit of a rock, like a nest upon the top of a tree. At 
the foot of the rock was the cavern, which no man ventured to approach : 
the shepherds were always careful to turn their flocks another way; and 
the sulphureous vapour that exhaled, by this aperture, from the Stygian 
fens, contaminated the air with » pestilential malignity: the neighbouring 
soil produced neither herb, nor flower: and in this place, the gentle gales 
of the zephyr, the rising beauties of the spring, and the rich gifts of 
autumn, were alike unknown. The ground was thirsty and steril; and 
presented nothing to the eye but a few naked shrubs, and the cypress 
clothed with a funereal green. In the fields that surrounded it, even at a 
distance, Ceres denied her golden harvests to the plough; Bacchus never 
gave the delicious fruit which he seemed to promise; for the grapes 
withered, instead of ripening, upon the tree. The Naiads mourned: and 
the waters of their urn flowed not with a gentle and translucent wave, but 
were bitter to the taste, and impenetrable to the eye. Thorns and brambles 
here covered the ground; and as there was no grove for shelter, there 
were no birds to sing: their strains of Jove were warbled beneath a milder 
sky: and here nothing was to be heard but the hoarse croaking of the 
raven, and the boding screams of the owl. The very herbage of the field 
was bitter; and the flocks of these joyless pastures felt not the pleasing 
impulse that, makes them bound upon the green: the bull turned from the 
heifer, and the dejected shepherd forgot the music of his pipe. A thick 
black smoke frequently issued from the cavern, in a cloud that covered the 
earth with untimely darkness in the midst of day; at these seasons, the 
neighbouring people doubled their sacrifices, to propitiate the infernal gods ; 
yettheinfernal gods werefrequently inexorable; and would accept no sacrifice, 
but youth in its sweetest bloom, and manhood in its ripest vigour, which 
they cut off by a fatal contagion. ~ 
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In this place, Telemachns resolved to seek the way that led down to the 
dark dominions of Pluto. Minerva, who watched over him with incessant 
care, and covered him with her segis, had rendered Pluto propitious; and 
at her request, Jupiter himself had commissioned Mercury, who descends 
daily to the infernal regions to deliver a certain number of the dead to 
Charon, to tell the sovereign of the shades, it was his pleasure that Tele- 
machus should be permitted to enter his dominions. 

Telemachus withdrew, secretly, from the camp in the night; and going 
on by the light of the moon, he invoked that powerful divinity, who, in 
heaven, is the radiant planet of the night, apon earth the chaste Diana, and 
the tremenduous Hecate in hell: the goddess heard his prayer, and accepted 
it: for she knew that his heart was upright, and his intention pious. 

As he drew near to the cavern, he heard the subterraneous empire roar ; 
the earth trembled under his feet, and the heavens seemed to rain down 
fire upon his head. A secret horror thrilled to his heart, and his limbs 
were covered with a cold sweat! yet, his fortitude sustained him; and 
lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, “Great Gods,” said he, “I accept 
these omens, and believe them to be happy; fnlfil them, and confirm my 
hope!” His breast glowed with new ardour as he spoke, and he rushed 
forward to the mouth of the pit. 

The thick smoke, which rendered it fatal to all that approached it, imme- 
@iately disappeared ; and the pestilential stench was, for a while, suspended. 
He entered the cavern alone; for who would have dared to follow him? 
‘Two Cretans, to whom he had communicated his design, and who accom- 
panied him part of the way, remained, pale and trembling, in a temple at 
some distance, putting up prayers for his deliverance, but despairing of his 
return. 

Telemachus, in the mean time, plunged into the darkness before him, 
having his sword drawn in bis hand. In a few mimutes he perceived a 
feeble and dusky light, like that which is seen et midnight upon the earth : 
he could also distingush airy shades that fluttered round him, which he 
Gispersed, with his sword: and soon after he discovered the mournful 
banks of the Styx, whose waters, polluted by the marshes they cover, move 
slowly in a sullen stream, that returns in perpetual eddies upon itself. 
Here he perceived an innumerable multitude of those, who, having been 
denied the rights of sepulture, presented themselves to inexorable Charon 
in vain, Charon, whose old age, though vigorous and immortal, is always 
gloomy and severe, kept them back with menaces and reproach; but he 
admitted the young Greek into his bark as soon as he came up. 

The ear of Telemachus, the moment he entered, was struck with the 
groans of inconsolable grief. “Who art thou ?” said he to the complaining 
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ghost, “and what is thy misfortune ?”—“T was,” replied the phantom, 
“* Nabopharzan, the king of Babylon the great. All the nations of the 
east trembled at the sound of my name; and I compelled the Babylonians 
to worship me in a temple of marble, where I was represented by a statue 
of gold, before which the most costly perfumes of Ethiopia were burat night 
and day. Nomen contradicted me without instant punishment; and every 
invention was upon the stretch, to discover some new pleasure, that might 
heighten the luxury of my life. I was then in the full bloom and vigour 
of youth ; and life, with all its pomp and pleasures, was still before me: 
but alas! a woman whom I loved with a passion that she did not return, 
too soon convinced me, that I was not a god: ‘she gave me poison, and 1 
now am nothing. Yesterday they deposited my ashes, with great solem- 
nity, ina golden urn: they wept, they tore their hair, and seemed ready 
to throw themselves on the funeral pile, that they might perish with me ; 
they are now surrounding the superb mausoleum, in which they placed my 
remains, with all the external parade of sorrow; but secretly, and in 
sincerity, Iam regretted by none. Even my family hold my memory in 
abhorrence; and here I have been already treated with the most mortify- 
‘ing indignity !” 

An object so deplorable, touched the breast of Telemachus with pity: 
“And was you then truly happy,” said he, “during your reign? Did 
you taste that sweet tranquillity, without which the heart shrinks and 
withers like a blighted flower: nor, even in prosperity, can expand with 
delight !”—* Far from it,” replied the monarch; ‘I knew it not, even in 
idea. A peace like this, indeed, has been extolled by the sages, as the 
only good; but it never made my felicity: my heart was perpetually 
agitated by new desires, and throbbing with fear and hope; I wished that 
passion should perpetually succeed to passion, with a tumultuons rapidity 
which excluded thought ; and practised every artifice to effect it: this was 
my expedient to avoid the pangs of reflection ; such was the peace I pro- 
cured, I thought alt other « fable and a dream ; and such were the pleasures 
T regret!” 

During this relation, Nabopharzan wept with the effeminate pusillanimity 
of a man enervated by good fortune; unacquainted with adversity, and, 
therefore, a stranger to fortitude. There were with him some slaves, who 
had been put to death to honour his funeral; and whom Mercury had 
delivered to Charon with their king: giving them, at the same time, an 
absolute power over him, who had been their tyrant upon earth. The 
shades of these slaves no longer feared the shade of Nabopharzan; they 
held him in a chain, and treated him with the most cruel indignity. “As 
men,” said one of them, “had we not the same nature with thee? How 
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couldst thou be so stupid as to imagine thyself a god, and forget that thy 
parents were mortal?” —“ His unwillingness to be taken for a man,” said 
another, “was right ; for he was a monster, without humanity.”—“ Well,” 
said another, “what are become of your flatterers now? Poor wretch! 
there is now nothing that thou canst either give or take away; thou art 
now become the slave even of thy slaves. The justice of the gods is slow ; 
but the criminal is, at last, certainly overtaken.” 

Nabopharzan, stung with these insults, threw himself upon his face in 
an agony of rage and despair; but Charon bade the slaves pull him up by 








his chain: “He must not,” said he, “be allowed the consolation even of 
hiding his shame; of which all the ghosts that throng the borders of the 
Styx must be witnesses; that the gods, who so long suffered this impious 
tyrant to oppress the earth, may at last be justified. Yet this, O scourge 
of Babylon! is but the beginning of sorrows: the judgment of Minos, 
impartial and inexorable, is at hand!” 

The bark now touched the dominions of Pluto; and the ghosts ran 
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down in crowds to the shore, gazing, with the utmost curiosity and wonder, 
at the living mortal, who stood distinguished among the dead in the boat: 
but, the moment Telemachus set his foot on the shore, they vanished, like 
the shades of night before the first beams of morning. Then Charon, 
turning towards him, with a brow less contracted into frowns than usual, 
“© favoured of heaven!” said he, “since thou art permitted to enter the 
realms of darkness, which to all the living, besides thyself, are interdicted ; 
make haste to push forward, whithersoever the Fates have called thee. 
Proceed, by this gloomy path, to the palace of Pluto, whom thou wilt find 
sitting upon his throne; and who will permit thee to enter those recesses 
of his dominion, the secrets of which I am not permitted to reveal!” 

Telemachus, immediately pressing forward with an hasty step, discovered 
the shades gliding about on every side, more numerous than the sands on 
the seashore; and he was struck with a religious dread, to perceive that, 
in the midst of the tumult and hurry of this incredible multitude, all was 
silent as the grave. He sees, at length, the gloomy residence of unrelent- 
ing Pluto: his hair stands erect, his legs tremble, and his voice fails him. 
“Tremendous power!” said he, with faltering and interrupted speech, 
“the son of unhappy Ulysses now stands before thee. I come to enquire, 
whether my father is descended into your dominions, or whether he is still 
wanderer upon the earth?” 

Pluto was seated upon a throne of ebony : his countenance was pale and 
severe, his eyes hollow and ardent, and his brow contracted and menacing. 
The sight of # mortal still breathing the breath of life was hateful to his 
eyes: as the day is hateful to those animals that leave their recesses only 
by night. At his side sat Proserpine, who seemed to be the only object 
of his attention, snd to soften him into some degree of complacency, she 
enjoyed a beauty that was perpetually renewed: but there was mingled 
with her immortal charms, something of her lord’s inflexible severity. 

At the foot of the throne, sat the pale father of destruction, Death, 
incessantly whetting a scythe, which he held in his hand. Around this 
horrid spectre hovered repining Cares, and injurious Suspicions ; Vengeance, 
distained with blood and covered with wounds: causeless Hatred; Avarice, 
gnawing her own flesh; and Despair, the victim of her own rage; 
Ambition, whose fury overturns all things like a whirlwind; and Treason, 
thirsting for blood, and not able to enjoy the mischief she produces; 
Envy, shedding round her the venom that corrodes her heart, and sickening 
with rage at the impotence of her malice; and Impiety, that opens for 
herself # gulph without bottom, in which she shall plunge at last: without 
hope. Besides these, were nameless spectres without number, all hideous 
to behold! phantoms that represent the dead, to terrify the living ; fright- 
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fol dreams; and the horrid vigils of disease and pain! By these images 
of woe was Pluto surrounded: and such were the attendants that filled his 
palace. He replied, to the son of Ulysses, in a hollow tone: and the 
depths of Erebus re-murmured to the sound. 

“If it is by fate, O mortal! that thou hast violated this sacred asylum 
of the dead; that fate, which has thus distinguished thee, fulfl! Of thy 
father I will tell thee nothing: it is enough that here thou art permitted to 
seek him. As upon the earth he was a king, thy search may be confined, 
on one side, to that part of Tartarus where wicked kings are consigned to 
punishment ; and, on the other, to thet part of Elysium, where the good 
receive their reward: but, from hence thou canst not enter the fields of 
Elysium, till thou hast passed through Tartarus. Make haste thither; 
and linger not in my dominions!” 

Telemachus instantly obeyed, and passed through the dreary vacuity 
that surrounded him with such speed, that he seemed almost to fly ; such 
was his impatience to behold his father, and to quit the presence of a 
tyrant, equally the terror of the living and the dead! He soon perceived 
the gloomy tract of Tartarus, at a small distance before him: from this 
place ascended a black cloud of pestilential smoke, which would have been 
fatal in the realms of life. This smoke hovered over a river of fire; the 
flames of which returning upon themselves, roared in a burning vortex, 
with a noise like that of an impetuous torrent, precipitated from the 
highest rock: so that in this region of woe, no other sound could be 
distinctly heard. 

Telemachus, secretly animated by Minerva, entered the gulph without 
fear. The first object that presented, was # great number of men, who 
born in a mean condition, were now punished for having sought to acquire 
riches, by fraud, treachery and violence. Among them, be remarked many 
of those impious hypocrites, who, affecting a zeal for religion, played upon 
the credulity of others, and gratified their own ambition. These wretches, 
who had abused virtue itself, the best gift of heaven, to dishonest purposes, 
were punished 2s the most criminal of men: the child who had murdered 
his parents, the wife who had imbrued her hands in a husband’s blood, 
and the traitor who had sold his country in violation of every tie, were 
punished with less severity than these. Such was the decree pronounced 
by the judges of the dead; because hypocrites are not content to be wicked. 
upon the common terms; they would be vicious, with the reputation of 
virtue; and by an appearance of virtue, which at length is found to be 
false, they prevent mankind from putting confidence in the true. The 
gods, whose omnisience they mock, and whose honour they degrade, take 
pleasure in the exertion of all their power to avenge the insult. 
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After these appeared others, to whom the world scarce imputes guilt, 
but whom the divine vengeance pursues without pity; the liar, the 
ungrateful, the parasite, who lavishes adulation upon vice, and the slanderer, 
who falsely detracts from virtue ; all, who judge rashly of what they know 
but in part, and thus injure the reputation of the innocent. 

But, among all who suffered for ingratitude, those were punished with 
most severity, who had been ungrateful to the gods. ‘ What!” said 
Minos, “is he considered as a monster, who is guilty of ingratitude to his 
father, or his friend, from whom he has received some such benefits as 
mortals can bestow ; and shall the wretch glory in his crime, who is un- 
grateful to God, the giver of life, and of every blessing it includes? Does 
he not owe his existence rather to the author of nature, than to the parents 
through whom his existence was derived? The less these crimes are 
censured and punished upon earth, the more are they obnoxious, in hell, 
to implacable vengeance, which no force can resist, and no subtlety elude.” 











Telemachus, seeing.a man condemned by the judges, whom he found 
sitting, ventured to ask.them what was his crime: he was immediately 
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answered by the offender himself. “I have done,” said he, “no evil; 
ary pleasure consisted wholly in doing good. I have been just, munificent, 
iberal, and compassionate; of what crime, then, can I be accused ?”— 
“With respect to man,” replied Minos, “thou art aceused of none: but 
didst thou not owe less to man than to the gods? If so, what are thy 
pretensions to justice? Thou hast punctually fulfilled thy duty to men, 
who are but dust; thou hast been virtuous; but thy virtue terminated 
wholly in thyself, without reference to the gods who gave it: thy virtue 
was to be thy own felicity ; and, to thyself, thou wast all in all. Thou 
hast, indeed, been thy own deity. But the gods, by whom all things have 
been created, and who have created all things for themselves, cannot give up 
their rights: thon hast forgotten them, and they will forget thee. Since thou 
hast desired to exist for thyself, and not for them; to thyself they will 
deliver thee up: seek, then, thy consolation in thine own heart. Thou art 
separated, for ever, from man, whom, for thy own sake, thou hast desired to 
please : and left to thyself alone, that idol of thy heart! Learn, now at least, 
that piety is that virtue of which the gods are objects ; and that, without this, 
no virtue can deserve the name. The false lustre of that with which thou 
hast long dazzled the eyes of man, who are easily deceived, will deceive no 
more: men distinguish that only from which they derive pain or pleasure, 
into virtue and vice ; and are, therefore, alike ignorant both of good and 
evil: but here, the perspicacity of Divine wisdom discerns all things as 
they are: the judgment of men, from external appearance, is reversed ; 
what they have admired, is frequently condemned; and what they have 
condemned, approved.” 

These words, to the boaster of philosophic virtue, were like a stroke of 
thunder; and he was unable to sustain the shock. The self-complacence 
with which he had been used to contemplate his moderation, his fortitude, 
his generosity, was now changed to anguish and regret: the view of his 
own heart, at enmity with the gods, became his punishment: he now saw, 
and was doomed, for ever, to see himself by the light of trath: he per- 
ceived, that the approbation of men, which all his actions had been directed 
to acquire, was erroneous and vain. When he looked inward, he found 
everything totelly changed; he was no longer the same being; and all 
comfort was eradicated from his heart. His conscience, which had hither- 
to witnessed in his favour, now rose up against him, and reproached him 
even with his virtues; which, not having deity for their principle and end, 
were erroneous and illusive. He was overwhelmed with consternation and 
trouble; with shame, remorse, and despair. The furies, indeed, forbore 
to torment him ; he was delivered over to himself, and they were satisfied : 
his own heart was the avenger of the gods, whom he had despised. As 
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he could not escape from himself, he retired to the most gloomy recesses, 
that he might be concealed from others; he sought for darkness, but he 
found it not; light still persecuted and pursued him: the light of truth, 
which he had not followed, now punished him for the neglect ; and all that 
he had beheld with pleasure became odious in his eyes, as the source of 
tmisery that could never end. ‘Dreadful situation?’ said he; ‘I have 
known neither the gods, mankind, nor myself; I have, indeed, known 
nothing; since I have not distinguished, from specious evil, that only 
which is truly good. All my steps have deviated from the path I should 
have trodden; all my wisdom was folly, and ll my virtue was pride, 
which sacrificed, with a blind impiety, only to that vile idol, myself!” 

The next objects that Telemachus perceived, as he went on, were kings 
that had abused their power. An avenging fury held up, before them 








a mirror, which reflected their vices in all their deformity: in this they 
beheld their undistinguishing vanity, that was gratified by the grossest 
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adulation ; theix want of feeling for mankind, whose happiness should 
have been the first object of their attention; their insensibility to virtue, 
their dread of truth, their partiality to flatterers, their dissipation, effem- 
inacy, and indolence ; their causeless suspicions; their vain parade and 
ostentatious splendour, an idle blaze, in which the public welfare is consumed; 
their ambition of false hononr, procured at the expence of blood; and 
their inhuman Inxury, which extorted a perpetual supply of superfluous 
delicacies, from the wretched victims of grief and anguish. When they 
looked into this mirror, they saw themselves faithfully represented ; and 
they found the picture more monstrous and horrid than the chimera 
vanquished by Bellerophon, the Lerneean hydra slain by Hercules, and even 
Cerberus himself, though from three infernal mouths he disgorges a stream 
of pestilential fire, the fumes of which are sufficient to destroy the whole 
race of man that breathe upon the earth. At the same time, another fury 
tauntingly repeated all the praises which sycophants had lavished upon 
them in their lives; and held up another mirror, in which they appeared 
as flattery had represented them. The contrast of these pictures, widely 
different, was the punishment of their vanity ; and it was remarkable, that 
the most wicked were the objects of the most extravagant praise; because 
the most wicked are most to be feared, and because they exact, with less 
shame, the servile adulation of the poets and orators of their time. 

Their groans perpetually ascended from this dreadful abyss, where they 
saw nothing but the derision and insult, of which they were themselves 
the objects: where every thing repulsed, opposed, and confounded them. 
AAs they sported with the lives of mankind upon the earth, and pretended, 
that the whole species were created for their use; they were, in Tartarus, 
delivered over to the capricious tyranny of slaves, who made them taste 
all the bitterness of servitude in their turn: they obeyed with unutterable 
anguish ; and without hope that the iron hand of oppression would lie 
lighter upon them. Under the strokes of these slaves, now their merci- 
less tyrants, they lay passive and impotent, like an anvil under the ham- 
mers of the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges their labour at the flaming furnaces 
of mount tna, 

Telemachus observed the countenance of these criminals to he pale and 
ghastly, strongly expressive of the torment they suffered at the heart. 
They looked inward with a self-abhorrence, now inseparable from their 
existence: their crimes themselves were become their punishment, and 
it wes not necessary that greater should be inflicted: they haunted them 
like hideous spectres, and continually started up before them in all their 
deformity. They wished for a second death, that might separate them 
from these ministers of vengeance, as the first had separated their spirits 
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from the body; a death, that might at once extinguish all consciousness 
and sensibility ; they called upon the depths of hell to hide them, from 
the persecating beams of truth, in impenetrable darkness: but they are 
reserved for the cup of vengeance, which though they drink of it for ever, 
shall be ever fall! The truth, from which they fled, has. overtaken them, 
an invincible and unrelenting enemy! The ray, which once might have 
illuminated them, like the mild radiance of the day, now pierces them like 
lightning! fierce and fatal fire, that, without injury to the external parts, 
infixes 2 burning torment st the heart! By truth, now an avenging flame, 
the very soul is melted, like metal ina furnace: it dissolves all, but destroys 
nothing! it disunites the first elements of life, yet the sufferer can never 
die: he is, as it were, divided against himeelf, without rest, and without 
comfort; animated by no vital principle, but the rage that kindles at his 
own misconduct, and the dreadful madness that results from despair! 
Among these objects, at the sight of which the hair of Telemachus stood 
erect, he beheld many of the ancient kings of Lydia! who were punished 
for having preferred the selfish gratification of an idle and voluptuous life, 
to that labour for the good of others, which, to royalty, is a duty of indis~ 
pensable obligation. 

These kings mutually reproached each other with their folly. ‘“ Did J 
not often recommend to you,” said one of them to his son, ‘during the 
last years of my life, when old age had given weight to my counsel, the 
reparation of the mischiefs that my negligence had produced ?”—“Unhappy 
wretch !” replied the son; “thou art the cause of my perdition: it was thy 
example that made me vain-glorious, proud, voluptuous, and cruel, While 
T saw thee surrounded with flattery, and relaxed into luxury and sloth, I 
also insensibly acquired the love of pleasure and adulation. I thought the 
rest of men were, to kings, what horses and other beasts of burden are to 
men; animals wholly unworthy of regard, except for the drudgery they 
perform, and the conveniences they procure: this was my opinion, and I 
learnt it of thee, I followed thy example, and share thy misery.” These 
reproaches were mingled with the most horrid execrations; and mutual 
tage and indignation aggravated the torments of hell. 

Around these wretched princes, there still hovered, like owls in the 
twilight, causeless jealousies and vain alarms; mistrust and dread, which 
revenge, upon kings, their disregard of mankind; avarice, insatiable of 
wealth; false honour, ever tyrannical and oppressive; and effeminate 
luxury, a deceitful demon, that aggravates every evil, and bestows only 
imaginary good. 

Many kings were also severely punished, not for the mischief they had 
done, but for the good they had neglected to do. Every crime which is 
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committed by the subject, in consequence of laws not enforced, is the 
crime of the kings ; for kings reign only es ministers of the law. To kings 
also are imputed all the disorders that arise from pomp, luxury, and every 
other excess, which excites irregular and impetuous passions, that cannot 
be gratified but by the violation of the common rights of mankind. But 
the princes who, instead of watching over their people, as a shepherd 
watches over his flock, worried and devoured them like the wolf, were 
punished with the most exemplary severity. In this abyss of darkness 
and misery, Telemachus beheld, with yet greater astonishment, many kings, 
who had been honoured for their personal virtues upon earth, but were, 
notwithstanding, condemned to the pains of Tartarus, for implicitly leaving 
the administration of government to wicked and crafty men; they were 
punished for mischiefs which they had suffered to be perpetrated under 
the sanction of their anthority. The greater part of them, indeed, had 
been, by principle, neither virtuous nor vicious; supinely taking the 
colour impressed upon them from without; they did not shun the truth 
when it presented itself; but they had no relish for virtue, no delight in 
doing good, 
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Argument, 


Telemachus enters the field of Elysium, where le is known by his great 
grandfather, Arcesius, who assures him that Ulysses is still alive, that 
he shall see him in Ithaca, and succeed to his throne. Arcesins 
describes the felicity of the just, especially of good kings, who have 
reverenced the gods, and given happiness to their people: he makes 
‘elemachus observe, that leroes, those who have excelled only in the 
arts of destruction, have a much less glorious reward, and are allotted 
a separate district by themselves: Telemachus receives some general 
instructions, and then returns back to the camp. 








mountain had been removed from his breast. This relief, 
so sudden and so great, impressed him with a strong sense of the misery 
of those who are confined in it without hope of deliverance. He was 
terrified at having seen so many kings punished with much greater severity 
than eny other offenders: “Have kings then,” said he, “so many duties 
to fulfil, so many difficulties to surmount, and so many dangers to avoid ? 
Is the knowledge that is necessary to put them upon their guard, as well 
against themselves as others, so difficult to be acquired? and, after all the 
envy, tumult, and opposition of a transitory life, are they consigned to the 
intolerable and eternal pains of hell? What folly, then, to wish for royalty! 
How happy the peaceful private station, in which the practice of virtue is 
comparatively easy!” 
‘These reflections filled him with confusion and trouble; his knees 
trembled, his heart throbbed with perturbation, and he felt something like 
that hopeless misery of which he had just been a spectator; but, in 
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proportion as he advanced, and the realms of darkness, despair, and 
horror, became more remote, he felt new courage gradually spring up 
in his breast; be breathed with greater freedom ; and perceived, at a dis- 
tance, the pure and blissful light, which brightens the residence of heroic 
virtue. : - 

Tn this place resided all the good kings, who had governed mankind 
from the beginning of time. They were separated from the rest of the 
just; for, as wicked princes suffer more dreadful punishment than other 
offenders in Tartarus, so good kings enjoy infinitely greater felicity than 
other lovers of virtue, in the fields of Elysium. 

Telemachus advanced towards these happy and illustrious beings, whom 
he found in groves of delightful fragrance, reclining upon the downy turf, 
where the flowers and herbage were perpetually renewed ; a thousand rills 
wandered through these scenes of delight, and refreshed the soil with a 
gentle and unpolluted wave: the song of innumerable birds echoed in the 
grove; and while spring strewed the ground with her flowers, autumn 
loaded the trees with her fruit. In this place the burning heat of the dog- 
star was never felt; and the stormy north was forbidden to scatter over it 
the frosts of winter. Neither war, that is athirst for blood; nor envy, that 
wounds with an envenomed tooth, like the vipers that are wreathed round 
her arms and fostered in her bosom; nor jealousy, nor distrust, nor fears, 
nor vain desires, invade these sacred domains of peace; the day is here 
without end, and the shades of night are unknown. Here the bodies of 
the blessed are clothed with a pure and lambent light, as with a garment ; 
a light, not resembling that vouchsafed to mortals upon earth, which is 
rather darkness visible: but a celestial radiance, without a name; an 
emanation, that penetrates the grossest body, with more subtlety than the 
rays of the sun penetrate the purest crystal, which rather strengthens than 
dazzles the sight, and diffuses through the soul, a serenity which no 
language can express. By this ethereal essence, the blessed are sustained 
in everlasting life; it pervades them; it incorporates with them, us food 
incorporates with the mortal body; they see it, they feel it, they breathe 
it, and produces in them an inexhaustible source of serenity and joy. It 
is a fountain of delight, in which they are absorbed, as fishes are absorbed 
in the sea: they wish for nothing, and, having nothing, they possess all 
things. This celestial light satiates the hunger of the soul: every desire 
is precluded; and they have a fulness of joy which sets them above all 
that mortals seek with such restless ardour, to fill the vacuity that aches 
for ever in their breast. All the delightful objects that surround them 
are disregarded, for their felicity springs up within; and being perfect, 
can derive nothing from without: so the gods, satiated with nectar and 
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ambrosia, disdain, as gross and impure, all the dainties of the most luxuri- 
ous table upon earth. From these seats of tranquillity, all evils fly to a 
remote distance; death, disease, poverty, and pain; regret, and remorse ; 
fear, and even hope, which is sometimes not less painful than fear itself: 
animosity, disgust, and resentment, are for ever denied access. 

The lofty mountains of Thrace, whose summits, hoary with everlasting 
snows, have pierced the clouds from the beginning of time, might sooner be 
overturned from their foundations, though deep as the centre, than the peace 
of these happy beings be interrupted for a moment. They are, indeed, 
touched with pity at the miseries of life; but it is a soothing and tender pas- 
sion, that takes nothing from their immutable felicity. Their countenances 
shine with a divine glory; with the bloom of unfading youth, the bright- 
ness of everlasting joy: of joy, which, superior to the wanton levity of 
mirth, is calm, silent, and solemn, the sublime fruition of truth and virtue. 
They feel, every moment, what « mother feels at the return of an only 
son, whom she believed to be dead; but the pleasure, which in the breast 
of the mother is transient, is permanent in theirs; it can neither languish 
nor cease; they have all the gladness that is inspired by wine, without 
either the tumult or the folly; they converse together concerning what 
they see, and what they enjoy; they despise the opprobrious luxury and 
idle pomp of their former condition, which they review with disgust 
and regret; they enjoy the remembrance of their difficulties and distress 
during the short period in which, to maintain their integrity, it was neces- 
sary they should strive, not only against others, but themselves; and they 
acknowledge the guidance and protection of the gods, who conducted them 
in safety through so many dangers, with gratitude and admiration. Some- 
thing ineffable and divine is continually poured into their hearts; some- 
thing like an efflux of divinity itself, which incorporates with their own 
nature, They see, they feel, that they are happy; and are secretly con- 
scious that they shall be happy for ever. They sing the praises of the 
gods, as with one voice; in the the whole assembly there is but one mind 
and one heart, and the same stream of divine felicity circulates through 
every breast. 

In this sacred and supreme delight, whole ages glide away unperceived, 
and seem shorter than the happiest hours upon earth; and gliding ages 
still leave their happiness entire. They reign together, not apon thrones, 
which the hand of man can overturn, but in themselves, with a power 
that is absclute and immutable, not derived from without, or dependant 
upon a despicable and wretched multitude. They are not distinguished 
by the crowns that so often conceal, under a false lustre, the mournful 
gloom of anxiety and terror. The gods themselves have placed upon their 
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heads diadems of everlasting splendour, the symbols and the pledge of 
happiness and immortality. 

Telemachus, who looked round these happy fields for his father in vain, 
was so struck with the calm but sublime enjoyments of the place, that he 
was now grieved not to find him among the dead, and Iamented the neces- 
sity he was under himself of returning back to the living: “It is here 
alone,” said he, ‘that there is life: the shadow only, and not the reality, 
is to be found upon earth.” He observed, however, with astonishment, 
that the number of kings that were punished in Tartans were great, and 
the number of those that were rewarded in Elysium, was small: from this 
disproportion, he inferred that there were but few princes whose fortitude 
could effectually resist their own power, and the flattery by which their 
passions were continually excited: he perceived that good kings were, for 
this reason, rare; and that the greater number are so wicked, that if the 
gods, after having suffered them to abuse their power during life, were not 
to punish them among the dead, they would cease to be just. 

Telemachus, not secing his father Ulysses among thcse happy few, 
looked round for his grandfather, the divine Laertes. While his eyes were 
ineffectually employed in this search, an old man advanced towards him, 
whose appearance was, in the highest degree, venerable and majestic: his 
old age did not resemble that of men, who bend under the weight of years, 
upon earth; it was a kind of nameless indication, that he had been old 
before he died; it was something that blended all the dignity of age with 
all the graces of youth; for to those who enter the fields of Elysium, 
however old and decrepid, the graces of youth are immediately restored. 
This venerable figure came up hastily to Telemachus; and looking upon 
him with a familiar complacency, as one whom he knew and loved; the 
youth, to whom he was wholly a stranger, stood silent in confusion and 
suspense, “I perceive, my son,” said the shade, ‘that thou dost not 
recollect me; but I am not offended. I am Arcesius, the father of Laertes ; 
and my days upon earth were accomplished, a little before Ulysses, my 
grandson, went from Ithaca to the siege of Troy: thou wast yet an infant, 
in the arms of thy nurse: but I had then conceived hopes of thee, which 
are now justified; since thou hast descended into the dominions of Pluto, 
in search of thy father, and the gods have sustained thee in the attempt. 
The gods, O fortunate youth! regard thee with peculiar love, and will 
distinguish thee by glory equal to that of Ulysses. I am happy once more 
to behold thee: but search for Ulysses no more among the dead: he still 
lives; and is reserved to render my line illustrious, by new honours at 
Ithaca, Laertes himself, though the hand of time is now heavy upon him, 
still draws the breath of life, and expects that his son shall return to closc 
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his eyes. Thus transitory is man, like the flower that blows in the 
morning, and in the evening is withered, and trodden under foot: one 
generation passes away after another, like the waves of a rapid river; and 
time, rushing on with silent but irresistible speed, carries with him all 
that can best pretend to permanence and stability. Even thou, O my son! 
alas! even thou, who art now happy in the vigour, the vivacity, and the 
bloom of youth; shalt find this lovely season, so fruitful of delight, a 
transient flower, that fades as soon as it is blown: without having been 
conscious that thou wert changing, thou wilt perceive thyself changed : 
the train of graces and pleasures, that now sport around thee, health, 
vigour, and joy, shall vanish like the phantoms of a dream, and leave thee 
nothing but a mournful remembrance, that they once were thine. Old 
age shall insensibly steal upon thee; that enemy to joy, shall diffuse, 
through thee, his own languors; shall coutract thy brow into wrinkles, 
incline thy body to the earth, enfeeble every limb, and dry up, for ever, 
that fountain of delight, which now springs in thy breast : thou shalt look 
round upon all that is present with disgust ; anticipate all that is future 
with dread; and retain thy sensibility, only for pain and anguish, This 
time appears to thee, to be far distant: but, alas! thou art deceived; it 
approaches with irresistible rapidity, and is, therefore, at hand; that 
which draws near so fast, can never be remote; and the present for ever 
flying, is remote already ; even while we speak, it is past, and it returns 
no more. Let the present, therefore, be light in thy estimation; tread 
the path of virtue, however rugged, with perseverance, and fix thine eye 
upon faturity : let purity of manners, and a love of justice, secure thee a 
place in this happy residence of peace. Thou shalt soon see thy father 
resume his authority in Ithaca; and it is decreed, that thou shalt suc- 
ceed him on the throne. But royalty, O my son! is a deceitful thing: 
those who behold it at 8 distance, see nothing but greatness, splendour, 
and delight : those who examine it near, find only toil, perplexity, solicitude, 
and fear. Ina private station, a life of ease and obscurity is no reproach : 
but a king cannot prefer ease and leisure to the painful labours of govern- 
ment, without infamy: he must live, not for himself, but for those he 
governs: the least fault he commits, produces infinite mischief; for it 
diffuses misery through a whole people, and sometimes for many generations, 
It is his duty to humble the insolence of guilt, to support innocence, and 
repress calumny. It is not enough to abstain from doing evil; he must 
exert himself to the uttermost in doing good: neither will it suffice, to do 
good as an individual; he must prevent the mischief that others would 
do, if they were not restrained. Think then of royalty, O my son! as 8 
state not of ease and security, but of difficulty and danger, and call up 
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all thy courage to resist thyself, to control thy passions, and disappoint 
flattery.” 

While Arcesivs was speaking, he seemed to glow with the divine ardour 
of inspiration ; and when he displayed the miseries of royalty, Telemachus 
perceived in his countenance strong expressions of pity. “Royalty,” said 
he, “when it is assumed to procure selfish indulgencies, degenerates into 
tyranny; when it is assumed to fulfil its duties, to govern, cherish, and 
protect an innumerable people, as a father protects, cherishes, and governs 
his children, it is a servitude most laborious and painful, and requires the 
fortitude and patience of heroic virtue. It is, however, certain, that those 
who fulfil the duties of government with diligence and integrity, shall here 
possess all that the power of the gods can bestow, to render happiness 
complete !”* 

While Telemachus listened to this discourse, it sunk deep into his heart : 
it was engraven upon that living tablet, as a sculptor engraves upon brass, 
the characters which he would transmit to the latest generation. It was 
an emanation of truth and wisdom, that, like a subtile flame, pervaded the 
most secret recesses of his soul: it at once moved and warmed him; and 
he felt his heart, as it were, dissolved by a divine energy, not to be 
expressed ; by something that exhausted the fountain of life: his emotion 
was a kind of desire, that could not be satisfied ; an impulse, that he could 
neither support nor resist ; a sensation exquisitely pleasing; and yet mixed 
with such pain, as it was impossible long to endure and live. After some 
time its violence abated, he breathed with more freedom, and he discovered 
in the countenance of Arcesins a strong likeness to Laertes; he had also a 
confused remembrance of something similar in the features of Ulysses, 
when he set out for the siege of Troy. This remembrance melted him 
into tears of tenderness and joy; he wished to embrace a person whom he 
now regarded with reverence and affection; and attempted it many times 
in vain: the shade, light and unsubstantial, eluded his grasp, as the 
flattering images of a dream deceive those who expect to enjoy them: 
the thirsty lip is sometimes in pursuit of water, that recedes before it; 
sometimes the imagination forms words which the tongue refuses to utter: 
and sometimes the hand is eagerly stretched out, but can grasp nothing: 
so the tender wish of Telemachus could not be gratified; he beheld 
Areesius, he heard him speak, and he spoke to him; but, to touch him 
was impossible. At length he enquired who the persons were that he saw 
around him. 

You see,” said the hoary sage, “those who were the ornament of 
their age, and the glory and happiness of mankind; the few kings who 
have been worthy of dominion, and filled the character of deities upon 
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earth. Those whom you see not far distant, but separated from them by 
that small clond, are allotted to much inferior glory; they were heroes 
indeed, but the reward of courage and prowess, is much less than that of 
wisdom, integrity, and benevolence. 

‘Among those heroes you see Theseus, whose countenance is not 
perfectly cheerful: some sense of his misfortune in placing too much con- 
fidence in a false and designing woman, still remains; andl he still regrets 
his having unjustly demanded the death of his son Iippolytus, at the 
hands of Neptune: how happy had it been for Theseus, if he had 
been less liable to sudden anger? You see also, Achilles, who, having 
been mortally wounded in the heel by Paris, supports himself upon 
aspen: if he had been as eminent for wisdom, justice, and moderation, 





es‘ for courage, the gods would have granted him a long reign; but 
they had compassion for the nations whom he would have governed 
by a natural succession, after the death of Peleus his father; and would 
not leave them at the mercy of rashness and presumption; of a man more 
easily irritated than the sea by a tempest. The thread of his life was cut 
short by the fates; and he fell as a flower, scarce blown, falls under the 
ploughshare, and withers, before the day is past in which it sprung up. 
They made use of him only as they do of torrents and tempests, to punish 
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mankind for their crimes: he was the instrament by which they overthrew 
the walls of Troy, to punish the perjury of Laomedon, and the criminal 
desires of Paris, When this was done they were appeased ; and they were 
implored in vain, even by the tears of Thetis, to suffer a young hero to 
remain longer upon the earth, who was fit only to destroy cities, to subvert 
kingdoms, and to fill the world with confusion and trouble. 

“You see another, remarkable for the ferocity of his countenance ; thet 
is Ajax, the son of Telamon, and the cousin of Achilles; you cannot be 
ignorant of his glory in battle. After the death of Achilles, he laid claim 
to his arms, which, he said, ought not to be given to another: but they 
were claimed also by your father, who insisted upon his right: the Greeks 
determined in favour of Ulysses, and Ajax slew himself in despair. ‘The 
marks of rage and indignation are still visible in his countenance ; approach 
him not, my son, for he will think you come to insult the misfortune that 
you onght to pity: he has discovered us already, and he rushes into the 
thick shade of the wood that is behind him, to avoid a sight that is hateful 
to his eyes. On the other side you see Hector, who would have been 
invincible, if the son of Thetis had lived in another age. That gliding 
shade is Agamemnon, whose countenance still expresses a sense of the perfidy 
of Clytemnestra, © my son! the misfortunes that have avenged the 
impiety of Tantalus in his family, still make me tremble: the mutual 
enmity of the two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, filled the house of their 
father with horror and death. Alas! how is one crime, by a kind of 
dreadful necessity the cause of more! Agamemnon returned in triumph 
from the siege of Troy; but no time was allowed him to enjoy in peace, 
the glory he had acquired in war. Such is the fate of almost all 
conquerors! all that you see have been great in battle, but they have 
neither been amiable nor virtuous; and they enjoy only the second place 
in the fields of Elysium. 

“Those, who have reigned with justice, and loved their people, are 
considered as the friends of the gods; while Achilles and Agamemnon, 
still full of their quarrels and their combats, are not perfect even here, 
but retain their natural defects, and suffer the infelicity they produce. 
These heroes, regret in vain, the life that they have lost; and grieve at their 
change from a substance to a shade. But the kings, who, with an equal 
hand, have dispensed justice and mercy, being purified by the divine light 
which perpetually renovates their being, feel their wishes anticipated, and 
their happiness complete. They look back upon the vain solicitude of 
mankind with compassion, and despise the great affairs that busy ambition, 
as the play of an infant: they drink of truth and virtue at the fountain 
head, and are satisfied they can suffer nothing, either from themselves or 

38 . 
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others; they have no wants, no wishes, no fears: with respect to them, 
all is finished, except their joy, which shall have no end. 

“ The venerable figure you see yonder, is Inachus, who founded the 
kingdom of Argos. The character of old age is tempered with ineffab’ 
sweetness and majesty: he moves with a light and gliding pace, the 
resembles the flight of a bird, and may be traced by the flowers that-spring 
up under his feet; he holds a lyre of ivory in his hand; and an eternal 
rapture impels him to celebrate the wonders of the gods with eternal praise : 
his breath is a gale of fragrance, like the breath of the morning in spring ; 
and the harmony of his voice and his lyre, might add to the felicity, not 
of Elysium only, but Olympus. This is the reward of his paternal affec- 
tion to the people, whom he surrounded with the walls of # new city, and 
secured in the blessings of society by legislation. 

« Among these myrtles, at a little distance, you see also Cecrops the 
Egyptian, the first sovereign of Athens, a city dedicated to the Goddess of 
Wisdom, whose name it bears. Cecrops, by bringing excellent laws from 
Egypt, the great source from which learning and good morals have flowed 
through all Greece, softened the natural ferocity of the people that he 
found in the scattered villages of Attica, and united them by the bands of 
society. He was just, humane, and compassionate: he left his people in 
affluence, and his family in a modest mediocrity: for he was not willing 
that his children should sueceed to his power, because there were others 
whom he judged more worthy of the trust. 

“ But I must now shew you Ericthon: you see him in that little valley. 
Ericthon was the first who introduced the use of silver as money, in order 
to facilitate commerce among the islands of Greece; but he foresaw the 
inconveniences which would naturally result from his expedient: ‘Apply 
yourselves,” says he to the people, among whom he circulated his new 
coin, ‘to accumulate natural riches; for they only deserve the name. 
Cultivate the earth, that you may have wealth in corn and wine, and oil 
and fruit: multiply your flocks to the utmost, that you may be nourished 
by their milk, and clothed with their wool; and it will then be impossible 
that you should be poor. The increase even of your children, will be the 
increase of your wealth, if you inure them early to diligence and labour ; 
for the earth is inexhaustible; and will be mcre fruitful in proportion as it 
is cultivated by more hands: it will reward labour with boundless liberality ; 
but, to idleness, it will be parsimonious and severe. Seek principally, 
therefore, for that which is truly wealth, as it supplies that which is truly 
want. Make no account of money, but as it is useful either to support 
necessary wars abroad, or for the purchase of such commodities as are 
wanted at home; and, indeed it is to be wished, that no commerce should 
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be carried on in articles that can only support and gratify luxury, vanity, 
and sloth, 

« © My children,” said the wise Ericthon, who thought frequent admoni- 
tion necessary, ‘I greatly fear that I have made you a fatal present; I 
foresee that this money will excite avarice and ambition, the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life? that it will produce innumerable arts, which can only 
corrupt virtue and gratify idleness ; that it will destroy your relish for that 
happy simplicity, which is, at once, the blessing and the security of life; 
and make you look, with contempt, upon agriculture, the support of our 
existence, and the source of every valuable possession. But I call the gods 
to witness, that I made you acquainted with money, a thing useful in itself, 
in the integrity of my heart!’ Erichton, however, having lived to see the 
mischiefs that he dreaded come to pass, retired, overwhelmed with grief, 
to a desert mountain, where he lived, to an extreme old age, in poverty 
and solitude, disgusted with government, and deploring the folly of 
mankind, 

“Not long afterwards, Greece beheld a new wonder in Triptolemus, to 
whom Ceres had taught the art of cultivating the earth, and of covering it 
every year with a golden harvest. Mankind were, indeed, already 
acquainted with corn, and the manner of multiplying it by seed; but they 
knew only the first rudiments of tillage; and Triptolemus, being sent by 
Ceres, came, with the plough in his hand, to offer the bounty of that 
goddess to all who had spirit to surmount the natural love of' rest, and 
apply themselves diligently to labour. The Greeks soon learnt of Tripto- 
lernus to part the earth into furrows, and render it fertile by breaking up 
the surface. The yellow corn soon strewed the fields under the sickle of 
the reapers; and the wandering barbarians, that were dispersed in the 
forests of Epirus and Etolia, seeking acorns for their subsistence, when 
they had learnt to sow corn and make bread, threw off their ferocity, and 
submitted to the laws of civil society. Triptolemus made the Greeks 
sensible of the pleasure that is to be found in that independent wealth 
which a man derives from his own labour: and in the possession of all the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, the genuine produce of his own field. 
This abundance, so simple and so blameless, arising from agriculture, 
recalled to their minds the counsel of Ericthon. They held money in 
contempt; and all other factitious wealth, which has no value but in the 
vain imaginations of men: which tempts them to pleasures that are neither 
sincere nor safe; and diverts them from that labour, which alone supplies 
all that is of real value with innocence and liberty. They were now 
convinced, that a paternal field, with a kindly soil and diligent cultivation, 
was the best inheritance for those who were wisely content with the simple 
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plenty that contented their fathers ; who, wanting nothing that was useful, 
desired nothing that was vain. Happy would it have been for the Greeks, 
if they had steadily adhered to these maxims, so fit to render them free, 
Powerful, and happy; and to inspire and maintain an uniform and active 
virtue, which would have made them worthy of such blessings! but, alas! 
they began to admire false riches; by degrees, they neglected the true; 
and they degenerated from this admirable simplicity! O my aon! the 
sceptre of thy father shall, one day, descend to thee; in that day, remem- 
ber to lead thy people back to agriculture, to honour the art, to encourage 
those that practise it, and to suffer no man either to live in idleness, or 
employ himself only to propagate luxury and sloth. These men, who 
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governed with such benevolence and wisdom upon earth, are here the 
favourites of heaven! They were, in comparison with Achilles and other 
heroes, who excelled only in war, what the gentle and genial gales of 
spring are to the desolating storms of winter ; and they now as far surpass 
them in glory, as the sun, that gives the day, surpasses, in splendour, the 
moon that can only lessen the darkness of the night.” 

While Arcesius was thus speaking, he perceived that Telemachus had 
fixed his eyes upon a little grove of laurels, and a rivulet of pure water, 
that was bordered with roses, violets, lilies, and a thousand other 
odoriferous flowers, the vivid colours of which resembled those of Iris, 
when she descends upon earth, with some message from the gods to man. 
He saw, in this delightful spot, an inhabitant of Elysium, whom he knew 
to be Sesostris. There was now & majesty in the appearance of this great 
prince, infinitely superior to that which distinguished him upon the throne 
of Egypt; his eyes sparkled with a divine radiance, that Telemachus could 
not stedfastly behold: and he appeared to have drank, even to excess, of 
immortality and joy; such was the rapture, beyond all that mortals have 
the power to feel, which the divine spirit, as the reward of virtue, had 
poured into his breast! 

“O my father!” said Telemachus to Arcesius, “I know him; it is 
Sesostris, the wise and good, whom I beheld, not long since, upon his 
throne in Egypt !’—“ It is he,” replied Arcesius; ‘and in him you have 
an example of the boundless liberality with which good kings are rewarded. 
by the gods; yet all the felicity which now overflows his bosom, and 
sparkles in his eyes, is nothing, in comparison of what he would have 
enjoyed, if, in the excess of his prosperity, he had been still moderate and 
just. An ardent desire to abase the pride and insolence of the Tyrians, 

impelled him to take their city. This acquisition kindled a desire of more, 
and he was seduced by the vain glory of a conqueror: he subdued, or 
rather he ravaged all Asia. Athis return into Egypt, he found the throne 
usurped by his brother, who had rendered the best laws of the country 
ineffectual, by an iniquitous administration. His conquest of other king- 
doms, therefore, served only to throw his own into confusion : yet he waa 80 
intoxicated with the vanity of conquest, that he harnessed the princes, whom 
he had subdued, to his chariot. This was less excusable than all the rest ; 
but he became, at length, sensible of his fault, and ashamed of his inhumanity. 
Such was the fruit of his victories; and the great Sesostris has left an 
example of the injury done by a conqueror to his country and himself, 
when he usurps the dominions of others; this degraded the character of a 
prince, in other respects so just and beneficent ; and this has diminished 
the glory which the gods intended for his reward. 
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“ But seest thou not another shade, my son, distinguished by a wound, 
and a lambent light that plays round it like a glory? That is Dioclides, 
aking of Caria, who voluntarily gave up his life in battle, because an 
oracle had foretold, that, in a war between the Carians and Lycians, the 
nation, whose king should be slain, would be victorious. 

‘Observe yet another: that is a wise legislator, who, having instituted 
such laws as could not fail to render his people virtuous and happy, and 
bound them by a solemn oath not to violate them in his absence, imme- 
diately disappeared, became a voluntary exile from his country, and died 
poor and unnoticed on a foreign shore, that his people might, by that oath, 
be obliged to keep his laws inviolate for ever. 

.“‘ He, whom thou seest not far off from these, is Eunesimus, a king of 
Fylos, and an ancestor of Nestor. During a pestilence, that desolated the 
earth, and crowded the banks of Acheron with shades newly dismissed 
from above, he requested of the gods that he might be permitted to 
redeem the lives of his people with his own: the gods granted his request ; 
and have here rewarded it with felicity and honour, in comparison of 
which, all that royalty upon earth can bestow, is vain and unsubstantial, 
like a shadow or a dream. 

“That old man, whom you see crowned with flowers, is Belus. He 
reigned in Egpyt, and espoused Anchinoe, the daughter of the god Nilus, 
who fertilizes the earth with a flood that he pours over it from a secret 
source. He had two sons; Danaus, whose history you know; and 
Egyptus, from whom that mighty kingdom derives its name. Belus 
thought himself more enriched by the plenty which he diffused among his 
people, and the love that he acquired in return, than by all the levies he 
could have raised, if he had taxed them to the utmost ability, These, my 
son, whom you believe to be dead; these only are the living: those are 
the dead who languish upon earth, the victims of disease and sorrow! the’ 
terms are inverted, and should be restored to their proper place. May the 
gods vouchsafe thee such virtue as this life shall reward; a life which 
nothing shall embitter or destroy! But haste, now, from this world, to 
which thou art yet unborn: it is time the search for thy father should 
be renewed. Alas, what scenes of blood shalt thou behold, before he is 
found! What glory awaits thee in the fields of Hesperia! Remember 
the counsels of Mentor: let these be the guide of thy life: and thy 
name shall be great to the utmost limits of the earth, and the remotest 
period of time !” . 

Such was the admonition of Arcesius; and he immediately conducted 
Telemachus to the ivory gate that leads from the gloomy dominions of 
Pluto. Telemachus parted from him, with tears in his eyes; but it was 
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not possible to embrace him; and leaving behind him the shades of ever- 
lasting night, he made haste back to the camp of the allies; having joined 
the two young Cretans in his way, who had accompanied him to the 
mouth of the cavern, and despaired of his return. 














BOOK X: 


Argument, 


‘Venusium having been left asa deposit by both parties in the hands of 
the Lucanians, Telemachus declares againat seizing it in an assembly 
of the chief, and persuades them to be of his opinion: he discovers 
great penetration and sagacity with respect to two deserters, one of 
whom, Acanthus, had undertaken to poison him; and the other, Diosco- 
ras, had offered to bring him Adrastus’s head. In the battle, which 
soon after follows, Telemachus strewa the field with dead in search of 
Adrastos: Adrastus, who is also in search of Telemachus, engages and 
kills Pisistratue, the son of Nestor; Philoctetes comes up, and at the 
moment when he is about to pierce Adrastus, is himself wounded, and 
obliged to retire: Telemachua, alarmed by the ery of his friends, among 
whom Adrastus is making a terrible slaughter, rushes to their agsist- 
ance: he engages Adrastas, and prescribes conditions, upon which he 
gives him hie life: Adrastus, rising from the ground, attempts treiche~ 
roualy to kill his conqueror by aurpries, who engages him a second time, 
and kille hima. 
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Adrastus, to soften their resentment, had put the town into the hands of 
the Lucanians ; he had, however, at the same time, corrupted the Lucanian 
garrison, and its commander, with money ; so that he had still more authority 
in Venusium, than the Lucaniams; and the Apulians, who had consented 
that Venusium should be garrisoned with Lucanian forces, were thus 
defrauded in the negociation, 

A citizen of Venusium, whose name was Demophantes, had secretly 
offered to put the allies in possession of one of the gates by night; an 
advantage which was of the greater importance, as Adrastus had placed his 
magazine of military stores and provisions in a neighbouring castle, which 
could not hold out against an enemy that was in possession of Venusium. 
Philoctetes and Nestor had already given their opinion, that this offer 
should be accepted; and the rest of the chiefs, influenced by their 
authority, and struck with the facility of the enterprise, and its immediate 
advantages, applauded their determination: but Telemachus, as soon ss 
he returned, exerted his utmost abilities to set it aside. 

“TT confess,” said he, “that if any man can deserve to be surprised and 
deceived, it is Adrastus, who has practised fraud against all makind ; and I 
am sensible that the surprise of Venvsium will only put you into possession 
of a town, which, by right, is yours already; because it belongs to the 
Apulians, who are confederates in your expedition: I also acknowledge 
that you may improve this opportunity with the greater appearance of 
justice, as Adrastus, who has made a deposit of the town in question, has, 
at the same time, corrupted the commander and the garrision, to suffer 
him to enter it, whenever he shall think fit: and I am convinced, as well 
as you, that if you should take possession of Venusium to-day, you would, 
to-morrow, be masters of the neighbouring castle, in which Adrastus has 
formed his magazine; and that, the day following, this formidable war 
would be at anend, But is it not better to perish, than to conquer by 
means like these? Must fraud be counteracted by fraud? Shall it be 
said, that so many kings, who united to punish the perfidy of Adrastus, 
were themselves perfidious? If we can adopt the practices of Adrastus 
without guilt, Adrastus himself is innocent; and our attempt to punish 
him injurious. Has all Hesperia, sustained by. so many colonies of 
Greece, by so many heroes returned from the siege of Troy, no other arms 
to oppose the fraud and treachery of Adrastus, than treachery and fraud? 
You have sworn by all that is most sacred, to leave Venusinm a deposit in 
the hands of the Lucanians: the Lucanian garrison, you say, is corrupted 
by Adrastus, and I believe it to be true; but this garrison is still 
Tacanian ; it receives the pay of the Lucanians, and hes not yet refused to 
obey them ; it has preserved, at least, an appearance of neutrality; neither 
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Adrastus nor his people have yet entered it; the treaty is still subsisting ; 
and the gods have not forgotten your oath. Is a promise never to be 
kept, but when a plausible pretence to break it is wanting? Shall an 
oath be sacred only, when nothing is to be gained by its violation? If you 
are insensible to the love of virtue, and fear of the gods, have ye no 
regard to your interest and reputation? If you give so pernicious an 
example to mankind, by breaking your promise and violating your oath, 
in order to put an end to a war, how many wars will this impious 
conduct excite? By which of your neighbours will you not be at once 
dreaded and abhorred ; and by whom will you afterwards be trusted in 
the most pressing necessity? What security can you give for your faith, 
when you design to keep it; and how will you convince your neighbours 
that you intend no fraud, even when you are sincere? Shall this security 
be a solemn treaty? You bave trodden treaties under foot. Shall it 
be an oath? Will not they know that you have set the gods at defiance 
when you can derive any advantage from perjury? With respect to 
you, peace will be a state of no greater security than war; for whatever 
you do, will be considered as the operations of war, either secret or avowed. 
You will be the constant enemies of all, who have the misfortune to be 
your neighbours. Every aifair, which requires reputation, probity, or con- 
fidence, will, to you become impracticable ; and you will never be able to 
take any promise that can be believed. But there is yet another interest, 
yet nearer and more pressing, which must strike you, if you are not lost 
to all sense of probity, and wholly blind to your advantage: a conduct so 
perfidions, will be a canker in the very heart of your alliance, which it must 
finally destroy. The fraud that you are about to practise against Adrastus, 
will inevitably render him victorious.” 

At these words, the assembly demanded, with great emotion, how he 
could take upon him to affirm that the alliance would be ruined by a 
measure, that would procure them certain and immediate victory. ‘‘ How 
can you,” said he, “confide in each other, if you violate the only bond of 
society and confidence, your plighted faith? After you have admitted this 
maxim, that the laws of honesty and truth may be violated, to secure a 
considerable advantage : who, among you, would confide in another, when 
that other may secure a considerable advantage, by breaking his promise 
and defrauding you? and when this is the case, what will be your situation? 
Which of yoa would not practise fraud, to preclude the fraudulent practises 
of his neighbour? What must become of an alliance consisting of so many 
uations, each of which has » separate interest, when it is agreed among 
them, in # public deliberation, that every one is at liberty to circumvent 
his neighbour, and violate his engagements? Will not the immediate con- 
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sequence be distrust and dissension ; an impatience to destroy each other, 
excited by the dread of being destroyed? Adrastus will have no need to 
attack you: you will effect his purpose upon yourselves, and justify the 
perfidy you combined to punish. 

“Ye mighty chiefs! renowned for magnanimity and wisdom, who govern 
innumerable people with experienced command, despise not the counsel of 
ayouth. Whatever is your danger and distress, your resources should be 
diligence and virtue. True fortitude can never despair: but if once you 
pass the barrier of integrity and honour, your retreat is cut off, and your 
Tuin inevitable: you can never more establish that confidence, without 
which no affair of importance can succeed: you can never make those hold 
virtue sacred, whom you have once taught to despise it. And, after all, 
what have you to fear? Will not your courage conquer, without so base an 
auxiliary as fraud? Are not your own powers, and the strength of united 
uations, sufficient? Let us fight; and if we must, let us die; but let us 
aot conquer with the loss of virtue and of fame. Adrastus, the impious 
Adrastus, is in our power ; and nothing can deliver him, but our participa- 
tion of the crimes that expose him to the wrath of heaven.” 

‘When Telemachus had done speaking, he perceived that his words had 

carried conviction to the heart. He observed, that, of all wh were present, 
not one offered to reply ; their thoughts were fixed ; not, indeed, upon him, 
nor the graces of his elocution ; but upon the truths that he had displayed. 
At first, all was silent astonishment, expressed only by the countenance! 
but after a short time, a confused murmur spread by degrees through the 
whole assembly : they looked upon each other, and all were impatient to 
declare their sentiments, though every one was afraid to speak first. It was 
expected, that the chiefs of the army should give their opinion: and the 
venerable Nestor at length spoke as follows : 
The gods, O son of Ulysses! have spoken by thy voice ; Minerva, who 
has so often inspired thy father, has suggested to thee the wise and gene- 
ous counsel thou hast. given us. I think not of thy youth: for when I 
hear thee, Pallas only is present to my mind. Thou hast been the 
advocate of virtue. The gréatést advantage, withcut virtue, is lost: 
without virtue, men are suddenly overtaken by the vengeance of their 
enemies, they are distrusted by their friends, abhorred by good men, abd. 
obnoxious to the righteous anger of the gods. Let us then leave Venusium 
in the hands of the Lucanians, and think of defeating Adrastus only 
by our own magnanimity-”. 

Thus Nestor spoke, and the whole assembly applauded: bat their eyes 
were fixed upon ‘Telemachus ; and every one thought he saw the wisdom 
of the goddess that’inspired him, lighten in his countenance. 
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This question being determined, the council began immediately to debate 
another, in which Telemachus acquired equal reputation, Adrastus, with 
a perfidy and cruelty natural to his character, had sent one Acanthus into 
the camp as a deserter, who had undertaken to destroy the principal com- 
manders of the army by poison; and had a particular charge not to spare 
Telemachus, who had already become the terror of the Daunians. Tele- 
machus, who was too generous and brave easily to entertain suspicion, 
readily admitted this wretch to his presence, and treated him with great 
Kindness ; for having seen Ulysses in Sicily, he recommended himself by 
relating his adventures. Telemachus took him under his immediate 
protection, and consoled him under his misfortunes; for he pretended to 
have been defrauded, and treated with indignity, by Adrastus. Telemachus, 
however, was warming and cherishing a viper in his bosom, which his 
kindness only could enable to destroy him. Acanthus had dispatched 
another deserter, whose name was Arion, from the camp of the allies to 
Adrastus, with particular intelligence of his situation; and assurances that 
he would give poison to the chief commanders, and in particular to Tele- 
machus, the next day, at an entertainment, to which he had been invited 
asa guest, It happened that this man was detected and seized, as he 
was escaping from the camp; and, in the terror and confusion of conscious 
guilt, he confessed his treachery. Acanthus was suspected to have been 
his accomplice, because a remarkable intimacy had been observed between 
them; but Acanthus, who had great courage, and was profoundly skilled 
in dissimulation, made so artful a defence, that nothing could be proved 
against him, nor could the conspiracy be traced to its source. 

Many of the princes were of opinion, that he ought certainly to be 
sacrificed to the public safety. “He must, at all events,” said they, ‘be 
put to death; for the life of a private individual is nothing, in comparison 
with the lives of so many kings. It is possible he may die innocent ; but 
that consideration should have no weight, when the vicegerents of the gods 
are to be secured from danger.” 

“This horrid maxim,” said Telemachus, “this barbarous policy, is a 
disgrace to human nature. Is the blood of man to be so lightly spilt ; 
and are they to be thus wantonly destroyed by those that are set over them 
only for their preservation? The gods have made you to mankind, what 
the shepherd is to his flock ; and will you degrade yourselves into wolves, 
and worry and devour those, whom you ought to cherish and protect? 
Upon your principle, to be accused and to be guilty, is the eame thing; 
and every one thet is suspected must die. Envy and calumny will destroy 
innocence at pleasure; the oppressed will be sacrificed to the oppressor ; 
and, in proportion as tyranny makes kings distrustful, judicial murderers 
will depopulate the state.” ‘ 
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Telemachus uttered this remonstrance with a vehemence and authority 
that gave it invincible force, and covered those, who gave the counsel he 
had reproved, with confusion. He perceived it, and softened his voice: 
“« As for myself,” said he, “I am not so fond of life, as to secure it upon 
such terms. 1 had rather Acanthus should be wicked, than Telemachns; 
and would more willingly perish by his treason, than destroy him unjustly, 
while I doubt only of his crime. A king is, by his office, the judge of his 
people; and his decision should be directed by wisdom, justice, and 
moderation: let me, then, examine Acanthus in your presence.” 

Every one acquiesced, and Telemachus immediately questioned him con- 
cerning his connexion with Arion: he pressed him with a great variety of 
particulars ; and he frequently took occasion to intimate a design of sending 
him back to Adrastus, as a deserter: this, if he had really deserted, would 
have alarmed him; for Adrastus would certainly have punished him with 
death: but Telemachus, who watched the effect of this experiment with 
great attention, perceived not the least token of fear, either in his counte- 
nance or his voice ; and, therefore, thought it probable, that he was guilty 
of conspiracy. 

Not being able, however, fully to conviet him, he demanded his ring: 
«Twill send it,” said he, “to Adrastus.” At the demand of his ring, 
Acanthus turned pale: and Telemachus, who kept his eyes fixed upon 
him, perceived that he was in great confusion. The ring being delivered, 
««T will send Polytropus,” said Telemachus, ‘‘ Lucanian, whom you well 
know, to Adrastus, as a messenger dispatched with private intelligence 
from you; and he shall produce this ring as a token. If it is acknow- 
ledged by Adrastus, and, by this means, we discover that you are his 
emissary, you shall be put to death by torture ; but if you will now volun- 
tarily confess your guilt, we will remit the punishment it deserves, and 
only banish you to some remote island, where every thing shall be provided 
for your subsistence.” Acanthus being now urged both by fear and hope, 
made a full confession ; and Telemachus prevailed with the kings to give him 
his life, as he had promised it: and he was sent into one of the Echinadian 
islands, where he passed his days in security and peace. 

Not long afterwards, a Daunian of obscure birth, but of a daring and 
violent spirit, whose name was Dioscorus, came into the camp of the allies 
by night, and offered to assassinate Adrastus in his tent: this offer it was 
in his power to make good; for, whoever despiseth his own life, can com- 
mand thst of another. Dioscoras had no wish, but for revenge; Adrastus 
had forcibly taken away his wife, whom he loved to distraction, and who 
was equal in beauty to Venus herself; and he had determined either to 
kill the tyrant, and recover his wife, or perish in the attempt. He had 
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teceived secret instructions how to enter the tent in the night; and had learnt, 
that his enterprise would be favoured by many officers in the service; but 
he thonght it would also be necessary, that the allies should attack the 
camp at the same time; as the confusion would facilitate his escape, and 
afford him a fairer opportunity to carry off his wife. 

As soon as this man had made the confederate princes acquainted with’ 
his design, they turned towards Telemachus, as referring implicitly to his 
decision. ‘The gods,” said he, ‘who have preserved us from traitors, 
forbid us to employ them. It would be our interest to reject treachery, if 
we had not sufficient virtue to detest it ; if we should once practise it against 
others, our example would justify others in the practice of it against us; 
and then, who among us will be safe? If Adrastus should avoid the 
mischief that threatens him, it will recoil upon ourselves; the nature of 
war will be changed ; military skill and heroic virtue will have no object; 
and we shall see nothing but perfidy, treason, and assassination: we shall 
ourselves experience their fatal effects; and deserve to suffer every evil, to 
which we have given sanction by our practice. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that we ought to send back this traitor to Adrastus; not for his 
sake, indeed ; but the eyes of all Hesperia, and of all Greece, are upon us, 
and we owe this testimony of our abhorrence of perfidy to them, and to 
ourselves ; we owe it also to the gods, for the gods are just.”” 

Dioscorus was sent away to Adrastus, who trembled at the review of his 
danger, and was beyond expression amazed at the generosity of his enemies, 
for the wicked have no idea of disinterested virtue: he contemplated 
what had happened. with admiration, and a secret and involuntary praise ; 
but he did not dare to applaud it openly ; being conscious that it would con- 
demn himself; it brought into his mind the fraud and cruelty he had 
practised, with a painful sense both of guilt and shame. He endeavoured 
to account for appearances, without imputing to his enemies such virtue 
as he could not emulate; and, while he felt himself indebted to them for 
his life, he could not think of ingratitude without compunction ; but, in 
those who are habitually wicked, remorse is of short duration, 

Adrastus, who saw the reputation of the allies perpetually increase, 
thought it absolutely necessary to attempt something of importance against 
them immediately: as he found they must of necessity foil him in virtue, 
he could only hope to gain advantage of them in arms; and therefore 
prepared to give them battle without delay. 

The day of action arrived; and Aurora had scarce strewed her roses in 
the path of the sun, and thrown open the gates of the east before him, 
when Telemachus, anticipating the vigilance of experience and age, broke 
from the soft embraces of sleep, and put all the commanders in motion. 
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His morion, covered with horse-hair that floated in the wind, clready 
glittered upon his head: bis cuirass diffused a new sun-shine upon the 
plain; and his shield, the work of Vulean, besides its natural beauty, shorie 
with a divine effulgence, which it derived from the egis of Minerva that 
was concealed under it: in one hand he held a lance, and, with the other, 
he pointed out the posts which the several divisions of the army were to 
occupy. Minerva had given a fire to his eye that was more than human, 
and animated his countenance with an expression of awful majesty, that 
seemed to be an earnest of victory. He marched, and all the princes of 
the confederacy, forgetting their dignity and their age, followed him by an 
irresistible impulse ; their hearts were inaccessible even to envy; and every 
one yielded, with a spontaneous obedience, to him, who was under the 
immediate but invisible conduct of Minerva. There was now nothing 
impetuous or precipitate in his deportment; he possessed himself, with 
the most placid tranquillity, and condescending patience ; he was ready to 
hear every opinion, and to improve every hint: but he shewed also the 
greatest activity, vigilance, and foresight ; he provided against the remotest 
contingencies; he was neither disconcerted himself, nor disconcerted by 
others; he excused all mistakes, regulated all that was amiss, and obviated 
difficulties even in their causes, before they could take effect: he exacted no 
unreasonable service, he left every man at liberty, and enjoyed every man’s 
confidence. When he gave an order, he expressed himself with the great- 
est plainness and perspicuity; he repeated it, to assist the apprehension 
and memory of those that were to execute it; he consulted their looks 
while he was speaking, to know whether he was perfectly understood, and 
he made them express their sense. of his orders in their own words. 
When he had satisfied himself of the abilities of the persons he 
employed, and perceived that they perfectly entered into his views, he never 
dismissed them without some mark of his esteem and confidence; every 
one, therefore, that was engaged in the execution of his designs, was inter- 
ested in the success, from a principle of love to their commander, whom 
they wished, more than all things, to please. Nor was their activity 
restrained, by the fear of having misfortune imputed to them as a fault: 
for he blamed none that were unsuccessful even by mistake, if their inten- 
tions appeared to have been good. 

The first rays of the sun now tinged the horizon with a glowing red, and 
the sea sparkled with the reflected fires of the rising day: the plain was 
thronged with men and arms, and horses and chariots were every where in 
motion. An almost infinite variety of sounds produced a loud but hoarse 
noise, like that of the sea, when a mighty tempest, at the command of 
Neptune, moves the world of waters to its foundation ; and Mars, by the 
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din of arms, and the dreadful apparatus of war, began to scatter the seeds 
of rage in every breast. Spears stood erect in the field as thick as corn, 
that hides the furrows of the plough in autumn; a cloud of dust rose in 
the air, which hid both heaven and earth, by degrees, from the sight of 
man; and inexorable death advanced, with confusion, horror, and carnage 
in his train. 

The moment the first flight of arrows were discharged, Telemachus, 
lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, pronounced these words: “O 
Jupiter, father both of gods and men! Thon seest justice on our 
side; and peace, which we have not been ashamed to seek: we draw 
the sword with reluctance; and would spare the blood of man. Against 
even this enemy, however cruel, perfidious, and profane, we have no 
malice. Indge, therefore, between him and us. Hf we must die, it is thy 
hand that resumes the life it has given! If Hesperia is to be delivered, 
and the tyrant abased, it is thy power, and the wisdom of Minerva, that 
shall give us victory! The glory will be due to thee, for the fate of 
battle is weighed in thy balance. We fight in thy behalf, for thou 
art righteous; and Adrastus is, therefore, more thy enemy than ours. 
If, in thy behalf, we conquer, the blood of a whole hecatomb shall smoke 
upon thy altars, before the day is past (” 

Then, shaking the reins over the fiery and foaming coursers of his 
chariot, he rushed into the thickest of the enemy. The first that opposed 
him was Periander the Locrian: be was covered with the skin of a lion, 
which he had slain while he was travelling in Cilicia; and he was armed, 
like Hercules, with a club of enormous size: he had the stature and 
the strength of a giant; and, as soon as he saw Telemachus, he despised 
his youth, and the beauty of his countenance: ‘‘Is it for thee,” said he, 
“‘effeminate boy! to dispute the glory of arms with us? Hence; and 
seek thy father in the dominions of the dead!" He spoke, and lifted up 
his ponderous and knotted mace against him; it was studded with spikes 
of steel, and had the appearance of a mast. All that were near trembled at 
its descent ; but Telemachus avoided the blow, and rashed upon his enemy, 
with a rapidity equal to the flight of an eagle. The mace falling upon the 
wheel of a chariot that was near him, dashed it to pieces; and, before 
Periander could recover it, Telemachus pierced his neck with a dart. The 
blood. which gushed in a torrent from the wound, instantly stifled his 
voice; his hand relaxed; and the reins falling upon the neck of his 
coursers, they started away with ungoverned fury. He fell from the 
chariot ; his eyes were suffused with everlasting darkness; and his coun- 
tenance, pale and disfigured, was still impressed: with the agonies of death, 
‘Telamachns was touched with pity at the sight, and immediately gave the 
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body to his attendants; reserving to himself the lion’s skin and mace as 
trophies of victory. 

He then sought Adrastus in the thickest of the battle, and overturned 5 
crowd of heroes in his way: Hileus, who had harnessed to his chariot two 
coursers, bred in the vast plains that are watered by the Ausidius, and 
scarcely.inferior to those of the sun; Demoleon, who, in Sicily, had almost 
rivalled Eryx in combats with the cestus: Crantor, who had been the host 
and the friend of Hercules, when he passed through Hesperia, to punish 
the villanies of Cacus with death: Menecrates, who, in wrestling, was said 
to have rivalled Pollux ; Hypocoon the Salapian, who, in managing the 
horse, had the grace and dexterity of Castor; the mighty hunter Euri- 
medes, who was always stained with the blood of bears and wild boars, 
that he slew upon the frozen summits of the Appennine, and who was said 
to have been so great a favourite of Diana, that she taught him the use of 
the bow herself; Nicostrates, who had conquered a giant among the rocks 
of mount Garganus, that vomited fire; and Eleanthus, who was betrothed 
to Pholoe, a youthful beauty, the daughter of the god that pours the river 
Liris from his urn. 

She had been promised, by her father, to him who should deliver her 
from a winged serpent, which was bred on the borders of the stream, and 
which an oracle had predicted should, in a few days, devour her. Eleanthus, 
for the love of Pholoe, undertook to destroy the monster, and succeeded ; 
but the fates withheld him from the fruits of his victory; and, while 
Pholoe was preparing for their union, and expecting the return of her hero 
with a tender and timid joy, she learnt that he had followed Adrastus to the 
way, and that his life was cut off by an untimely stroke. Her sighs were 
wafted to the surrounding woods and mountains, upon every gale: her eyes 
overflowed with tears; and the flowers which she had been wreathing into 
garlands were neglected: in the distraction of her grief, she accused 
heaven of injustice; but the gods beheld her with compassion, and accept- 
ing the prayers of her father, put an end to her distress. Her tears flowed 
in such abundance, that she was suddenly changed into a fountain, which 
at length mingled with the parent stream; but the waters are still bitter ; 
vo herbage blooms upon its banks; and no tree, but the cypress, refreshes 
them with a shade. 

In the mean time, Adrastus, who had learnt that Telemachus was 
spreading terror on every side, went in search of him with the utmost 
ardour and impatience. He hoped to find him an easy conquest, as he 
had yet scarcely acquired the strength of a man: the tyrant did not, how- 
ever, trust wholly to this advantage, but took with him thirty Daunians, of 
aacommon boldness, dexterity, and strength, to whom he had promised 
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great rewards for killing Telemachus in any manner. If, at this time, 
they had met, and the thirty Daunians had surrounded the chariot of the 
young hero while Adrastus had” attacked him in front, he would certainly 
have been cut off without difficulty: but Minerva turned this formidable 
band another way. 

Adrastus, thinking he distinguished the voice and figure of Telemachus 
among a crowd of combatants, that were engaged in a small hollow at the 
foot of o hill, rushed to the spot, that he might satiate his revenge: but 
instead of Telemachus, he found Nestor, who, with a feeble hand, threw 
some random shafts, that did no execution. Adrastus, in the rage of 
disappointment, would instantly have slain him, if a troop of Pylians had 
not surrounded their king. And now, # multitude of arrows obscured the 
day, and covered the contending armies like a cloud: nothing was to be 
heard but the groans of death, and the clashing armour of those that fell : 
the ground was loaded with mountains of slain, and deluged with rivers of 
blood. Mars and Bellona, attended by the infernal furies, and clothed in 
garments that dropped with gore, enjoyed the horrors of the battle, and 
animated the combatants with new fury. By these relentless deities, 
enemies to man, pity, generous valour, and mild humanity, were driven 
from the field; and slaughter, revenge, despair, and cruelty, raged amidst 
the tumult without control. Minerva, the wise and invincible, shuddered, 
and turned with horror from the scene. 

Philoctetes, in the mean time, though he walked with difficulty with the 
shafts of Hercules, limped to the assistance of Nestor with all his might : 
Adrastus, not being able to penetrate the guard of Pylians that surrounded 
him, laid many of them in the dust. He slew Etesilaus, who was so light 
of foot, that he searcely imprinted the sand; and, in his own country, left 
the rapid waves of Eurotas and Alpheus bebind him: he overthrew also 
Eutiphron, who exceeded Hylas in beauty, and Hypolitus in the chase ; 
Pterelans, who had followed Nestor to the siege of Troy, and was beloved 
by Achilles for his prowess and valour; Aristogiton, who, having bathed 
in the river Achelous, was said to have received from the deity of the 
stream, the secret gift of assuming whatever form he desired, and who had, 
indeed, a suppleness and agility, that eluded the strongest grasp; but 
Adrastus, by one stroke of his lance, rendered him motionless for ever, and 
his soul rushed from the wound with his blood. 

Nestor, who saw the bravest of his commanders fall under the cruel 
hand of Adrastus, ss ears of corn ripened into a golden harvest, fall before 
the sickle of the reaper, forgot the danger to which, tremulous and feeble 
with age, he exposed himself in vain ; his attention was wholly fixed upon 
his -son Pisistratus, whom he followed with his eye, as he was bravely 
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sustaining the party that defended his father. But now the fatal moment was 
come when Nestor was once more to feel the infelicity of having lived too long. 

Pisistratus made a stroke against Adrastus with his lance, so violent, 
that if the Daunian had not avoided it, it must have been fatal. The 
assailant having missed his blow, staggered with its foree; and before he 
could recover his position, Adrastus wounded him with a javelin in the 
belly : his bowels, in « torrent of blood, followed the weapon; his colour 
faded like a flower that is broken from its root ; his eyes became dim, and 
his voice faltered: Alceens, his governor, who fought near him, sustained 
him as he fell; and bad just time to place him in the arms of his father, 
before he expired. He looked up, and made an effort to give the last token ° 
of his tenderness; but having opened his lips to speak, the spirit issued 
with his breath. 

Nestor, now defended against Adrastus by Philoctetes, who spread carnage 
and horror round him, still supported the body of his son, and pressed it 
in an agony to his bosom. The light was now hateful to his eyes; and 
his passion burst out into exclamation and complaint: “Wretched man,” 
said he, “to have been once a father, and to have lived so long! Where- 
fore, O inexorable fates! would ye not take my life when I was chasing 
the Caledonian boar, sailing in the expedition to Colchis, or courting danger 
in the first siege of Troy? I should then have died with glory, and tasted 
no bitterness in death. I now languish with age and sorrow! I am now 
feeble and despised; I live only to suffer, and have sensibility only for 
affliction! O my son; O my dear son, Pisistratus! when I lost thy brother 
Antilochus, I had still thee to comfort me, but I now have thee no more; 
1 possess nothing, and can receive no comfort! with me all is at an end! 
and even in hope, that only solace of human misery, I have no portion; 
O my children! Antilochus and Pisistratus! I feel, this day, as if this day 
Thad lost ye both: and the first wound in my heart now bleeds afresh. 
Alas! I shall see you no more! Who shall close my eyes when I die, and 
and who shall collect my ashes for the urn! Thou hast died, O my dear 
Pisistratus! like thy brother, the death of a hero; and to die is forbidden 
only to me!” 

In this transport of grief, he would have killed himself with a javelin 
that he held in his hand: but he was prevented by those that stood by. 
The body of his son was forced from his arms; and sinking under the 
conflict, he fainted : he was carried, in a state of insensibility, to his tent ; 
where, soon after reviving, he would have returned to the combat, if he had 
not, by a gentle force, been restrained. 

In the mean time, Adrastus and Philoctetes were mutually in search of 
each other, Their eyes sparkled like those of the leopard and the lion, 
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when they fight in the plains that are watered by the Caister; their looks 
were savage, and expressed hostile fury and unrelenting vengeance: every 
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horrors of war, and increase the number of the dead: and he was still 
necessary to divine justice, for the punishment of man. 

Philoctetes, at the very moment when he was fitting the shaft against 
Adrastus, was himself wounded with a lance; the blow wus given by 
Amphimachus, a young Lucanian, more beautiful than Nireus, who, among 
all the commanders at the siege of Troy, was surpassed in person only by 
Achilles. Philoctetes, the moment he received the wound, discharged the 
arrow at Amphimachus. The weapon transfixed his heart: the lustre of 
his eyes, so beautifully black, was extinguished, and they were covered with 
the shades of death: his lips, in comparison of which, the roses, that 
Aurora scattered in the horizon, are pale, lost their colqur; and his coun- 
tenance, so blooming and lovely, became ghastly and disfigured. Philoc- 
tetes himself was touched with compassion: and, when his body lay 
weltering in his blood, and his tresses, which might have been mistaken 
for Apollo’s, were trailed in the dust, every one lamented his fall. 

Philoctetes, having slain Amphimachus, was himself obliged to retire 
from the field: he became feeble by the loss of blood: and he had exerted 
himself so much in the battle, that his old wound became painful, and 
seemed ready to break ont afresh ; for notwithstanding the divine science 
of the sons of Asculapius, the cure was not perfect. Thus exhausted, 
and ready to fall upon the heaps of slain that surrounded him, he was 
borne off by Archidamas, who excelled all the Oebalians that he brought 
with him to found the city of Petilia, in dexterity and courage, just at the 
moment when Adrastus might, with ease, have laid him dead at his feet. 
And now the tyrant found none that dared to resist him, or retard his 
victory: all his enemies were either fallen or fled; and he might justly be 
compared toa torrent, which, having overflowed its bounds, rushes on 
with tumultuous impetuosity, and sweeps away the harvest and the flock, 
the shepherd and the village together. 

Telemachus heard the shouts of the victors at a distance: and saw his 
people flying before Adrastus, with disorder and precipitation, like » timid 
hind, that, pursued by the hunter, traverses the plain, rushes through the 
forest, leaps the precipice, and plunges into the flood. A groan issued 
from his breast, and his eyes sparkled with indignation: he quitted the 
spot where he had long fought with so much danger and glory, and hasted 
to sustain his party: he advanced, covered with the blood of a multitude, 
whom he had extended in the dust; and, in his way, he gave # shout, 
that was at once heard by both armies. 

Minerva had communicated a kind of nameless terror to his voice, 
which the neighbouring mountains returned. The voice even of Mara was 
never louder in Thrace, when he called up the infernal fories, war and 
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death. The shout of Telemachus animated his people with new courage, 
and chilled his enemies with fear; Adrastus himself was moved, and 
blushed at the confusion that he felt. A thousand fatal presages thrilled 
him with secret horror; and he was actuated rather by despair than 
courage; his trembling knees thrice bent under him, and he thrice drew 
back, without knowing what be did; his countenance faded to a deadly 
pale, and a cold sweat covered his body; his voice became hollow, tremu- 
lous and interrupted; and a kind of sullen fire gleamed in his eyes, which 
appeared to be starting from their sockets, All his motions had the 
sudden violence of a convulsion, and he looked like Orestes, when be was 
possessed by the furies, He now began to believe there were gods; he 
fancied that he ‘saw them, denouncing vengeance; and that he heard a 
hollow voice issuing from the depths of hell, and calling him to everlasting 
torment. Every thing impressed him with a sense that a divine and 
invisible hand was raised against him ; and that it would crush him in its 
descent. Hope was extinguished in his breast; and his courage fled, as 
light flies when the sun plunges in the deep, and the earth is enveloped in 
the shades of night, 

Adrastus, whose tyranny would already have been too long, if the earth 
had not needed so severe a scourge; the impious Adrastus had now filled 
up the measure of his iniquity, and his hour wascome. He rushed forward 
to meet his fate, with » blind fury, with horror, remorse, indignation, and 
despair, united to inspire. At the first sight of Telemachus, he thought 
that Avernus opened at his feet, and the fiery waves of Phlegeton roared 
to receive him; he uttered a cry of terror, and his mouth continued open, 
but he was unable to speak; like a msn terrified with a frightful dream, 
who makes an effort to complain, but can articulate nothing. He dis- 
charged a lance at Telemachus, with tremor and precipitation : but Tele- 
machus, serene and fearless, as the friend of heaven, covered himself with 
his buckler ; and victory seemed to overshadow him with her- wings, and 
suspended a crown over his head; in his eye there was something that 
expressed, at once, courage and tranquillity: and such was his apparent 
superiority to danger, that he might have been taken for Minerva herself. 
He turned aside the lance that was thrown against him by Adrastus, who 
instantly drew his sword, that he might prevent Telemachus from dis- 
charging his lance in return:* Telemachus, therefore, relinquished his 
spear; and seeing the sword of Adrastus in his hand, immediately un- 
sheathed his own. 

‘When the other combatants on each side saw them thus closely engaged, 
they laid down their arms; and fixing their eyes upon them, waited, in 
silence, for the event that would determine the war. Their swords flashed 
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like the bolts of Jove, whea he thunders from the sky: and their polished 
armour resounded with the strokes. They advanced, retired, stooped, and 
sprung suddenly up; till at length closing, each seized his antagonist at the 
same moment. The clasping ivy less closely embraces the elm, than these 
combatants each other. The strength of Adrastus was undiminished; but 
that of Telemachus was not yet mature. Adrastus frequently endeavoured 
to surprise and stagger him, by a sudden and violent effort, but witbont 
success: he then endeavoured to seize his sword; but the moment he 
relinquished his grasp for that purpose, Telemachus lifted him from the 
ground, and laid him at his feet. In this dreadful moment, the wretch, 
who had so long defied the gods, betrayed an unmanly fear of death. 
He was ashamed to beg his life, yet not able to suppress his desire to 
live, he endeavoured to move Telemachus with compassion: ‘O son of 
Ulysses!” said he, “I now acknowledge that there are gods, and that the 
gods are just: their righteous retribution has overtaken me! It is mis- 
fortune only that opens our eyes to truth: I now see it, and it condemns 
me. But let an unhappy prince bring thy father, now distant from his 
country, to thy remembrance, and touch thy breast with compassion!” 

Telemachus, who kept the tyraot under him with his knee, and had 
raised the sword to despatch him, suspended the blow: ‘I fight,” said he, 
“only for victory, and for peace; not for vengeance, or for blood. Live 
then: but live, to atone for the wrongs you have committed: restore the 
dominions you have usurped; and establish justice and tranquillity upon 
the coast of Hesperia, which you have so long polluted by cruelty and 
fraud! Live from henceforth, a convert to truth and virtue! Leam from 
your defeat, that the gods are just; and that the wicked are miserable : 
that to seek happiness in violence and deceit, is to ensure disappointment ; 
and that there is no enjoyment like the constant exercise of integrity and 
benevolence! As a pledge of your sincerity, give us your son Metrodoras, 
and twelve chiefs.of your nation, for hostages, 

Telemachus then suffered Adrastus to rise; and, not suspecting his 
insincerity, offered him his hand. But the tyrant in this unguarded 
moment, perfidiously threw a short javelin at him, which he had hitherto 
kept concealed: the weapon was so keen, and thrown with such dexterity 
and strength, that it would have pierced the armour of Telemachns, if it 
had not been of divine temper; and Adrastus, being now without arms, 
placed himself, for security, behind a tree. Telemachus then cried ont, 
«Bear witness, Daunians, the victory is ours! The life of your king was 
mine, by conquest ; and it is now forfeited by treachery. We that fears 
not the gods, is afraid of death; he that fears the gods, can fear nothing 
else.” He advanced hastily towards the Daonians, as he spoke; and made 
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a sign to his people, that were on the other side of the tree, where Adrastus 
had taken refuge, to cut off his retreat. The tyrant perceiving his situa- 
tion, would have made @ desperate effort to force his way through the 
Cretans; but Telemachus rushing upon him, sudden and irresistible as the 
holt which the father of the gods launches from the summit of Olympos, 
to destroy the guilty, seized him with his victorious hand, and laid him 
prostrate in the dust; es the northern tempest levels the harvest, not yet 
ripe for the sickle, The victor was then deaf to entreaty, though the 
perfidious tyrant again attempted to abuse the goodness of his heart; he 
plunged the sword in his breast; and dismissed his soul to the flames of 
‘Tartarus, the just punishment of his crimes, 
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Argument. 


Adrastus being dead, the Daunians offer their hands to the allies in token 
of peace, and request that one of their own nation may be given them 
for a king ; Nestor being inconsolable for the losa of his son, absents 
himeelf from th’ assembly of the chiefa, where some are of opinion that 
the conquered lands should be divided among them, and allot the 
territory of Arpi to Telemachus. Telemachus rejects this offer, and 
convinces the chiefs that it is their common interest to appoint Poly- 
damas king of the Daunians, and leave them in possession of their 
country. He afterwards persuades the Dannians to bestow Arpi upon 
Diomede, who had accidentally landed upon their coast. Hostilities 
being now at an end, the allies separate, and every one returns to his 








8 soon’as Adrastus was dead, the Daunians, instead of 
deploring their defeat, and the loss of their chief, rejoiced in their deliver- 
ance ; and gave their hands to the allies, in token of peace and reconciliation, 
Metrodorus, the son of Adrastus, whom the tyrant had brought up in the 
principles of dissimulation, injustice, and cruelty, pusillanimously fied : 
‘but a slave, who had been the confidant and companion of his vices, whom 
he had enfranchised, and loaded with benefits, and to whom alone he 
trusted in his fight, thought only how he might improve the opportunity 
to his own advantage: he therefore attacked him behind, 2s he fled ; and 
having cut off his head, brought it into the camp of the allies, hoping to 
receive a great reward for a crime, which would put an end to the war! 
the allies, however, were struck with horror at the fact, and put the 
traitor to death. 

Telemachus, when he saw the head of Metrodorus, a youth of great 
beauty and excellent endowments, whom the love of pleasure and bad 
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example had corrupted, could not refrain from tears: “ What an instance,” 
said he, “of the mischief of prosperity to a young prince! The greater 
his elevation, and the keener his sensibility, the more easy and the more 
certain is his seduction from virtue! And what has now happened to 
Metrodorus, might, perhaps, have happened to me; if I had not been 
favoured by the gods with early misfortune, and the counsels of Mentor.” 

The Dauniana being assembled, required, as the only condition of peace, 
that they should be permitted to choose a king of their own nation, whose 
virtues might remove the disgrace which Adrastus had brought upon 
royalty: they were thankful to the gods, who had cut him off: they came, 
in crowds, to kiss the hand of Telemachus, as the instrument of divine 
justice; and they celebrated their defeat as a triumph. Thus, the power, 
which threatened ali Hesperia, and struck united nations with terror, fell, 
in a moment, totally and for ever! Sothe ground, that is gradually under- 
tained, in appearance maintains its stability: the slow progress of the 
work below is disregarded or despised ; nothing shakes, nothing is broken, 
and, in appearance, nothing is weak: yet the secret support is certainly, 
though insensibly destroyed ; and the moment, at last, arrives, when the 
whole falls at once into ruin, and nothing remains but an abyss, in which 
the surface, and all that covered it, is swallowed up. An illegal authority, 
however founded, is gradually subverted by fraud and cruelty: it is gazed 
at with admiration and terror, and every one trembles before it, till the 
moment when it sinks into nothing: it falls by its own weight, and it 
can rise no more; for its support is not only removed, but annihilated ; 
justice and integrity are wanting, which alone can produce confidence and 
love, 

On the next day, the chiefs of the army assembled to give the Daunians 
aking: they saw the two camps intermingled by an amity so sudden and 
unexpected, and the two armies as it were, incorporated into one, with 
infinite pleasure. Nestor, indeed, could not be present; for the death of 
his son was more than the weakness of age could support: he sunk under 
his misfortunes, in the decline of life, as a flower sinks under the showers 
of the evening, which was the glory of the field, when Aurora first gave 
the day: his eyes continually overflowed, from an inexhaustible source; 
the lenient hand of sleep closed them no more; and the soothing prospects 
of hope, in which misery itself can rejoice, were cut off. All food was 
bitter to his taste, and light was painful to his eye; he had no wish, but 
to he dismissed from life, and covered with the veil of eternal darkness. 
The voice of friendship soothed and expostulated with him in vain; for 
even kindness itself disgusted him, as the richest dainties are disgusiful 
to the sick. To soft condolence, and tender expostulation, he answered 
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only by sounds of inarticulate sorrow: yet he was sometimes heard to 
break out into passionate exclamations, alone: ‘“O Pisistratus!” he would 
say, ‘*O my son! thon callest me, and I will follow thee: thou bast made 
death welcome; and I bave no wish, but once more to behold thee upon 
the borders of the Styx!” After such burats of grief, he would pass whole 
hours in silence; except that, lifting up his eyes to heaven, groans would 
involuntarily escape him. 

In the mean time, the princes that were assembled, waited patiently for 
Telemachus, who still continued near the body of Pisistratus, 
the richest perfumes, scattering flowers over it with a: liberal hand, and 
mingling the fragrant shower with his tears: ‘‘O my dear companion,” 
said he, “can our first meeting at Pylos, our jouraey to Sparta, and our 
meeting on the coast of Hesperia, be forgotten? How many obligations 
am I under to thee! how tenderly did I Jove thee! and how faithfully wes 
my love returned! I knew thy valour; it would have rivalled the greatest 
heroes of Greece! but, alas! it has destroyed thee! It has, indeed, con- 
secrated thy name; but it has impoverished the world! We have lost 
the virtues that would have been equal to those of thy father; another 
Nestor, whose wisdom and eloquence would, in future times, have been the 
pride and admiration of Greece! That soft persuasion was already upon 
thy lips, which when Nestor speaks, is irresistible; that native simplicity 
and truth, that gentle expostulation, which sooths anger into peace; and 
that authority, which equanimity and wisdom necessarily acquire, were 
already thy own! To thy voice every ear was attentive: and every heart 
was inclined to approve thy judgment! Thy words, plain and artless, distilled 
upon the heart, as the dews of heaven distil upon the rising herbage of 
the field! In thee, how many blessings, within a few hours, did we 
possess! with thee, how many blessings have we now lost for ever! 
Pisistratus, whom, but yesterday I clasped to my breast, is now insensible 
to my friendship ; and a mournful remembrance of him is all that remains ! 
If, instead of our closing thy eyes, thou hadst closed the eyes of Nestor, 
the gods would have spared him this sight of anguish and horror, and 
he would not have been distinguished, among fathers, by unexampled 
calamity {” 

After these exclamations of tenderness and pity, Telemachus ordered 
the blood to be washed from the wounded side of Pisistratus, and the 
body to be laid upon a purple bier, Upon this bed of death, his head 
reclined, and his countenance pale, he resembled a young tree, which 
having covered the earth with its shade, and sbot np its branches to heaven, 
is cut down by the axe with an untimely stroke : it is severed at once from 
its root, and from the earth, a prolific mother, that cherishes her offspring 
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inher bosom! The branches languish, and the verdure fades! itis xo 
longer self-supported ; it falla to the ground, and its spreading honours, 
that concealed the sky, are stretched, withered, and sapless to the dust; 
it is no more a tree, but a lifeless trunk; it aspires, and is graceful no 
more! Thus fallen, and thus changed, Pisistratus was now borne to the 
funeral pile, attended by a band of Pylians, moving with a slow and 
mournful pace; their arms reversed, aud their eyes swimming in tears, 
fixed upon the ground! And now the fame ascends in ruddy spires to the 
sky: the body is quickly consumed, and the ashes deposited in # golden 
um, This urn, as an invaluable treasure, Telemachus, who superintended 
the whole, confided to Callimachus, to whom Nestor had once confided 
the son, whose remains it contained: “ Preserve,”’ said he, “these mourn- 
ful but precious relics, of one whom you tenderly loved; preserve them 
for his father; but do not give them, till he has fortitude enongh, to ask 
for them: that, which at one time exasperates sorrow, will sooth it at 
another.” 

Telemachus, having thus fulfilled the last duties to his friend, repaired 
to the assembly of the confederate princes, who, the moment they saw him, 
became silent with attention: he blushed at the deference that was paid 
him, and could not be prevailed upon to speak. The acclemations that 
followed, increased his confusion; he wished to hide himself, and now, 
for the first time, appeared to be irresolute and disconcerted. At last he 
intreated as a favour, that they would praise him no more; “Not,” says 
he, ‘because it displeases me, especially from those who are so well able 
to distinguish virtue; but because I am afraid it should please me too 
much : praise is the great corrupter of mankind ; it renders them arrogant, 
presumptuous, and vain: and ought alike to be deserved and avoided. 
Nothing is so like honest praise as flattery : tyrants, the most wicked of 
all men, are now the objects of adulation: and what pleasure can I derive 
from such tribute? Honest praise, if I am so happy to deserve it, will be 
well paid when I am absent ; and, if you believe that I have merit, you must 
also believe that I desire to be humble, and am afraid of being vain. Spare 
me, then, if you esteem me; and do not praise me, as if you thought 
praise was delightful to my ear.” 

Telemachus, having thus expressed the sentiments of his heart, took 
no farther notice of those, who still continued loud in extravagant enco-- 
miums, and his neglect soon put them to silence; for they began to fear 
that their zeal would displease him: praise, therefore, was at an end, but 
admiration increased ; for the tenderness which he had shewn to Pisiatratus, 
and the affectionate assiduity with which he had paid the last duties of a 
friend, were universally known; and the whole army was more touched 
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‘with these testimonies of sensibility and benevolence, than with all the 
prodigies of wisdom and valour that had distinguished his character with 
unrivalled lustre. ‘He is wise,” said they to each other; “and he is 
brave: he is beloved of the gods; he stands alone, the hero of our age; 
he is: more than man! but this is only wonderful, this excites no passion 
but astonishment. He is, besides, humane; be is good; he is a faithful 
and a tender friend; he is compassionate, liberal, beneficent, and devoted 
without reserve, to those who merit his affection! Of his haughtiness, 
indifference, and ferocity, nothing remains; and he is now, not the wonder 
only, but the delight of mankind! His character is now distinguished by 
useful and endearing excellence; by qualities that reach the’heart, that 
melt us with tenderness, that make us not only acknowledge, but feel his 
virtues; and would prompt us to redeem his life with our own.” 

The princes, having thus given vent to their esteem and admiration, 
proceeded to debate the necessity of giving the Daunians a king. The 
greater part of the assembly was of opinion, that the territories of Adrastus 
should be divided among them as a conquered country; and Telemachus 
was offered, as his share, the fertile country of Arpos, where Ceres pours 
out her golden treasures, Bacchus presents his delicious fruit, and the olive, 
consecrated to Minerva, pays her green tribute twice a year. “This 
country,” said they, “ought to obliterate Ithaca from your remembrance, 
its barren soil, its mean cottages, the dreary rocks of Dulichium, and the 
savage forests of Zacynthus. Think no more of your father, who has 
certainly been buried in the deep at the promontory of Caphareus, by the 
vengeance of Nauplius, and the anger of Neptune; nor of your mother, 
who must have yielded to her suitors in your absence: nor of your 
country, which the gods have not favoured like that which is now offered 
to you.” 

‘Telemachus heard them patiently, but the rocks of Thessaly and Thrace 
are not more deaf and inexorable to the complaints of despairing love, then 
the son of Ulysses to these offers. ‘I have no wish,” said he, “either 
for luxury or wealth; and why should 1 possess a wider extent of 
country, or command a greater number of men? I should only be 
more embarrassed, and less at liberty. Men of the greatest wisdom, 
end most moderate desires, have found life full of trouble; without taking 
apon them the government of others, who are restless and untractable, 
injorious, frandulent, and ungrateful. He that desires to command 
others for his own sake, without any view but to h*s own power, and 
pleasure, and glory, is a tyrant; an enemy to the gods, and a punish- 
ment to man! He, who governs mankind with justice and equity, for 
their own advantage, is rather their guardian than their lord; his trouble 
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is inconceivable; and he is far from wishing to increase it, by extending 
his authority. The shepherd, who does not riot upon the flesh of his 
fiock, who defends them from the wolf at the hazard of his life, who leads 
them to the best pasture, and watches over them night and dey, has no 
desire to increase the number of his sheep, or to seize upon those of his 
neighbour ; for this would only increase his care, by multiplying its objects. 
Though I have never governed, I have learnt from the laws, and from the 
sages by whom laws have been made, that government is an anxious and 
Jaborious task: Iam, therefore, content with Ithaca, however small, and 
however poor; and if I can reign there, with fortitnde, justice, and piety, 
T shall have no need to wish for a larger dominion, to increase my glory. 
My reign, indeed, may commence but too soon, Would to heaven, that 
my father, escaping the fury of the waves, may reign himself to the longest 
period of human life; and that, under him, I may learn to subdue my 
own passions, till I know how to restrain those of a whole nation!” 

Telemachus then addressed the assembly in these terms: “Hear, O ye 
princea! what your interest makes it my duty to declare. If you give the 
Daunians a just king, he will make them a just people: he will shew them 
the advantage of keeping their faith unbroken, and of not invading the 
territories of their neighbours; a lesson, which, under the impious 
Adrastus, they could never learn. From these people, while they are 
under the direction of a wise and good prince, you will have nothing to 
fear; if such a prince you shall give them, they will be indebted for him 
to you; and they will be indebted to you, for the peace and prosperity 
that they will enjoy under him: instead of attacking, they will bless you ; 
and both king and people will be, as it were, the work of your own hands. 
Bat, on the contrary, if you divide their country among you, the mischiefs 
I now predict, will certainly come to pass. The Daunians, pushed to 
desperation, will renew the war; they will fight in a just cause, the cause 
of liberty; and the gods, who abhor tyranny, will fight for them; if the 
gods should take part against you, first or last you must be confounded, 
and your prosperity will dissipate like a vapour; counsel and wisdom will 
be withdrawn from your chiefs, courage from your armies, and plenty from 
your country; your hope will be presumptuous, and your undertakings 
rash; you will impose silence upon those that warn you of your danger; 
and your ruin will be sudden and irretrievable: it will then be said, ‘Is 
this the mighty nation that was to give laws to the world? this, that is 
now vanquished, pursued, and trampled in the dust? Such is the desert 
of the lawless, the haughty, and the cruel: and such is the righteous 
vetribution of heaven !* 

“Consider, also, that if you undertake to divide your conquest, you will 
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‘unite all the surrounding nations against you: your alliance, which was 
formed in defence of the common liberty of Hesperia, against the nsurpa- 
tions of Adrastus, will become odious: and you will yourselves be justly 
accused of aspiring at an universal tyranny. But suppose that you should 
be victorious against the Dannians, and every other people, your snecess 
will inevitably be your ruin. This measure will disunite you: it cannot 
be taken, without a violation of those very rules, by which alone yon can 
regulate your own pretensions; it will substitute power for justice, and, 
therefore, each of you will make his power the measure of his claim. Not 
one of you will have sufficient authority over the rest, to make a peaceable 
division of the common property; and thus a new war will commence, of 
which your descendants, that are not yet born, will probably never see the 
end. Is it not better to sit down in peace, with justice and moderation, 
than to follow ambition, where all is tumult, danger, and calamity? Is 
not perfect tranquillity and blameless pleasure, a plentiful country and 
friendly neighbours, the glory that is inseparable from justice, and the 
authority that must result from an integrity, to which foreign nations refer 
their contests for decision, more desirable than the idle vanity of lawless 
conquest? I speak, O princes! without interest; I oppose your opinions 
because I love you; I tell you the truth, though I risk your displeasure : 
should the counsel of integrity be lightly rejected?” While Telemachus 
was thus speaking, with a new and irresistible authority; and the princes 
were admiring the wisdom of his counsels, in astonishment and suspense, 
@ confused noise spread through the camp, and came at last to the place 
where they were assembled. It was said, that a stranger had just landed, 
with a company of men in arms; that he was of a lofty port, and hada 
military greatness in his aspect and demeanour; that he appeared to have 
endured great adversity, aud to be superior to all sufferance. The soldiers, 
who were stationed to guard the coast, at first prepared to repulse him as 
an enemy that was invading their country; upon which he drew his sword 
with an air of intrepidity, and declared that, if he was attacked, he could 
make good his defence; but that he required only peace and hospitality. 
He then held out an olive branch as a supplicant; and desiring to be con- 
ducted to those who commanded that part of the coast, he was accordingly 
brought to the royal assembly. 

The moment after this intelligence was received, the stranger entered. 
His majestic appearance struck the whole assembly with surprise: he 
looked like the god of war, when he calls together his sanguinary 
bands upon the mountains of Thrace; and he addressed the princes in 
these terms: 

“Surely I see the guardians of mankind, assembled to defend their 
z 42 ? : 
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country, or distribute justice! Here, then, a man, pétsecuted by fortune, 
may hope to be heard? may the gods preserve you from the like calamity! 1 
am Diomede, the king of Xtolia, who wounded. 
fay Venus at the siege of Troy ; and her vengeance 
i pursues me, whithersoever I fly. Nep- 
tune, who can refuse nothing to the divine 
daughter of the sea, has given me up 
to the fury of the winds and waves; 
and I have suffered shipwreck almost 
upon every rock. Inexorable Venus 
\, bas left me no hope of again re- 
turning to my kingdom, or clasp- 
ing my family to my breast ! In 
the country where I first beheld 
ji the light, I shall behold it no 
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more: from all that is dear 
+ to me Fam severed for ever! 
Upon this unknown coast, 
after all my ship- 
wrecks, I seek only 
security and 
{ rest. Jupiter 
himself is 
the stran- 
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compassion, vouchsafe me some neglected corner of this vast country, come 
barren spot, some untrodden waste, some sandy plain, some craggy rock, 
where I may take refuge with my associates in misfortune, and build a 
little town, a sad memorial of the country we have Jost! we ask but a small 
track of such ground as is useless to you; we will be peaceful neighbours, 
‘and firm allies ; we will have no enemy, and no interest, but yours; and 
we desire no other distinction or peculiarity, than the liberty of living 
according to our own laws.” 

While Diomede was speaking, Telemachus kept his eyes fixed upon 
him ; and all the changes of passion were, by turns, expressed in his 
aspect. When the hero, at first, mentioned his long misfortunes, he 
thought this majestic stranger might be his father, and his countenance 
brightened with hope; the moment he declared himself to be Diomede, 
it faded, like a flower at the chill blast of the north; and when he com- 
plained of inexorable anger, and an offended goddess, the heart of Tele- 
machus was melted, by the remembrance of what bis father and himself 
had suffered from the same cause; the conflict was, at last, more than he 
could sustain: and, bursting into tears of grief and joy, he threw himself 
upon the neck of Diomede, and embraced him, 

“I am,” said he, “the son of Ulysses, your associate in the war; 
who, when you carried off the horses of Rhesus, was not idle. The gods 
have treated him with unrelenting severity, as they have treated you. If 
the oracles of Erebus may be believed, he is still alive; but, alas! he is not 
alive tome, I have left Ithaca to seek him; and I have now lost him, 
and my country, for ever! Judge, from my misfortunes, of my compassion 
for yours: for misfortune is the parent of pity, and so far it is an advantage, 
In this country, I am but e stranger myself; and I have, from my in- 
fancy, suffered various distress in my own. Yet, O mighty Diomede! I 
was not there ignorant of the glory you have acquired; nor am I here 
unable, O next to Achilles in courage and prowess! to procure you some 
succour. The princes which you see in this assembly, are not strangers 
to humanity ; they are sensible that, without it, there is neither virtue, 
nor courage, nor honour. The truly great become more illustrious by 
adversity ; without adversity, something is wanting in their character; 
they cannot be examples either of patience or of fortitude; when virtue 
suffers, every heart is melted, that is not insensible to virtue. Entrust, 
then, your affairs implicitly with us, to whom the gods have given you; 
we receive you as @ bounty from their hands; and shail think ourselves 
happy in the power of alleviating your distress.” 

Diomede, astonished at what he heard, fixed his eyes upon Telemachus ; 
and feeling himself moved to the heart, they embraced, as if they had been 
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Jong united by the most intimate friendship. “OQ son of the wise 
Ulysses,” said he, “how worthy art thou of such a father! Thou hast 
the same sweetness of countenance, the same graceful elocution, the same 
force of eloquence, the same elevation of sentiment, and the same rectitude 
of thought !” 

The hero was also embraced by Philoctetes; and they related their 
unfortunate adventures to each other: “You would, certainly,” said 
Philoctetez, “be glad once more to see Nestor: he has just lost his last 
surviving child, Pisistratus; and, to him, this world is now only a vale of 
tears, leading to the grave. Come with me; and comfort him: an un- 
fortunate friend is more likely than any other, to sooth his distress.” 

‘They went immediately to his tent; but grief had so much affected both 
his senses and his understanding, that he recollected Diomede with dif- 
ficulty. Diomede, at first, wept with him; and the old man felt his grief 
increased by the interview: the presence of his friend, however, soothed 
his anguish by degrees ; and it was easy to perceive, that the sense of his 
misfortunes was, in some degree, suspended by the pleasure of relating 
them, and of hearing what had befallen Diomede in return. 

In the mean time, the assembled princes consulted with ‘Telemchus, 
what was proper to be done. Telemachus advised them to bestow the 
country of Arpos upon Diomede, and to give Polydamas to the Daunians 
for their king. Polydamas was their countryman; a soldier, of whose 
eminent abilities Adrastus was jealous; and whom, therefore, he would 
never employ, lest he should share the glory of success, which he wished 
to secure to himself. Polydamas had often told him, in private, that in a 
war against united nations, his life, and the public welfare, were too much 
exposed; and would have persuaded him to treat the neighbouring states 
with more justice and equity: but men who hate truth, hate those also 
who are bold enough to speak it; they are not touched, either with their 
sincerity, their zeal, or their disinteresteduess. A deluded prosperity 
hardened the heart of Adrastus against the counsels of virtue: and the 
neglect of them afforded him, every day, a new triumph; for fraud and violence 
gave him the advantage over all his enemies. The misfortunes which 
Polydamus predicted did not happen. Adrastus despised the timid 
prudence which foresaw nothing bot difficulty and danger; Polydemas 
became at length insupportable; he was dismissed from all his employ- 
ments and left to languish in solitude and poverty. 

Polydamus was, at first, overwhelmed with this reverse of fortune: but 
at length it supplied what was waating in his character, a sense of the 
vanity of external greatness. He became wise at his own expence, and 
rejoiced that he had felt adversity; he learnt, by degrees, to suffer; to live 
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upon little; to regale with tranquillity upon truth; to cultivate the virtues 
of private life, which are infinitely more estimable than those that glitter 
in the public eye: and not to depend, for his enjoyments, upon mankind. 
He dwelt in a desert at the foot of Mount Garganus, where « rock that 
formed a kind of rude vault, sheltered him from the weather; a river that 
fell from the mountain, quenched his thirst ; and the fruit of some neigh- 
Bouring trees allayed his hunger. He had two slaves whom he employed 
to cultivate a small spot of ground; and he assisted them in their work 
with his own hands. The soil repaid his labour with usury, and he was 
in want of nothing. He had not only frait, herbs, and roots, in abun- 
dance: but most fragrant flowers of every kind. In this retirement, he 
deplored the misfortune of those nations, which the mad ambition of their 
prince pushes on to their ruin. He expected, every day, that the gods, 
who, though long-suffering, are just, would put an end to the tyranny of 
Adrastus: he thought he perceived that the more the tyrant rose in pros- 
perity, the nearer he approached to destruction: for successful imprudence, 
and absolute authority in its utmost stretch, are, to kings and kingdoms, 
the certain forercnners of a fall. Yet when he heard of the defeat and 
death of Adrastus, he expressed no joy, either in having foreseen his ruin, 
wr in being delivered from his tyranny: he was anxious only for 
his country, which he feared the conquerors might reduce to a state cf 
slavery. 

Such was the man whom Telemachus proposed to give the Daunians for 
their king. He had been some time acquainted both with his abilities and 
his virtue; for Telemachus, as he had been advised by Mentor, applied 
himself, with incessant diligence, to discover the good and bad qualities of 
all persons who had any considerable trust, whether under the allied 
princes with whom he served in the war, or among their enemies: and it 
was one of his principal employments, in every place, to discover and 
examine men who were distinguished by some singular talent or qualifica- 
tion, wherever they were to be found. 

The confederated princes were, at first, something unwilling to bestow 
the kingdom upon Polydamas, ‘We have learnt,” said they, “by fatal 
experience, that a king of the Daunians, who has a military disposition, 
end military skill, must be extremely formidable to his neighbours. 
Polydamas is a great commander, and he may bring us into great danger.” 
—It is true,” said Telemachns, “that Polydamas is acquainted with 
war; but it is also true, that he is a lover of peace; which, together, 
make the very character that our interest requires. A man who hes 
experienced the difficulties, the dangers, and the calamities of war, is much 
better qualified to avoid them, than he that knows them only by report 
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Polydamas has earnt to relish and to value the blessings of tranquillity ; 
he always condemned the enterprises of Adrastus, and foresaw the ruin in 
which they would terminate. You wil] have much more to fear from a 
weak prince, without knowledge, and without experience, than from one 
who sees all with his own eye, and determines all by his own will. The weak 
and ignorant prince will see all things with the eyes of another; either of 
some capricious favourite, or some flattering, turbulent, and ambitious 
minister; be will therefore be engaged in a war without intending it: and 
you can certainly have no dependance upon him who acts implicitly by the 
direction of others; there can be no hope that his promises will be kept; 
and yon will, in a short time, have no alternative but to destroy him, or 
suffer yourselves to be destroyed by him. Is it not, therefore, more 
advantageous, more safe, and at the same time more just and more gene- 
yous, faithfully to fulfil the trust which the Daunians have placed in you, 
and give them a king that is worthy of dominion?” 

All scruples being entirely removed by this discourse, Polydamas was 
immediately proposed to the Daunians, who waited the determination of 
the assembly with great impatience. As soon as they heard the name of 
Polydamas, they answered, “The allies have now proved the sincerity of 
their intentions, and given us a pledge of perpetual peace, by proposing a 
man of auch virtae and abilities for our king ; if they had proposed a man 
without spirit, without virtue, without knowledge, we should have con- 
eluded, that they designed only to make us weak and contemptible, by 
rendering our government corrupt; a cruel subtlety, which we could not 
have seen practised against us without a secret, but strong resentment! 
The choice of Polydamas, indeed, is a proof of nobler principles ;. for, as 
the allies have given us a king, who is incapable of doing anything incon- 
sistent with the liberty and hozour of our state, it is manifest that they 
expect nothing which can either degrade or oppress us; and on our part, 
we take the gods to witness, that if the rivers return not back to their 
sources, we will not cease to love those who have treated us with so noble 
a beneficence. May our latest posterity remember the benefits which have 
this day been conferred upon us; and renew, from generation to generation, 
the peace of the golden age of Hesperia, till time shall be no more!” 

Telemachus then proposed to the Daunians, that the plains of Arpos 
should be given to Diomede, for the settlement of a colony; “ You will lay 
this new people,” said he, ‘‘under an obligation without expense. You 
do not occupy the country in which they will settle; yet they will be 
indebted for their settlement there to you. Remember that all men should 
be united by the bands of love: thet the earth is of an extent much 
larger than they can fill; that it is necessary to have neighbours; and 
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eligible to have such neighbours as are oblige] to you for their settlement : 
nor should you be insensible to the misfortunes of a prince, to whom his 
native country is interdicted for ever. An union between him and Poly- 
damas will be immediately formed, upon mutual principles of rectitude and 
benevolence, the only principles upon which any union can be lasting ; you 
will therefore secure all the blessings of peace to yourselves; and become 
so formidable to all the neighbouring states, that none of them will attempt 
the acquisition of greatness aud power, that would be dangerous to the 
rest. As we have given to your country and people, a king that will 
procure to both the highest degree of prosperity and honour; let your 
liberality, at our request, bestow a country that you do not cultivate, upon 
a king who has an indubitable claim to your assistance.” 

The Daunians answered, that they could refuse nothing to Telemachus, 
who had given them Polydamas for a king, and they went immediately 
to seek him in his desert, that they might place him upon the throne, 
First, however, they granted the fertile plains of Arpos to Diomede, 
for a new kingdom; and their bounty to him wes extremely pleasing 
to the allies; because this colony of Greeks would powerfully assist 
them to repel the Daunians, in any future attempt to make eneroach- 
ments upon the neighbouring states, of which Adrastus had given them so 
pernicious an example. All the purposes of the alliance being now accom- 
plished, the princes drew off their forces in separate bodies ; and Telemachus 
departed with his Cretans, having first tenderly embraced his noble friend 
Diomede; then Nestor, still inconsolable for the loss of his son; and last 
Philoctetes, who possessed and deserved the arrows of Hercules. 








BOOK XXL 


Argument, 


Telemachus, at his return to Salentum, is surprised to see the country so 
well cultivated, and so little appearance of magnificence in the city. 
Mentor accounta for these alterations, and points out the principal 
causes that prevent national prosperity : he proposes the conduct and 
government of Idomeneus 28 a model : Telemachus discovers to Mentor 
his desire to marry the daughter of Idomenens, Antiope; Mentor 
approves of the choice, and assures him that ehe is designed for him by 
the gods; but that at present he should think only of returning to 
Ithaca, and delivering Penelope from her suitors. 





TELEMACHUS was now impatient to rejoin Mentor at Salentum, and te 
embark with him for Ithaca, where he hoped his father would arrive before 
him. As he approached the city, he was astonished to see that the neigh- 
bouring country which he had left almost a desert, was now in the highest 
state of cultivation; and swarmed like a hive, with the children of industry 
and labour: this change he imputed to the wisdom of Mentor, But when 
he entered the city, and perceived that its appearance was much less 
inagnificent, and that fewer hands were employed to furnish the luxuries 
of life, he was displeased; for he was naturally fond of elegance and 
43 
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splendour; his displeasure however soon gave way to other sentiments: he 
saw Idomeneus and Mentor at a distance coming to meet him; and his 
heart instantly overflowed with tenderness and joy. It was not, however, 
without some mixture of anxiety: for, notwithstanding his success in the 
expedition against Adrastus, he doubted whether his conduct, upon the 
whole, would be approved by Mentor, and endeavoured to read his senti- 
ments in his eyes as he approached. 

Idomeneus embraced Telemachus with the affection of a parent; and 
Telemachus, as soon as he was disengaged, threw himself upon the neck 
of Mentor, and burst into tears. ‘I am satisfied,” says Mentor: “you 
have, indeed, committed great faults; but they have acquainted you with 
your infirmities, and warned you of self-confidence. More advantage is 
sometimes derived from disappointment than success. Great achievements 
frequently produce contemptible vain glory, and dangerous presumption : 
but disappointments from ill-conduct make the man a censor of himself; 
and restore the wisdom which success had taken away. You are not to 
seek praise from men; but to offer it, with humility, to the gods. You 
have indeed performed noble exploits: but you must confess, that you 
were rather the instrument than the agent: were they not effected by 
powers communicated from without? and were they not frequently en- 
dangered by your precipitation and imprudence? Are you not secretly 
conscious, that Minerva exalted you into a nature superior to your own; 
and that after this transformation only, you became equal to the achieve- 
ments that you performed? Minerva suspended your passions, as Neptune 
suspends the swelling of the surge, when he commands the tempest to be 
still.” 

While Tdomeneus was gratifying his curiosity, by making various 
inquiries of the Cretans that were returned with Telemachus from the war, 
Telemachus was listening to the wisdom of Mentor. At length, looking 
round him with astonishment, ‘‘I see many alterations here,” said he, 
“of which I cannot comprehend the cause: has any misfortune happened 
to Salentum in my absence? The magnificence and splendour in which I 
left it, have disappeared. I see neither silver, nor gold, nor jewels; the 
habits of the people are plain, the buildings are smaller and more simple, 
the arts languish, and the city is become a desert.” 

“Have you observed,” replied Mentor with a smile, “the state of the 
country that lies round it ?”—*Yes,” said Telemachus, “I perceive that 
agriculture is become an honourable profession, and that there is not a 
field uncultivated.””—‘ And which is best,” replied Mentor, ‘a superb 
city abounding with marble, and silver, and gold, with a sterile and 
neglected country ; or a country in a state of high cultivation and froitful 
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as a garden, with a city where decency has taken place of pomp? A great 
city, fall of artificers, who sre employed only to effeminate the mauners, 
by furnishing the superfluities of luxury, surrounded by a poor and uncul- 
tivated country, resembles s monster with a head of enormous size, and a 
withered enervated body, without beauty, vigour, or proportion. The 
genuine strength and true riches of a kingdom consist in the number of 
people, and the plenty of provisions; and innumerable people now cover 
the whole territory of Idomeneus, which they cultivate with unwearied 
diligence and assiduity, His dominions may be considered as one town, of 
which Selentum is the centre; for the people that were wanting in the 
fields, and superfluous in the city, we have removed from the city to the 
fields: we have also brought in many foreigners; and as the produce of 
the earth will always be in proportion to the number of people that till it, 
this quiet and peaceable multitude is a much more valuable acquisition 
than a new conquest. We have expelled those arts which divert the poor 
from procuring, by agriculture, the necessaries of life; and corrupt the 
wealthy, by giving them the superfluities of luxury and pride: but we 
have done no injury to the polite arts; nor to those whe have a true 
genius for their cultivation. Idomeneus is thus become much more 
powerful than he was when you admired his magnificence ; a false splendour, 
which, by dazzling the eye, concealed such weakness and misery, as would 
in a short time have subverted his empire. He has now a much greater 
number of subjects, and he subsists them with greater facility: these 
people, inured to labour and hardship, and set above a fond and effeminate 
attachment to life, by the wise institutions of the government under which 
they live, are always ready to take the field in defence of the country 
which they have cultivated with their own hands; and the state which 
you think is in decay, will shortly be the wonder of Hesperia. 
«Remember, O my son! that there are two evils in government which 
admit of no remedy; an unequitable and despotic power in the prince, 
and a luxurious depravity of manners in the people. Princes that have 
been accustomed to consider their will only as law, and to give the reins to 
their passions, may do any thing; but their power of doing any thing is 
necessarily subverted by its own excess; their government is capriciously 
administered without maxim or principle, they are universally feared and 
flattered ; their subjects degenerate into slaves; and of these slaves, the 
number is perpetually diminishing. Who shall dare to affront them with 
truth? Who shall stem the torrent of destruction? It swells over all 
bounds; the wise fly before it, and sigh in secret over the ruins of their 
country. Some sudden and violent revolution only can reduce this enor- 
mous power within proper bounds; and by that which alone can restrain 
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it, it is frequently destroyed. Nothing is so certain a presage of irremediable 
destruction, as authority pushed to excess; it is like a bow that is over- 
bent, which, if not relaxed, will suddenly fly to pieces: and who shall 
venture to relax it? This excessive, this fatal, but flattering power, has 
been once the ruin of Idomeneus; he was dethroned, but not wndeceived : 
and of that-power, which, as it is not intended for mankind, can be 
assumed only to their ruin, he would still have been the dupe, if the gods 
had not sent us hither for his deliverance: and, after all, events, scarce 
less than miracles, have been necessary to open his eyes. 

The other incurable evil is luxury. As the prince is corrupted by an 
excess of power, the people are corrupted by luxury. It has been said, 
indeed, that luxury feeds the poor at the expence of the rich: but certainly 
the poor may be subsisted by useful employments ; ifthey apply themselves 
to multiply the products of the earth, they will be under no necessity to 
corrupt the rich by the refinements of luxury. A deviation from the sim- 
plicity of nature is sometimes so general, that a whole nation considers the 
most trifling superfluities as the necessaries of life; these factitious neces- 
saries multiply every day ; and people can no longer subsist without things 
which thirty years before had never been in being. This luxury is called 
taste, improvement, and politeness; and though a vice which superinduces 
almost every other, it is cultivated and commended as a virtue. Its con- 
tagion spreads from the prince to the meanest of his people: the royal 
family imitate the magnificence of the king; the nobles, that of the 
royal family ; the middle class, that of the nobles; for who makes a just 
estimation of himself? and the poor would intrude upon the class above 
them. Every one lives above his condition; some from ostentation, and 
to glory in their wealth; some from a false shame, and to conceal their 
poverty. Even those who discover the mischief of this general folly, want 
fortitude to set the examples of reformation: all conditions are confounded, 
and the nation is undone. A desire of gain to support this idle expence, 
taints by degrees the purest minds; wealth is the only object of desire, 
and poverty the only mark of disgrace. You may have learning, talents, 
and virtue: you may diffuse knowledge, you may win battles, save your 
country, and secrifice your interest; and after all, if your merit is not set 
off by the glitter of fashionable expence, you will sink into obscurity and 
contempt. Even those who are without money, will not appear to want 
it; they live at the same expence es if they had it; they borrow, they 
cheat, and practice a thousand seandalous expedients to procure it: and 
who shall apply 4 remedy to these evils? New laws must be instituted, 
and the taste and habit of the whole nation must be changed: and who is 
equal to such an undertaking, but be who is at once a philosopher and a 
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prince; who, by the example of his own decency and movleration, can 
shame the fools that are fond of ostentation and parade, and keep the wise 
in countenance, who would rejoice to be encouraged in an honest frugality.” 

Telemachus, while he listened to this discourse, perceived the delusions 
of his mind to vanish, like a man that wakes from adream. He was 
now conscious to truth; and his heart was transformed to its image, as 
marble to the idea of the sculptor, when he gives it the features, the 
attitude, and almost the softness of life. At first he made no reply; but 
while he recollected what he had heard, he attentively reviewed the altera- 
tions that had been made in the city. 

At length, turning to Mentor, “You have,” said he, “made Idome- 
neus one of the wisest princes upon earth; I no longer know either him or 
his people. I am now convinced that your achievements here are much 
greater than ours in the field. The success of war is, in 2 great degree, 
the effect of personal prowess and chance: and the commander must 
always share the glory of conquest with his men: but your work is properly 
and exclusively your own: you have alone opposed a whole nation and its 
prince; and you have corrected the manners and principles of both. The 
success of war is always fatal and horrid: but all here is the work of 
celestial wisdom ; all is gentle, pure, and lovely ; all indicates an authority 
more than human. When man is desirous of glory, why does he not seek 
it by works of benevolence like these? O how false are their notions of 
glory, who hope to acquire it by ravaging the earth, and destroying 
mankind!” At this exclamation of Telemachus, Mentor felt a secret joy, 
that brightened in his countenance ; for it convinced him, that his pupil 
had reduced the value of conquest and triumph to their true standard, at 
an age when it would have been but natural to over-rate the glory he had 
acquired, 

“It is true,” replied Mentor, after a pause, “all that Idomenens has 
done here is right, and deserves commendation ; but he may do still better. 
He has now brought his passions under subjection; and he applies himself 
to the government of his people upon just principles: but he has still 
great faults, which seem to be the progeny of faults that are past, When 
we make an effort to leave familiar vices, they seem to follow us; bad 
habits, relaxation of mind, inveterate errors, and strong prejudices long 
remain. Happy are those who never deviated into error; for their 
rectitude, and theirs only, can be uniform and constant. The gods, O 
Telemachus! require more from you than from Idomeneus; because you 
have been made acquainted with truth from your earliest infancy; and 
have never been exposed to the seduction of unbounded prosperity. 

“Ydomeneus,” continued Mentor, “is by no means deficient, either in 
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penetration or knowledge; but he wastes his abilities upon little things ; 
he is too much busied upon parts to comprehend the whole; and he 
arranges atoms, instead of conceiving a system. The proof of abilities in 
a king, as the supreme governor of others, does not consist in doing every 
thing himeelf: to attempt it is a poor ambition; and to suppose that 
others will believe it can be done, an idle hope. In government, the king 
should not be the body, but the soul; by his influence, and under his 
direction, the hands should operate, and the feet should walk: he should 
conceive what is to be done, but he should appoint others to do it; his 
abilities will appear in the conception of his designs, and the choice of his 
instruments. He should never stoop to their function, nor suffer them to 
aspire to his: neither should he trust them implicitly ; he ought to examine 
their proceedings, and be equally able to detect a want of judgment or inte- 
grity. He governs well who discerns the various characters and abilities of 
men and employs them to administer government, under him, in departments 
that are exactly suited to their talents. The perfection of supreme govern- 
ment consists in the governing of those that govern: he that presides, should 
try, restrain, and correct them ; he should encourage, raise, change, and dis- 
place them ; he should keep them for ever in his eye, and in his hand: but, to 
make the minute particulars of their subordinate departments objects of 
personal application, indicates meanness and suspicion: and fills the mind 
with petty anxieties, that Jeave it neither time nor liberty for designs, that 
are worthy of royal attention. To form great designs, all must be freedom 
and tranquillity : no intricacies of business must embarrass or perplex, no 
subordinate objects must divide the attention. A mind that is exhausted 
upon minute particulars, resembles the lees of wine, that have neither 
flayour nor strength: and a king, that busies himself in doing the duty of 
his servants, is always determined by present appearances, and never 
extends his view to futurity; he is always absorbed by the business of 
the day that is passing over him; and this being his only object, acquires 
an undue importance, which, if compared with others, it would lose. The 
mind that admits but one object at a time, must naturally contract; and 
it is impossible to judge well of any affair, without considering many, 
comparing them with each other, and ranging them in a certain order, by 
which their relative importance will appear. He that neglects this rule 
in government, resembles a musician, who should content himself with 
the discovery of melodious tones, one by one, and never think of com- 
Dining or harmonizing them into music, which would not only gratify the 
ear, but affect the heart. Or he may be compared to an architect, who 
should fancy the powers of his art exhausted, by heaping together large 
colamns, aud great quantities of stoue curiously carved, without considering 
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the proportion of his building, or the arrangement of his ornaments: 
such an artist, when he was building a saloon, would not reflect, that a 
suitable staircase should be added; and when he was busy upon the body 
of the building, he would forget the court-yard, and the portal: his work 
would be nothing more, than a confused assemblage of parts, not suited to 
each other, not concurring to form a whole; such a work would be so far 
from doing him honour, that it would be a perpetual monument of disgrace ; 
it would shew, that his range of thought was not sufficient to include all 
the parts of his design at once, that his mind was contracted, and his 
genius subordinate ; for he that sees only from part to part, is fit only to 
execute the designs of another. Be assured, my dear Telemachus, that 
the government of a kingdom requires a certain harmony like music, and 
just proportions like architecture. 

“If you will give me leave to carry on the parallel between these arta 
and government, I can easily make you comprehend the inferiority of 
those, who administer government by parts, and not as awhole. He that 
sings particular parts in a concert, however great his skill, or excellent his 
voice, is still but a singer; he who regulates all the parts, and conducts 
the whole, is the master of music: so, he that fashions the columns, and 
carries up the side of a building, is no more than a mason: but he who 
has designed the whole, and whose mind sees all the relations of part to 
part, is the architect. Those, therefore, who are most busy, who dispatch 
the greatest number of affairs, can least be said to govern; they are inferior 
workmen: the presiding mind, the genius that governs the state, is he, 
who doing nothing, causes all to be done; who meditstes and contrives : 
who looks forward to the future, and back to the past; who sees relative 
proportions, arranges all things in order, and provides for remote con- 
tingencies; who keeps himself in perpetual exercise, to wrestle with 
fortune, as the swimmer struggles with a torrent; and whose mind is night 
and day upon the stretch, that anticipating all events, nothing may be left 
to chance. 

“Do you think, my dear Telemachus, that « great painter is incessantly 
toiling, that he may despatch his work with the greater expedition? No; 
such drudgery and constraint would quench all the fire of imagination; he 
would no longer work like a genius; for the genius works as he is impelled 
by the power of fancy, in sudden, vigorous, but irregular sallies. Does 
the genius grind his colours, or prepare his pencils? No; he leaves 
that to others that are as yet in the rudiments of his art; he reserves 
himself for the labours of the mind ; be transfers his ideas to the canvass, 
in some bold and glowing stroke, which give dignity to his figures, and 
animate them not only with life, but passion. His mind teems with the 
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thoughts and sentiments of the heroes he is to represent; he is carried 
back to the ages in which they lived, and is present to the circumstances 
they were placed in. But, with this fervid enthusiasm, he possesses also a 
judgment, that restrains and regulates it ; so that his whole work, however 
bold and animated, is perfectly consonant to propriety and truth, And 
can it be imagined, that less elevation of genius, less effort of thought, is 
necessary to make a great king, than a good painter? Let us therefore 
conclude, that the province of king is to think;.to form great designs ; 
and to make choice of men properly qualified to carry them into execu- 
tion.” 

“I think,” said Telemachus, “that I perfectly comprehend your mean- 
ing: but, surely, a king who leaves the dispatch of public business to 
others, will be often imposed upon.” —“ You impose upon yourself,” replied 
Mentor: ‘a general knowledge of government will always secure him 
against imposition. Those who are not acquainted with radical principles, 
and have not sagacity to discern the talents and characters of men, are 
always seeking their way, like men in the dark. If these, indeed, escape 
imposition, it is by chance: for they have not a clear and perfect know- 
ledge of what they seek, nor in what direction they should move to find it : 
their knowledge is just sufficient to excite suspicion; and they are rather 
suspicious of integrity that opposes them with truth, than of fraud that 
seduces them by flattery. Those, on the contrary, who know the princi- 
ples of government, and can distinguish the characters of men, know what 
is to be expected from them, and how to obtain it: they know, at least, 
whether the persons they employ are, in general, proper instruments to 
execute their designs; and whether they conceive and adopt their views, 
with sufficient precision and abilities to carry them into effect. Besides, 
as their attention is not divided by embarrassing particulars, they keep the 
great object steadily in view; and can always judge whether they deviate 
or approach it: if they are sometimes deceived, it is in accidental and 
trifling matters, that are not essential to the principal design. They are 
also superior to little jealonsies, which are always marks of a narrow mind, 
and groveling disposition; they know, that in great affairs, they mast in 
some particulars be deceived, because they are obliged to make use of men, 
and men are often deceitful; and more is lost by the delay and irresolution 
which arises from want of confidence in those who must be employed, than 
from petty frauds, by which that confidence is abused. He is compara- 
tively happy who is disappointed only in affairs of small moment: the 
great work may go on with success; and it is about this only, that a great 
man ought to be solicitous. Fraud, indeed, should be severely punished 
when it is discovered: but he that would not be deceived in matters of 
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importance, must in trifles be content to be deceived. An artificer, in his 
work-room, sees every thing with his own eye, and does every thing with 
his own hand ; but a king who presides over a great nation, can neither see 
all, nor do all: he ought, indeed, todo nothing himaelf, but what another 
cannot do under him; and to see nothing that is not essential to some 
determination of great importance. 

“You, Telemachus,” continued Mentor, “are a favourite of the gods; 
and it is their pleasure to distinguish your reign by wisdom. All that you 
see here, is done less for the glory of Idomencus, than for your instruction : 
and if your virtues correspond with the designs of heaven, the wise insti- 
tutions thet you admire in Salentum, are but as shadows to the substance, 
in comparison of what you will one day do in Ithaca, But Idomeneus has 
aow prepared a ship for our departure ; snd itis time that we should think 
of quitting the coast of Hesperia.” 

At the mention of their departure, Telemachus opened his heart to his 
friend, with respect to an attachment, which made it impossible for him 
to leave Salentum without regret. The secret, however, cost him some 
pain: ‘ You will blame me, perhaps,” said he, “for yielding too easily to 
impressions of love, in the countries through which I pass; but my heart 
would always reproach me, if I should hide from you the passion that I 
have conceived for Antiope, the daughter of Kdomeneus. This, my dear 
Mentor, is not a blind impulse, like that which you taught me to sarmount 
in the island of Calypso. I know thet the wound which my heart 
received from Encharis, was deep ; neither time nor absence can efface her 
image from my heart; and I cannot even now pronounce her name 
without emotion. After such experience of my weakness, I must be 
diffident of myself: yet what I feel for Antiope, is wholly different from 
what I felt for Eucharis: it is not the tumultuous desire of passion ; it is 
the calm complacency of reason, a tender approbation and esteem. I 
desire her as the sister of my soul, my friend and companion for life; and 
if the gods shall ever restore my father to me, and I am permitted to 
choose, my fate and the fate of Antiope shall be one. The charms that 
have attached me to Antiope, are the glowing modesty of her countenance; 
her silent diffidence and sweet reserve; her constant attention to tapestry, 
embroidery, or some other useful and elegant employment : her diligence 
in the management of her father's household, since the death of her mother: 
her contempt of excessive finery in her dress: and her total forgetfulness, 
or rather ignorance, of her beauty. When, at the command of Idomenena, 
she leads the dance, with the beauties of Crete, to the soft sound of the 
flute, she might be well taken for Venus, the queen of smiles, with the 
graces in her train. When he takes her with him te the chase, she 
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discovers such skill in the bow, and such dignity of deportment, as distin- 
guish Diana, when she is surrounded by her nymphs. Of this superiority 
she alone is ignorant, while every eye remarks it with admiration. When 
she enters a temple with sacred offerings to the god, she might herself be 





taken for the divinity of the place; with what devotion and awe she 
presents her gifts, and propitiates the gods, when some crime is to be 
expiated, or some fatal omen averted! And when she appears with a 
golden needle in her band, surrounded by the virgins of her train, we are 
tempted to believe that Minerva has descended, in a human form, to the 
earth, and is teaching the polite arts to mankind. She encourages others 
to diligence by her example: she sweetens labour, and suspends weariness 
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by the melody of her voice, when she sings the mysterious history of the 
gods; and she excels the most exquisite painters in the elegance of her 
embroidery. How happy the man whom Hymen shall unite with her by 
a gentle band! What can he suffer but her loss? what can he fear, but 
to survive her? 

“But I take the gods to witness, my dear Mentor, that I am ready to 
depart. I shall love Antiope for ever; but she shal! not delay my return 
to Ithaca a moment. If another shall possess her, I shall be wretched ; 
yet I will leave her, Although 1 know that I may lose her by absence, I 
will not mention my love either to her or to her father; for I ought to 
conceal it in my bosom from all but you, till Ulysses, again seated upon 
his throne, shall permit me to reveal it. Judge then, my dear Mentor, 
how much my attachment to Antiope differs from that passion for 
Eucharis, by which you remember both my virtue and reason to have been 
overborne.” 

“I am sensible of this difference,” said Mentor : “ Antiope is all gentle- 
ness, prudence, and simplicity : her hands do not despise labour ; she looks 
forward with a provident forecast; she provides for contingencies; she 
dispatches pressing business with silent expedition; she is always busy, 
but never confused; for everything is referred to its proper time and 
place. The elegant regularity of her father’s household is her glory; a 
nobler distinction than youth and beauty! Though the whole is submitted 
to her management, and it is her province to reprove, to deny, to spare, 
which make almost every other woman hated, she is yet beloved by the whole 
house ; for she discovers neither passion, nor obstinacy, nor levity, nor 
caprice, which are so often blemishes in the sex; a glance of her eye is a 
sufficient command, and every one obeys from an unwillingness to displease 
her. She gives particular directions, with exactness and precision ; and 
commands nothing that cannot be executed: there is kindness even in her 
reproof; aad she encourages to amendment, while she blames for mis- 
conduct. She is the solace of her father’s fatigue and care; and to her 
his mind retreats for rest; as a traveller, fainting with heat in the snmmer’s 
sun, retreats to the shade of a grove, and reposes in luxurious ease, upon 
the downy turf. Antiope is, indeed, a treasure that would repay the most dis- 
tant and laborious search. Her mind, no more than her body, is dishonoured 
by trifling ornaments: her imagination is lively, but not uncontrolled ; 
she speaks only when it is improper to refrain: and in her speech there is 
an artless grace, a soft but irresistible persuasion ; all listen in silence, and 
she blushes with confusion: the deference and attention with which she 
is heard, make it difficult for her modesty not to suppress what she 
intended to say. We have, indeed, heard her speak but seldom ; yet you 
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once heard her upon an occasion, which I am sure you cannot forget. She 
was one day sent for by her father, when he was about to punish one of 
his slaves with exemplary severity: she appeared with her head modestly 
reclined, and her face covered with a long veil: she spoke, but she said ne 
more than was just necessary to appease his anger. At first she seemed 
to take part in his resentment: she then softened it by insensible degrees: 
at last she insinuated an apology for the offender; and without wounding 
the king, by the mortifying sense of excessive anger, she kindled in his 
bosom sentiments of justice and compassion; the tumult of his mind sub- 
sided under an easy, but irresistible influence, as the yielding waves 
insensibly lose their undulation, when hoary Nereus is soothed into peace 
by the gentle blandishments of his daughter Thetis. Thus will the heart 
of s husband one day correspond with the influence of Antiope, though 
she assumes no authority, nor takes advantage of her charms; as the lute 
now answers to lier touch, when she wakes it to the tenderest strains. 
Antiope is indeed worthy of your affection, and she is intended for you by 
the gods; but though. your love for her is justified by reason, you must 
wait till she is given you by Ulysses. I commend you for having con- 
cealed your sentiments; and I may now tell you, that if you had made 
any propositions to Antiope, they would have been rejected, and you would 
have forfeited her esteem she will enter into no engagement, but leaves her- 
eelf wholly to the disposal of her father. He that hopes'to be her husband, 
must reverence the gods, and fulfil every duty to man. I have observed, 
and has it not been observed by you? that she is lesa seen, and that her 
eyes are more frequently fixed upon the ground, than before your expedition. 
She is not a stranger to any of your achievements in the war; she is 
acquainted with your birth and your adventures; and she knows the 
endowments which you have received from the gods: this knowledge has 
increased her reserve. Let us then depart for Ithaca: my task will be 
accomplished, when I have assisted you to find your father, and put you 
in a condition to obtain such a wife, es might have increased the felicity of 
the golden age. If Antiope, a royal virgin, the daughter of Idomeneus, 
king of Salentam, was a keeper of sheep upon the bleak summit of mount 
Algidus, the possession of Antiope would still be happiness and honour.” 
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Argument, 


Idemeneus, fearing the departure of his guests, proposes several ew: bar- 
rassing affairs to Mentor, and assures bim that without his assistance 
they cannot be adjusted. Mentor lays down general principles for his 
conduct, but continues eteady in his purpose of departing with Telema- 
chus for Ithaca. Idomeneus tries another expedient to detain them: 
he encourages the passion of Telemachus for Antiope, and engages him 
and Mentor in a hunting party with his daughter ; she is in the utmost 
danger from a wild boar, but is delivered by Telemachus: he feels 
great reluctance to Jeave her, and has not fortitude to bid Idemencus 
farewell: being encouraged by Mentor, he surmounts his difficalties, 
and embarks for his country. 











pomENEvS, who dreaded the departure of Telema- 
chus and Mentor, formed many pretences to delay 
them. He told Mentor, that be could not, without 
his assistance, determine a dispute which had arisen 
between Diophanes, a priest of Japiter Conservator, and Heliodorus, a priest 
of Apollo, concerning the omens that were to be drawn from the flight of 
Lirds and the entrails of victims.” —“ And why,” said Mentor, “should 
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you concern yourself about sacred things? Leave questions of religion to 
be decided by the Etrurians, who have preserved the most ancient oracles 
by tradition, and who are by inspiration interpreters of the gods to men. 
Employ your authority only to suppress these disputes in the beginning ; 
act with perfect neutrality while they continue; and content yourself 
with supporting the decision, when it shall be made. Remember that 
kings ought to submit to religion, and not make it: religion is from the 
gods, and above regalauthority. If kings concern themselves with religion, 
they do not protect it as a divine institution, but degrade it to a mere 
instrument of state policy. The power of kings is so great, and that of 
others so little, that religion would be in danger of becoming just what 
the sovereign would wish to make it, if he should undertake to determine 
any question about its doctrines or duties. Leave, then, the decision of 
these questions, implicitly, to the friends of the gods; and exert your 
authority only against those who will not conform to their determination 
when it is made.” 

Idomeneus then complained of the perplexity he suffered, from the great 
number of cases between private persons, which he was pressed, with great 
importunity to decide. <‘‘Decide,” said Mentor; ‘all new questions of 
right, by which some general maxim of jurisprudence will be established, 
or some precedent given for the explanation of laws already in force: but do 
not take upon you to determine all questions of private property: they would 
overwhelm and embarrass you, by their variety and number ; justice would 
necessarily be delayed for your single decision; and all subordinate magis- 
trates would become useless. You would be overwhelmed and confounded ; 
the regulation of petty affairs, would leave you neither time nor thought, 
for business of importance ; and, after all, petty affairs would not be regu- 
luted. Avoid, therefore, a state of such disadvantage and perplexity ; 
refer private disputes to subordinate judges; and do nothing yourself, but 
what others cannot do for you: you then, and then only, fulfil the duties 
of aking.”—*But,” said Idomeneus, “there are many persons of high 
birth about me, who have followed my fortunes, and lost great possessions 
in my service; these persons seek some kind of recompence for their losses, 
by obtaining certain young women of great wealth in marriage: they urge 
me, with incessant importunity, to interpose in their behalf; and a single 
word from me would ensure them success.” 

It is true,” said Mentor, “a single word from you would be sufficient ; 
but that single word would cost you too dear. Would you deprive fathers 
and mothers of the liberty and consolation of choosing their sons-in-law, 
and consequently, their heirs? This, surely, would reduce them to the 
severest and most abject slavery, and make you answerable for all the 
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domestic evila of your people. Marriage, at the best, is not the conch ot 
unmingled delight; and why should you scatter new thorns among the 
down? If you have faithful servants to reward, distribute among them some 
‘unappropriated lands; and give them, besides, rank and honours suited to 
their merits and condition : if more still is necessary, add tu these pecuniary 
gtatifications from your treasury; and make good the deficiency by 
retrenching your expence ; but never think of paying your own debts with 
the property of others; much less, with property transferred in violation 
of the most sacred Tights, by giving a daughter in marriage, without the 
consent of her parents.” 

This difficulty being removed, Idomeneus immediately proposed another. 
“The Sibarites,”’ said he, “complain that certain districts, which we have 
given, as uncultivated lands, amongst the strangers whom we have drawn 
to Salentum, belong to them. Must I admit this claim? and shail I 
not encourage other nations, to make demands upon our territory, if I do?” 

“The Sibarites,” said Mentor, “should not be implicity believed in 
their own cause: nor is it just to believe you implicitly in yours.”— 
“Upon whose testimony will you then depend?” said Idomeneus. ‘Upon 
that of neither of the parties,’”’ replied Mentor: ‘some neighbouring nation, 
that cannot be suspected of partiality to either, must determine between 
you. The Sipontines are such a nation; they have no interest that is 
incompatible with yours”—‘ But am I obliged,” said Idomeneus, “to 
submit to an empire? Am I not a sovereign prince? and is a sovereign 
prince to leave the extent of his dominions, to the decision of foreigners.” 

« If you resolve to keep the lands in question,” answered Mentor, “you 
must suppose that your claim is good: if the Sibarites insist upon a restor- 
ation, they must, on their part, suppose their right to be incontestible. Your 
opinions being thus opposite, the difference must either be accommodated 
by an umpire mutually chosen, or decided by force of arms: there is 
no medium, If you should enter a country, inhabited by people who had 
neither judge nor magistrate, and among whom, every family assumed a 
right of determining differences with a neighbouring family by violence, 
would you not deplore their misfortune, and think with horror of the 
dreadful confusion which must arise from every man’s being armed against 
his fellow? Can you then believe, that the gods would look with less 
horror upon the earth, of which all the inhabitants may be considered as 
one people, if every nation, which is but a more numerous family, should 
assume the right of determining, by violence, all differences with 2 neigh- 
bouring nation? An individual, who possesses his field as an inheritance 
from his ancestors, depends wholly upon the authority of the laws, and the 
judgment of the magistrate, for the security of his property; and would be 
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severely punished, as guilty of sedition, if he should endeavour to secure, 
by force, what was given him by right: do you then believe that kings are 
at liberty to support their pretensions by violence, without having frst 
tried what could be done by expedients, more consonant to reason and 
humanity? Is not justice yet more sacred and inviolable, as an attribute of 
kings, when it has whole nations for its object, than as a private virtue in an 
individual, when it relates to a ploughed field? Is he a villain and a robber 
who seizes only a few acres, and is he just, is he a hero, who wrests whole 
provinces from their possessor? If men are subject to prejudice, partiality, 
and error, with respect to the trifling concerns of property, is it probable 
that they should be less influenced by such motives, in affairs of state? 
Should we rely upon our own jutigment, where it is most likely to be 
biassed by passion? and should not error be most dreaded, where its con- 
sequences will be most fatal? The mistake of a prince with respect to his 
own pretensions, is the cause of ravage, famine, and massacres of irre- 
parable loss to the present generation ; and of such depravation of manners, 
ea may extend calamity to the end of time. A king knows that he is 
always surrounded by flatterers: should he not therefore suppose, that, 
upon such occasions, he will be flattered? If he leaves his differences to 
arbitration, he shows himself candid, equitable, and dispassionate; he 
states the reasons upon which his claim is founded; the umpire is an 
amicable mediator, not @ rigorous judge; and though his determinations 
do not compel implicit obedience, yet the greatest deference should be paid 
to them: he does not pronounce sentence like a judge, from whose 
authority there is no appeal: but he proposes expedients; and, by his 
advice, the parties make mutual concessions, for the preservation of peace. 
If war is, at last, inevitable, notwithstanding the king’s utmost endeavours 
to avoid it, he will, at least, have secured the testimony of a good conscience, 
the esteem of his neighbours, and the protection of the gods.” Idomeneus 
felt the force of this reasoning; and consented, that the Sipontines should 
mediate between him and the Sibarites. 

The king, finding these expedients to prevent the departure of the two 
strangers ineffectual, endeavoured to detain him bya strongertie. He had 
observed the attachment of Telemachus to Antiope: and he hoped, that, 
by strengthening this, he might accomplish his purpose. When he gave 
an entertainment, therefore, he frequently commanded his daughter to 
sing; she obeyed, from s sense of duty; but it was with such regret and 
confusion, as made it easy to perceive how much she suffered by her 
obedience. Idomeneus went so far, as to intimate his desire, that the sub- 
ject of her song might be the victory which had been obtained over the 
Daunians and Adrastus; but she could not be prevailed upon to sing the 
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praises of Telemachus: she declined it with modest respect, and her father 
thought fit to sequiesce. There was something in her voice inexpressibly 
tender and sweet ; Telemachus felt all its power, and his emotion was too 
great to be concealed. Idomeneus remarked it with pleasure; but Tele- 
machus appeared not to perceive his design: he could not quench the 
sensibility of passion, but reason precludes its effects. He was no longer 
that Telemachus, whom love, the tyrant of the mind, had once held cap- 
tive in the island of Calypso ; while Antiope sung, he was silent; and, as 
soon as the song was over, he turned the conversation to some other 
subject. 

The king, being again disappointed, resolved to give his daughter the 
Pleasure of 2 great hunting match. She declined the sport, and entreated 
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with tears to be left behind; but the commands of Idomeneus were 
peremptory, and she was obliged to obey. She was mounted upon a fiery 
steed, which, like those that Castor had trained to war, disdained the 
ground, and was impatient of the rein; yet she governed him with such 
easy negligence, that he seemed to move by the secret impulse of her will. 
A train of virgins followed her with that ardour which is the distinction 
and felicity of youth; and she might have been taken for Diana with ber 
nymphs. The king followed her incessantly with his eye; and while he 
gazed upon his child, forgot the past misfortunes of his life: she fixed also 
the attention of Telemachus, who was more touched with her modesty, 
than with the graces of her person, or her dexterity in the field. 

The dogs gave chase to a wild boar of an enormous size. He was more 
furious than that of Calydon; the bristles of his back were as rigid as 
iron, and as sharp and long as a dart; his eyes seemed to sparkle with 
fire, and to be suffused with blood; his breath was heard at a remote 
distance, like the hoarse murmurs of rebellious winds, when Holus recals 
them to his cave, that the tempest may cease: his long tusks were crooked 
like a sickle, nor could the trees of the forest stand before them. He gored 
all the dogs that had courage to approach him; and the boldest hunters 
that pursued him, were afraid he should be overtaken: yet Antiope, who, 
in the course, was swifter than the wind, came up and attacked him; she 
threw a javelin at him, which wounded him in the shoulder; the blood 
gushed out in a torrent, and he turned upon his adversary with new fury. 
The hofse of Antiope, however bold and spirited, shuddered and drew 
back: the monster then rushed against him; and the shock was like that 
of the ponderous engines, that overturn the bulwarks of the strongest city : 
the horse could not sustain it, and fell. Antiope was now upon the 
ground, in a situation that left her no power to avoid the tusks of the 
furious animal, whom she had provoked: but Telemachus, whose atteation 
had been engrossed by her danger, was already dismounted; and with a 
rapidity searce less than that of lightning, threw himself between her and 
the boar that was foaming to revenge his wound: the prince instantly 
plunged a hunting spear in his body; and the horrid monster fell, 
agonized with fury, to the ground. 

‘Telemachus cut off the head, which astonished che hunters, and was 
still terrible when nearly viewed: he presented it immedia:ely to Antiope, 
who blushed, and consulted the eyes of Idomeneus, to know what she 
should do. Idomeneus, who had been terrified at her denger, and was 
now transported with joy at her deliverance, made a sign that she should 
accept the present ; she took it, therefore, with an elegant acknowledgment ; 
«T receive from you with gratitude,” said she, ‘‘a more valuable gift; I] am 
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indebted to you for my life.’ The moment she had spoken, she feared 
he had said toso much, and fixed her eyes upon the ground. Telemachus, 
who perceived her confusion, could only reply, “How happy is the son 
of Ulysses, to have preserved a life so precious! How much more happy, 
if he could unite it with his own?” Antiope made no answer, but mixed 
hastily with her young companions, and immediately remounted her horse. 

Idomeneus would immediately have promised his daughter to Telemachus, 
but he hoped, that, in a state of uncertainty, his passion would still 
increase, and that the hope of ensuring his marriage, would prevent his 
departure from Salentum. Such were the principles upon which Idome- 
neus reasoned; but the gods deride and disappoint the wisdom of men; 
the very project that was formed to detain Telemachus, hastened his 
departure. The tumult of Jove, and hope, and fear, which he now felt in 
his breast, made him justly distrust his resolution: Mentor laboured with 
double diligence, to revive his desire of returning to Ithaca; and the 
vessel being now ready, he also pressed Idomeneus to dismiss them. Thus, 
the life of Telemachus being every moment regulated by the wisdom of 
Mentor, with a view to the consummation of his glory, he was suffered to 
remain no longer at any place, than was necessary to exercise his virtues, 
and add experience to knowledge. 

Mentor, as soon as Telemachus arrived, had given orders that the vessel 
should be got ready. Idomeneus had seen the preparations with inexpres- 
sible regret ; and-when he perceived that the guests,. from whom he had 
derived advantages so numerous and important, could be detafhed no 
longer, he gave himself up to melancholy and despair: he shut himself up 
in the innermost recesses of his palace; and endeavoured to sooth his 
anguish, by venting it in sighs and tears; he forgot that nature was to be 
sustained with food, and no interval of tranquillity was bestowed by sleep: 
his health gradually declined, and the secret anxiety of his heart consumed 
him: he withered, like a stately tree which covers the earth with its shadow, 
but is gnawed by a worm at the root: the winds in their fury may have 
attacked it in vain: the earth may have nourished it with delight; and it 
may have been spared, in reverence, by the axe: but if the latent mischief 
is not discovered, it will fade; its leaves, which are its honours, will be 
scattered in the dust; and the trunk and branches only, rifted and sapless, 
will remain. Such, in appearance, was Idomeneus, the victim of inconso- 
lable grief. 

Telemachus was tenderly affected at his distress, but did not dare to 
speak to him: he dreaded the day of departure, and was always busied in 
finding pretences for delay ; but he was, at length, delivered from this state 
ef embarrassment and suspense by Mentor: “I am glad,” said he, ‘to 
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see this alteration in your temper: you were, by nature, obdurate and 
haughty, sensible only to your convenience and interests ; but you are now 
softened into humanity, and your own misfortunes have taught you to 
compassionate the sufferings of others. Without this sympathy, there can 
be neither goodness, nor virtue, nor ability to govern ; but it must not be 
carried to excess, nor suffered to degenerate into feminine softness. J 
would myself solicit Idomeneus to dismiss you, and spare you the embar- 
rassment of so painful a conversation; but I am unwilling that a false 
shame, and unmanly timidity, should predominate in your breast. You 
must learn to blend fortitude and courage with the tenderness and sensibility 
of friendship ; you should preserve an habitual fear of giving unueccessary 
pain: when you are compelled to grieve any man, you should participate 
his sorrow ; and make the blow fall lightly, which you cannot avert.”— 
“That an inevitable stroke may be thus lightened,” said Telemachus, “ is 
the reason why I wish that Idomeneus should be sequainted with our 
departure, rather by you, than by myself.” 

“My dear Telemachus,” said Mentor, ‘you mistake your motive. 
You are like all other children of royalty, whose passions have been flattered 
and whose wishes prevented in their earliest youth: they expect that every 
thing should be managed, so as to coincide with their desires, and that the 
laws of nature should be subservient to their will: yet they have not 
resolution to oppose any man to his face. They avoid an opposition, not 
in tenderness to others ; not from a principle of benevolence, that fears to 
give pain; but from a regard to their own convenience and gratification, 
they cannot bear to be surrounded with mournful or discontented counte- 
nances; and are touched with the miseries of men, only as objects 
disagreeable to their eyc: they will not hear of misfortune, because it is a 
disgustful subject ; and lest their fancy should be offended, they must be 
told that all is prosperity and happiness; they are surrounded with delights, 
and will neither see nor hear any thing that may interrupt their joy. If 
misconduct is to be reproved, or error detected, importunity repressed, 
false claims opposed, or factious turbulence controlled; they will always 
depute another for the purpose, rather than declare their own will with 
that gentle firmness, which enforces obedience, without kindling resent- 
ment. They will tamely suffer the most unreasonable favours to be 
extorted, and the most important affairs to miscarry, rather than determine 
for themselves, against the opinion of those who are continually about 
them. This weakness is easily discovered, and every one improves it to his 
advantage: every request becomes, in effect, a demand; it is urged with 
the most pernicious and troublesome importunity ; and is granted, that 
importunity may be troublesome no more. The first attempt upon the 
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prince is by flattery: by this designing parasites recommend themselves to 
favour ; but they are no sooner trusted to serve, than they aspire to govern: 
they rule their lord by the very power they have derived from him; their 
bridle is in his mouth, and their yoke upon his shoulders: he groans 
ander it, and sometimes he makes an effort to throw it off; this effort 
is soon remitted, and he bears the yoke to his grave; he dreads the 
appearance of being governed, yet tamely suffers the reality : to be governed, 
is, indeed, necessary to such princes; for they resemble the feeble branches 
of a vine, which, not being able to support themselves, always creep round 
the trunk of some neighbouring tree. I must not suffer you, O Telema- 
chus! to fall into this state of imbecility, which cannot fail to render you 
wholly unfit for command. Though you dare not speak to Idomeneus, 
lest you should wound his sensibility, you will yet have no sense of your 
affliction, when the gates of Salentum are behind you; you are even now 
lesa melted by his grief, than embarrassed by his presence. Go, then, and 
speak to him for yourself; learn, upon this occasion, to unite the tender 
and the firm; let him see that you leave him with regret, but that you are 
determined to leave him.” 

Telemachus did not dare to oppose Mentor, nor yet to seek Idomeneus; 
he was ashamed of his timidity, and yet unable to surmount it; he 
hesitated, he went forward a few steps, and then returned to Mentor, with 
some new pretence for delay, He was about to speak: but the very look 
of Mentor deprived him of the power, and silently confuted all that he 
would have said. ‘Is this, then,” said Mentor, with a smile of disdain, 
“the conqueror of the Daunians, the deliverer of Hesperia? Is this the 
son of the wise Ulysses, who is to succeed him as the oracle of Greece? 
and does he not dare to tell Idomeneus, that he can no longer delay his 
return to his country, where he hopes once more to embrace his father? 
O wretched Ithaca! how great will be thy misfortune, if thou art one day 
to be governed by a prince, who is himself*a slave to an unworthy shame ; 
and who, to gratify his weakness in the lightest trifle, will sacrifice the 
most important interest. Remark now the difference between the sedate 
fortitude of the closet, and the tumultuous courage of the field ; you feared 
not the arms of Adrastus, yet are intimidated by the grief of Idomencus : 
this inequality often brings dishonour upon those princes who have been 
distinguished by the noblest achievements; after they have appeared 
heroes in battle, they have been found less than men in common 
occurrences, in which others have been consistent and steady.” 

Telemachus, feeling the force of these truths, and stung with the 
Teproach they contained, turned abruptly away and debated no longer even 
with himself. But when he approached the place, where Idomenens wes 
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sitting pale and languishing, his eyes fixed upon the ground, and his heart 
overwhelmed with sorrow, they became in a moment afraid of each other ; 
they did not dare to interchange a look: and their thoughts were mutually 
mown, without language; each dreaded that the other should break 
silence; and, in this painful suspense, both burst into tears. At length, 
Idomeneus, pressed by excess of anguish, cried out, “Why should we 
seek virtue, since those who find her are thus wretched! Iam made 
sensible of my weakness, and then abandoned to its effects. Beit so; and 
let the past calamities of my life return. 1 will hear no more of good 
government; I know not the art, and am weary of the labour. But as for 
you, Telemachus, whither would you go? To seek your father is in vain, 
for among the living he is not to be found : Ithaca is in possession of your 
enemies, who will destroy you if you return; and one of whom is now 
certainly the husband of your mother. Be content, therefore, to continue 
at Salentum; my daughter shall be your wife, and my kingdom your 
inheritance. Your power here, even while I live, shall be absolute; and 
my confidence in you without limits. If these advantages are unworthy 
of your acceptance, at least leave me Mentor: Mentor is my last resource. 
Speak; answer me; let not your heart be steeled against me, nor deny 
your pity to the most unfortunate of men! Alas, you are still silent; the 
gods are still inexorable ; I feel more sensibly their resentment at Salentum, 
than at Crete; and the loss of Telemachus wounds me deeper than the 
death of my son!” 

Telemachus replied, in a timid and a faltering tone, “My departure 
from Salentum is not choice, but fate. I am commanded to Ithaca by the 
gods; their wisdom is communicated to Mentor, and Mentor has urged 
my departure in their name. What then can I do? should I renounce 
my father, my mother, and my country, that should be yet dearer than 
both? As Iam bor to royalty, a life of ease and pleasure must not 
be my portion, nor must inclination be my guide. With your kingdom, 
I should possess more wealth and power than my father’s can bestow : 
but I ought to prefer what the gods have decreed me, to what your bounty 
has offered in its stead. If Antiope was my wife, I should think myself 
too happy to desire your kingdom; but that I may deserve Antiope, I 
must go whither I am called by duty, and she must be demanded for me 
by my father. Did you not promise to send me back to Ithaca? and 
was it not, under this promise, that I marched against your enemy Adras- 
tus, with the army of the allies? And is it not now time that I should 
attend to my own interest, and endeavour to redress the misfortunes of 
my family? The gods, who have given me to Mentor, have also given 
Mentor to the son of Ulysses, that, guided by his wisdom, he might fulfil 
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their purpose : would you, therefore, have me lose Mentor, when all but 
Mentor is lost already ? I have now no certain portion, retreat, or parent, 
orcountry. One man, distinguished for virtue and wisdom for is all thet 





remains ; and this, indeed, is the most valuable donation, of Jove: judge 
then, iff can renounce this bounty, and consent to be totally destitute and 
forlorn, I would cease to be, rather than be thus: life itself is of 
less value than a friend; take my life therefore, but leave me Mentor!” 

While Telemachus was speaking, his veice became stronger, and his 
timidity vanished. Idomeneus could not acquiesce, though he knew not 
what to reply: and being unable to speak, he endeavoured to excite pity 
by looks and gestures of distress. 
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At this mioment he perceived Mentor, whio addressed him in'a solemn 
tone, but without severity: “Do not give way,” said he, “to unreasonable 
sorrow, We leave you; but we leave you'to that wisdom which presides 
in the councils of the gods: Remember, with gratitude, that we were 
sent by the direction-of' that wisdom; to correct your errots and preserve 
your state. We have restored Philocles, and he will serve you with 
fidelity : reverence for the gods, délight in virtue, love for the people, and 
compassion for the wretthed, will He always predominant in his bosom: 
Listen to his advice, and employ him without jealousy or distrust. ‘Tie 
most important service he can render you, is to tell you your faults without 
disguise or palliation ; require this service of him, therefore, in the: first: 
place. A good king is distinguistied by the noblest fortitude; he feere 
not the monitor’ in the friend, nor shrinks fromthe sight of his’ oww failings : 
if yon are entlowed with this fortitude, you have nothing to'fear fromoar 
absence; the felicity of your life is secure; but if flattery, whtich steals its’ 
winding way like a serpent, should once more get access to your heart, 
and render you suspicious of disinterested counsel, you are undone. Pine 
no longer in voluntary subjection to sorrow; but follow virtue with the 
utmost effort of your mind. I have instructed Philocles to lighten your 
cares, and deserve your confidence; and I will be answerable for his 
integrity. The gods have given him to you, as they have given me to 
Telemachus : the destiny which they have allotted us, we should fulfil boldly ; 
for to regret itis in vain. If my assistance should be necessary, after I 
have restored Telemachus to his father and his country, I will return; 
and what could give me more sensible delight? I seek, for myself, neither 
wealth nor power; and I wish only to assist others in the search of justice 
and virtue. To you, I have a particular attachment; for the generous 
confidence of your friendship can never be forgotten.” 

While Mentor was speaking, Idomeneus became conscious to a sudden 
and pleasing change. He felt his passions subside into peace, as the 
waves sink to rest, and the tempest is hushed to silence, when the father 
of the deep lifts his trident against them. Nothing now remained but a 
kind of tender‘ regret ;. something that was rather a soft and soothing 
melancholy, than grief’ audécourage,- hope, virtue; and confidence in the 
gods, began once more to kinte-in‘his-bosom: 

«Well then, my dear Mentor,” said he, ‘I must lose all, and be con- 
tent; let me, however, be still present to your mind. When you shall 
have arrived in Ithaca, where the reward of wisdom shall fill ali your wishes, 
remember that Sslentum is your owu work; and that Idomeneus, incon- 
solable for your loss, has no hope but in your return. Farewell, O son of 
Ulysses! my ports shall detain you no more: the gods reclaim the treasure 
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which they havé lent, and it is my duty to comply. Farewell, Mentor, 
the greatest and wisest of men! if such excellence aa thine is within the 
Timits of our nature, and thon art not a divinity, that has assumed the 
form, to call strength from weakness, and from simplicity wisdom, be atill 
the guide and the guardian of Telemachus, who is more fortunate to be 
thy charge, than to be the conqueror of Adrastus. I dismiss you both : 
I will restrain my words; my sighs are involuntary, and may, therefore, 
be forgiven. Go, live together, and together be happy! I have nothing 
Jeft, but the remembrance that I once shared your felicity: the golden 
moments are past, and I knew not their value; they fled in haste, alas{ 
and they will never return! I have possessed you; but the joy is vanished ! 
I now see you, but I shall see you no more.” 

Mentor took this opportunity to withdraw; be embraced Philocles, who 
ourst into tears, and was unable to speak. Telemachus would have taken 
hold of Mentor’s hand, that he might have quitted that of Idomeneus; 
but Idomeneus, placing himself between them, went towards the port: he 
gezed upon them by turns; he sighed; and frequently began to speak ; 
but his voice faltered, and he left the sentence unfinished. 

And now they heard, in a confused murmur, the voices of the mariners 
that crowded the shore; the cordage was stretched, the sails were meade 
ready, and favourable gale sprung up. Telemachus and Mentor, with 
tears in their eyes, took leave of the king, who held them long in his arms, 
and followed them with his eyes es far they could be seen, 
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Argument. 


Telemachue, during the voyage, prevails with Mentor to explain many 
difficulties in the art of government, particularly that of distinguishing 
the characters of men, so as to employ the good, and avoid being 
deceived by the bad; during this conversation a calm obliges them to 
put into a litele island where Ulysses had just gone ashore: Telemachus 
sees and speaks to him without knowing who he is; but after having 
seen him embark, feels a secret uneasiness, of which he cannot imagine 
the cause; Mentor explains it, and comforts him, assuring him that he 
eball soon meet with his father again: he puts his patience and piety to 
another trial, by detaining him to sacrifice to Minerva ; the goddess, who 
had been concealed under the figure of Mentor, resumes her own form, 
and is known and acknowledged by Felemachus; she gives him her 
Jast instructions, and disappears. Telemachuas arrives in Ithaca, and 
finds his father at the house of his faithful servant Eumenes. 








Tue sails now swell with the breeze, and the shore seems tu 
retreat: the pilot perceived, at a distance, the promontory of Leucate, 
which conceals its summit in the hoary mists, that are blown round it by 
the freezing whirlwind; and the Acroceraunian mountains, which still lift 
their presumptuous brow to heaven, though blasted so often by the bolts 
of Jove. 

“I believe,” said Telemachus to Mentor, during the voyage, “ that I 
now perfectly understand the maxims of government that you have given 
me, They appear, at first, like the confused images of a dream ; but, by 
degrees, they become clear and distinct : so all objects appear obscure and 
cloudy, at the first dawn of the morning! but, at length, they rise 
gradually, like a new creation out of chaos, as the light, increasing by in- 
sensible degrees, dissipates the mist that surrounds them, defines their true 
figure, and tinges them with their proper hue. I am persuaded that the 
great secret of government is to distinguish the different characters of 
men, to select them for different purposes, and allot each to the employ. 
ment which is most suited to his talents: but I am still to learn how cha- 
vacters are thus to be distinguished.” 

“ Mankind,” replied Mentor, “to be known, must be studied, and to be 
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studied, they must frequently be seen and talkedto. Kings ought to con- 
verse with their subjects, hear their sentiments, and consult them; they 
should also trust them with some small employment, and take an account 
how they discharge it, in order to judge whether they are capable of more 
important service. By what means, my dear Telemachus, did you acquire 
your knowledge in horses? was it not, by seeing them frequently, and con- 
versing with persons of experience concerning their excellencies and defects? 
In the same manner, converse with the wise and good, who are grown old 
in the study of human nature, concerning the defects and excellencies of 
men: you will thus, insensibly, acquire a nice discernment of character, and 
know what may be expected from every man that falls under your observa- 
tion. How have you been taught to distinguish the poet from the mere 
writer of verses, but by frequent reading, and conversation with persons 
who have a good taste for poetry? And how have you acquired judgment 
in music, but by the same application te the subject? How is it possible 
that men should be well governed, if they are not known; and how can 
the knowledge of men be acquired, but by living among them? But seeing 
them in public, where they talk of indifferent subjects, and saying nothing 
even of them thet has not been premeditated, is by no means living among 
them: they must be seen in private; their latent sentiments must be 
traced to the secret recesses of the heart; they must be viewed in every 
light; all their depths and shallows must be tried, and their principles of 
action ascertained. But to form a right judgment of mankind, it is prin- 
cipally necessary to know what they ought to be: a clear and definite idea 
of real merit is absolutely necessary to distinguish those who have it, from 
those who have it not. Men are continually talking of virtue and merit: 
but there are few, who know precisely what is meant by either: they are 
splendid terms, indeed ; but with respect to the greatest part of those who 
take a pride in perpetually repeating them, of uncertain signification, 
Justice, reason, and virtue, must be resolved into some certain principles, 
before it can be determined who are just, reasonable, and virtuous: the 
maxims of a wise and good administration must be known, before those 
who adopt them can be distinguished from those who substitute false 
refinement and political cunning in their stead. To take the dimensions 
of different bodies, we must have a standard measure; to judge of qualities 
and characters, we must have some fixed and invariable principles, to which 
they may referred. We must know precisely, what is the great purpose of 
human life; and to what end the government of mankind should be 
directed: the sole end of all government is torender mankind virtuous and 
happy ; and with this great end, the notion that a prince is invested with 
the regal power and authority for his own sake, is wholly incompatible. - 
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This notion can only gratify the pride of a tyrant: a good king lives 
but for his people; and sacrifices his own ease and pleasure to their advan- 
tage. He whose eye is not invariably fixed upon this great end, the 
public good, if in any instance he attains it, will attain it by chance; he 
will float in the stream of time, like a ship in the ocean, without a pilot, 
the stars unmarked, and the shores unknown: in such a situation, is it 
possible to avoid shipwreck ? 

“It frequently happens, that princes, not knowing in what virtue consists, 
know not what they ought to seek in mankind: they mistake virtue for 
austerity ; it offends them, by appearing to want complacency, and to affect 
independence: and touched at once with fear aud disgust, they turn from 
it to figttery. From this moment, sincerity and virtue are to be found 
no more; the prince is seduced by a phantom of false glory, which renders 
him unworthy of the true: he persuades himself, that there is no such 
thing as virtue upon the earth: for though the good can distinguish the 
wicked, the wicked cannot distinguish the good; and, what they cannot 
distinguish, they suppose not to exist; they know enough to render them 
suspicious; but not knowing more, they suspect all alike; they retire from 
the public eye, and immure themselves in the palace; they impute the 
most casual trifles to craft and design; they are a terror to mankind, and 
mankind is a terror to them: they love darkness, and disguise their cha- 
racter, which, however, are perfectly known; the malignant curiosity of 
their subjects penetrates every veil, and investigates every secret: but he 
that is thus known by all, knows nobody ; the self-interested wretches 
that surround him, rejoice to perceive that he is inaccessible; anda prince 
that is inaccessible to men, is inaccessible to truth: those who avail them- 
selves of his blindness, are busy to caluminate or to banish all who would 
open his eyes; he lives in a kind of savage and unsocial magnificence, 
always the dupe of that imposition which he at once dreads and deserves. 
He that converses only with a small number, almost necessarily adopts 
their passions and their prejudices, and from passions and prejudices the 
best are not free: he must also receive his knowledge by report ; and, 
therefore, lie at the mercy of tale-bearers, a despicable and detestable race, 
who are nourished by the poison that destroys others; who make what is 
little great, and what is blameless criminal; who, rather then not impute evil, 
invent it; and-who, to answer their own purposes, play upon the causeless 
suspicion and unworthy curiosity of « weak and jealous prince. 

_ Let the great object of your knowledge, therefore, O my dear Telem 
achus, be man. Examine him: hear one man’s opinion of another; try 
them by degrees; trust implicitly to none; and profit by your experience, 
when you shall have been deceived in your judgement, which sontetimes 
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will certainly bappen; wicked men disguise themselves with too much art 
to be always detected ; form your opinion of others, therefore, with caution ; 
and do not hastily determine, either that they are bad or good: for, in 
either case, a mistake may be dangerous: and thus, even from error, you 
will derive wisdom. When you find a man of virtue and abilities, do not 
use him only, but trust him: for such men love that others should appear 
sensible of their merit, and set s much higher value upon confidence and 
esteem, than pecuniary rewards. But do not endanger their virtue, by 
trosting them with absolute power; for many men, who have stood against 
common temptations, have fallen, when unlimited authority, and boundless 
wealth, have brought their virtue to a severe test. The prince who shall 
be so far favoured of the gods as to find two or three, whose wisdom and 
virtue render them worthy of his friendship, will, by their means, find 
others of the same character, to fill the inferior departments of state: and 
thus, by the few that he can trust, he will acquire the knowledge of others, 
whom his own eye could never reach.” 

* But I have often heard,” said Telemachus, “‘ that men of ability should 
be ‘employed, even though virtue be wanting.”—‘ The service of such 
men,” replied Mentor, ‘is sometimes necessary. When a nation is in « 
state of tumult and disorder, authority is often found in the hands of 
wicked and designing meu, who are possessed of important employments, 
from which they cannot immediately be removed; and have acquired the 
confidence of persons in power, who must not abruptly be opposed; nor 
must they be abruptly opposed themselves, lest they should throw all things 
into irremediable confusion: they must be employed for a time; but care 
must constantly be taken to lessen their importance by degrees; and, even 
while they are employed, they must not be trusted. He that trusts them 
with a secret, invests them with power which they will certainly abuse, 
and of which, from that moment, he will be the slave: by his secret, as 
with a chain, he will be led about at pleasure; and, however he may regret 
his bondage, he will find it impossible to be free. Let them negotiate 
superficial affairs, and be treated with attention and kindness; let them 
be attached to their duty, even by their passions, for by their passions only 
they can be held; but let them never be admitted to secret and important 
deliberations. Some spring should be always ready to put them in motion, 
when it is fit they should act; but a king should never trast them with 
the key, either of his bosom, or his state. When the public commotion 
subsides, and government is regularly administered by men of approved 
integrity and wisdom, the wicked, whose services were forced upon their 
prince for a time, will insensibly become unnecessary and insignificant: 
but even then, they should be well treated; for to be ungrateful, even to 
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the wicked, is to be like them: but in all kindness shewed to such charac- 
ters, there should be a.view to their amendnient; some of their faults 
should be overlooked, as incident to human infirmity; but the king’s 
authority should be gradually resumed, and those mischiefs prevented, 
which they would openly perpetrate if not restrained. It must, however, 
be confessed ; that, after all, the necessity of using wicked men as instra- 
ments of doing good; is 2 misfortune: and though it is sometimes inevitable, 
it should be remedied as soon as possible. A wise prince, who has no 
wish but to establish order, and distribute justice, will soon find honest 
men of sufficient ability to effect his purposes; and be able to shake off 
the fraudulent and crafty, whose characters disgrace the best service they 


can perform, 
“Bat it is not enough for aking to find good subjects: he must make 
them.”—“That,” said Telemachus, “must surely be an arduons task,” 


--“Not at all,” replied Mentor: “the very search after virtue and 
abilities, will produce them ; for rewards, well bestowed, will excite universal 
emulation. How many languish in idleness and obscurity, who would 
become distinguished, if the hope of fortune was to excite them to labour? 
and how many, despairing to rise by virtue, endeavour to surmount the 
distresses of poverty by vice? If you distinguish genius and virtue by 
rewards and honours, your subjects will exceed in both characters, by a 
voluntary and vigorous effort of their own: and how much farther may 
you carry that excellence, by gradually bringing forward the merit that is 
thus produced, and advancing those that appear capable of public and 
important service, from the lowest to the highest employments? Yor will 
exercise their various talents ;. and bring the extent of their understanding 
and the sincerity of their virtue, to the test. Those who fill the great 
offices of state, will then have been brought up, under your own eye, in 
lower stations: you will have followed them, through life, step by step; 
and you will judge of them, not from their professions, nor from a single 
act, but the whole tenor uf their conduct.” 

While Mentor and Telemachus were engaged in this conversation, they 
perceived a Pheeacian vessel, which had put into « little island wholly. 
desolate, and surrounded by craggy precipices of an enormous height. It 
was, at this time, a dead calm, so that the zepbyrs themselves seemed:to 
hold their breath: the whole surface of the sea was bright and smooth.as 
a-mirror; the sails which clung te the mast, could no longer impel the 
vessel in its course; aad the rowers, exhausted with labour, endeavoured 
to supply.the deficiency of the gale in vain. It became, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary to goon shore at this place, which was rather a rock.of 
the-sea, than an habitation for men; and, at another time, it could not 
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have been approached without the utmost danger. The Plvescians, who 
were waiting for a wind, were not less impatient of delay than the mariners 
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but was a stranger, whose country was unknown: he was of a majestic 
deportment, but appeared sorrowful and dejected. When he was accosted, 
he was lost in thought, and seemed not to hear the question that was 
asked him ; but soon recollecting himself, he replied, ‘You suppose that 
‘Ulysses has been seen in the island of the Pheeacians, and you are not mis- 
taken : he was received at the palace of Alcinous,as at a place where the gods 
are reverenced, and the duties of hospitality fulfilled: but he soon after left 
that country, where you will now seck him in vain. He set out, 
that he might once more salute his household gods in Ithaca, if 
the superior powers shall forget their anger, and youchsafe the blessing.” 

The stranger pronounced these words in 2 mournful voice, and imme- 
diately rushed into a wild thicket upon the top of a rock; where, fixing 
his eyes upon the sea, he seemed desirous of solitude, and impatient to 
depart. ‘Telemachus remarked him with great attention ; and the more 
he gazed, the greater were his emotion and astonishment. “The answer 
of this stranger,”” said he to Mentor, “is that of aman so absorbed in 
affliction, as scarce to take cognizauce of external objects. The unfortunate 
have my pity, for I am myself unfortunate ; and, for this man, I am par- 
ticularly interested, without knowing why: he has not treated me with 
courtesy, he seemed to pay no attention to what I said, and he scarce 
vouchsafed me an answer; yet I cannot but wish that his misfortunes 
were at an end.” 

“See then,” said Mentor with a smile, ‘‘what advantage is derived 
from the calamities of life; they humble the pride of greatness, and soften 
insensibility to compassion. Princes, who have been fatally flattered with 
perpetual prosperity, imagine themselves to be gods: if they have an idle 
wish to be gratified, they expect mountains to sink, and seas to vanish : 
they hold mankind as nothing, and would have all nature the mere instru- 
ment of their will; when they hear of misfortune, they scarce understand 
the term; with respect to them misfortune is a dream; and they know 
not the difference between good and evil. Affliction only can teach them 
pity ; and give them, for the adamant in their bosom, the heart of a man; 
when they are afflicted, they become sensible that they participate a com- 
mon nature with others, to whom they should administer the comfort of 
which they feel the want. If a stranger has thus forcibly excited 
your pity, because, like you, he is a wanderer upon the coast, how much 
more compassion should you feel for the people of Ithaca, if, hereafter, 
you should see them suffer! yet the people of Ithaca, whom the gods will 
confide to your care, as a flock is confided to a shepherd, may, perhaps, 
become wretched by your ambition, your prodigality, or imprudence ; for 
nations are never wretched but by the fault of kings, who, like their 
guardian gods, should watch over them for good.” 
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To this discourse of Mentor, Telemachus listened with grief and trouble ; 
and at length, with some emotion, replied, “If these things are true, 
royalty is, of all conditions, the most wretched. A king is the slave of 
those whom he appears to command; his people are not subordinate to 
him, but he is subordinate to his people: all his powers and faculties are 
referred to them, as their object: he is the servant, not of the community 
only, but of every individual; he must supply all their wants, accommodate 
himself to all their weaknesses, correct their vices, teach them wisdom, 
and endow them with happiness. The authority with which he appears 
to be invested, is not his own; he is not at liberty to exert it, either for 
his glory, or his pleasure ; it is indeed, the authority of the laws, to which 
he must himself be obedient, as an example to others: the laws must 
reign, and of their sovereignty he must be the defence ; for them he must 
pass the night in vigils, and the day in labour : he is less at liberty and at 
rest, than auy other in his dominions; for his own freedom and repose 
are sacrificed to the freedom and happiness of the public.” 

‘It is true,” replied Mentor, “that a king is invested with a character, 
only that he may be, to his people, what a shepherd is to his flock, or a 
father to his family: but can you imagine, my dear Telemachus, that a 
king, who is continually employed to make multitudes happy, can himself 
be wretched? He corrects the wicked by punishment, he encourages the 
good by rewards, he forms the world to virtue, as a visible divinity, the vice- 
gerent of heaven! Is it not sufficient glory, to secure the laws from violation ? 
To affect being above their authority, is not to acquire glory, but to become 
the object of detestation and contempt. A king, if he is wicked, must 
indeed be miscrable ; for his passions, and his vanity, will keep him in 
perpetual tumult and solitude; but, if he is good, he will enjoy the purest 
and most sublime of all pleasures, in promoting the cause of virtue, and 
expecting an eternal recompence from the gods.” 

Telemachus, whose mind was in great uneasiness and agitation, seemed, 
at this time, never to have comprehended these priveiples, though they 
had long been familiar to his mind, and he had often taught them to 
others: a splenetic humour, the frequent concomitant of secret infelicity, 
disposed him, contrary to his own sentiments, to reject the truths which 
Mentor had explained, with subtle cavils, and pertinacious contradiction. 
Among other objections, he urged the ingratitude of mankind: “What,” 
says he, “shall life be devoted to obtain the love of those, who will, 
perhaps, hate you for the attempt; and to confer benefits upon wretches, 
who may probably use them to your destrnction.” 

*Jngratitude,” replied Mentor, with great calumess, “ must be expected. 
fren: raukiad: but, though wankind are ungratetel, we should not be 
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weary of doing good; we should serve them less for their own sakes, than 
in obedience to the gods, who command it. The good that we do, is never 
lost! if men forget it, it is remembered and rewarded by the gods. 
Besides, if the multitude are ungrateful, there will always be virtuous men, 
by whom virtue will be regarded with reverence and love; and even the 
multitude, however inconstant and capricious, will, sooner or later, be just 
to merit. But, if you would prevent the ingratitude of mankind, do not 
load them with such benefits as, in the common estimation, are of most 
value; do not endeavour to make them powerful and rich; do not make 
them the dread, or the envy of others, either by their, prowess, or their 
pleasures, This glory, this abundance, these delights will corrupt them ; 
they will become more wicked, and consequently mare ungrateful. Instead ; 
therefore, of offering them a fatal gift, a delicious poison, endeavour to 
improve their morals, to inspire them with justice, sincerity, the fear of 
the gods, humanity, fidelity, moderation, and disinterestedness: by 
implanting goodness, you will eradicate ingratitude ; when you give virtue, 
you give @ permanent and substantial good ; and virtue will always attach 
those who receive it, to the giver. Thus, by communicating real benefits, 
you will receive real benefit in return; and the very nature of your gift 
will make ingratitude impossible. Is it strange that men should be un- 
grateful to princes, who have trained them to nothing but injustice and 
ambition ; and taught them only to be jealous, arrogant, perfidious, and 
eruel? A prince must expect, that his people will act towards him, as 
he has taught them to act towards others. If he labours to render then 
good both by his example and authority, he will reap the reward of his 
labour from their virtue: or at Jeast, in his own, and in the favour of the 
gods, he will find abundant consolation for his disappointment.” 

As soon as Mentor had done speaking, Telemachus advanced hastily 
towards the Phsacians, whose vessel lay at anchor near the shore. He 
found among them an old man, of whom he enquired whence they came, 
whither they were going, and if he had not seen Ulysses. ‘* We are come,” 
said the old man, “from our own island, Corcyra, and we are going for 
merchandize to Epirus: Ulysses, as you have been told already, has been 
in our country, and has now left it.” 

“ But who,” said Telemachus, “is he, that, while he waits for the 
departure of your vessel, seems to be absorbed in the contemplation of his 
own misfortunes, and retires from society to the most solitary parts of the 
island ?’—-« He,” said the old man, ‘‘is a stranger, of whom he have no 
knowledge. It is said, that his name is Cleomenes; that he is a native of 
Phrygia; and that, before his birth, it was declared, by an oracle, to his 
mother, that, if he quitted his country, he should be a king; but that, if 
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he continued in it, the gods would denounce their anger against the Phry- 
gians by a pestilence. 

“ He was, therefore, delivered to some sailors, by his parents, as soon 
as he was born, who conveyed him to the island of Lesbos, where he was 
privately educated at the expense of his country, which had so great an 
interest in keeping him at a distance. As he increased in stature, his 
person became, at once, comely and robust ; and he excelled in all exercises, 
that render the body agile and strong: he also applied, with great genius 
and taste, to science and the polite arts; but no people would suffer him 
to continue among them. The prediction of the oracle concerning him 
became generally known, and he was soon discovered wherever he went : 
kings were every where jealous, lest he should supplant them in their thrones : 
and thus, he became a fugitive from his youth, wandering about from country 
to country, without finding any place in which he might be allowed to 
remain. He has visited nations very remote from his own; but the secret 
of his birth, and the oracle concerning him, is discovered as soon as he 
arrives. He endeavours to conceal himself, wherever he comes, by enter- 
ing into some obscure class of life; but he is soon discovered, by his 
superior talents for war, literature, and government, which breaks out with 
irresistible splendour, notwithstanding his efforts to repress them. In 
every country, he is surprised into the exertion of his abilities, by some 
unforeseen occasion ; and these, at once, make him known to the public. 
His merit is his misfortune; for this, he is feared wherever he is known, 
and excluded from every country where he would reside: it is his destiny, 
to be every where esteemed, beloved, and admired: and to be excluded 
from all civil societies upon earth. 

« He is now advanced in years; and yet he has not hitherto been able 
to find any district, either of Asia or Greece, where he may be permitted, 
to live in unmolested obscurity. He appears to be wholly without ambition, 
and to desire neither honour nor riches, and if the oracle had not promised 
him royalty, he would think himself the happiest of mankind. He 
indulges no hope of returning to his native country; for he knows, that to 
return thither, would be to give up every family to mourning and tears. 
Even royalty itself, for which he suffers, is not desirable in his opinion: 
he is fulfilling the condition upon which it is to be acquired, in spite of 
himself; and impelled by an unhappy fatality, he pursues it from kingdom 
to kingdom, while it flies like a splendid illusion before him, as it were to 
sport with his distress, and continue an idle chase, till life itself shall have 
lost its value with its use. How fatal a gift is -eserved for him by the 
gods! How has it embittered those hours, which youth would have devoted 
to joy! and how has it aggravated the infirmities of age, when the only 
felicity of wearied nature is rest. 
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«He is now going,” continued the old mariner, “‘to Thrace, in search 
of some rude and lawless savages, whom he may collect into a society, 
civilize, and govern for a certain time; that thus, having accomplished the 
oracle, the most ftourishing state may admit him without fear. If he 
succeeds in this design, he will immediately retire to a village in Caria; 
and apply himself wholly to his favourite employment, agriculture. He is 
a wise man, his desires are moderate, he fears the gods, and he knows 
mankind; and though he does not think them worthy of esteem, can live 
peaceably among them. Such is the eccount that I have heard of the 
stranger, after whom you enquire.” 

Telemachus, while he was attending to this narrative, often turned lis 
eyes towards the sea, which began to be troubled: the wind now swelled 
the surface into waves, which, breaking against the rocks, whitened them 
with foam, The man observed it; and turning hastily to Telemachus, 
“TI must be gone,” said he, “or my companions will sail without me.” 
He then ran towards the vessel, the mariners hurried on board, and a cou- 
fused clamour echoed along the shore. 

The stranger, whom they called Cleomenes, had wandered about in the 
middle of the island; and, climbing to the summit of many of the rocks, 
had eyed the boundless diffusion of waters around him, with a fixed and 
mournful attention. Telemachus had still kept sight of him, and remarked 
him in every situation; nor with an idle curiosity, for his heart melted 
with compassion, for a man, who, though virtuous, was wretched and 4 
fugitive; formed for great achievements, yet condemned to be the sport 
of fortune, and a stranger to his country. ‘‘J,” said he to himself, “may, 
perhaps, once more see Ithaca; but the return of this Cleomenes to 
Phrygia is impossible.” Thus Telemachus received comfort, from con- 
templating the misery of a man more wretched than himself. 

The stranger no sooner perceived his vessel ready to sail, than he rushed 
down the craggy sides of the rock, with as much agility and speed as 
Apollo bounds from precipice to precipice, in the forests of Lycia, when, 
with his silver hair gathered in a knot behind him, he pursues the stags 
and boars, that fly from the terrors of his bow in vain. When the stranger 
was an board, and his vessel, dividing the waves, became gradually more 
distant from the shore, the heart of Telemachus died within him: he felt 
the keenest affliction without knowing the cause : the tears flowed unbidden 
from his eyes, and he found nothing so pleasing as to weep. 

In the mean time, the mariners of Salentum, overcome with fatigue, 
were stretched upon the grass near the beach in a profound sleep. A sweet 
insensibility was diffused through every nerve ; and the secret, but powerful 
influence of Minerva had, in full day, scattered over them the dewy poppies 
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of the night. Telemachus was astonished to see the Salentines thus resign 
themselves to sleep, while the Pheacians, ever active and vigilant, had 
improved the gale: yet he was more intent upon watching their vessel, 
which was now fading from his sight in the horizon, than upon recalling 
his mariners to their duty. A secret and irresistible sense of astonishment 
and concern kept his eyes fixed upon the bark that had left the island, 
and of which the sails only could be seen, which, by their whiteness, were 
just distinguished from the azure of the sea, Mentor called to him, but 
he was deaf to the voice ; his faculties seemed to be suspended, as in a 
trance ; and he had no more the possession of himself, than the frantic 
votaries of Bacchus, when, grasping the Thyrsis in their hands, the ravings 
of their phrenzy are re-echoed from the banks of the Hebrus, and the rude 
acclivities of Ismarus and Rhodope. 

At length, however, the fascination was suspended ; and, recovering his 
recollection, he again melted into tears. ‘I donot wonder,” said Mentor, 
my dear Telemachus, to see you weep; for the cause of your trouble, 
though to you a secret, is known to me. Nature is the divinity that speaks 
within you; it is her influence that you feel; and, at her touch, your 
heart has melted. A stranger has filled your breast with emotion: that 
stranger is the great Ulysses. What the Pheacian has told you concern- 
ing him, under the name of Cleomenes, is nothing more than a fiction 
invented more effectually to conceal his return to Ithaca, whither he is now 
going; he is already near the port; and the scenes, so long desired, are 
at length given to his view. You have seen him, as it was once foretold 
you, but you have not known him: the time is at hand, when you shall see 
hin again ; when you shall know him, and be known by him; but the 
gods would permit this only in Ithaca. His heart did not suffer less 
emotion than yours: but he is too wise to trust any man with his secret, 
while it might expose him to the treachery and insults of the pretenders to 
Penelope. Your father Ulysses is the wisest of mankind; his heart is an 
unfathomable depth: his secret lies beyond the line of subtlety and fraud : 
he is the friend of truth, he says nothing that is false; but, when it is 
necessary he conceals what is true: his wisdom is, as it were, a seal upon 
his lips, which is never broken, but for an important purpose: he saw you, 
he spoke to you, yet he concealed himself trom you: what a conflict must 
he have sustained, what anguish must he have felt! Who can wonder at 
his dejection and sorrow !” 

During this discourse, Telemachus stood fixed in astonishment, and at 
Tength burst into tears: his wonder was mingled with the tenderest and 
deepest distress; and it was long before the sighs, that struggled in his 
bosom, would permit a reply. At length he cried out, “O my dear Mentor! 
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there was, indeed, something in this stranger that controlled all my heart ; 
something that attracted and melted me: a powerful influence without a 
name! But, if you knew him, why did you not tell me, before he 
departed, that he was Ulysses? and why did you not speak to him your- 
self, and acquaint him that he was not concealed from you? What do 
these mysteries conceal? Is it, that I shall be wretched forever! Will tue 
gods, in their anger, doom me to the torments of Tantalus, whose burning 
lips a delusive stream approaches for ever, and for ever flies! O my father 

hast thou escaped me for ever! perhaps I shall see thee no more! perhaps 
the suitors of Penelope may take thee in the snares which they spread for 
me! Ohad I followed thee: then, if life had been denied us, we might 
at least have died together! © Ulysses, Ulysses, if thou shalt escape 
another shipwreck, which, from the persevering malice of fortune, there is 
reason to doubt ; I fear, lest thou shouldst meet at Ithaca, as disastrous, a 
fate as Agamemnon at Mycene. But wherefore, O my dear Mentor, did 
you envy my good fortune? Why have I not already embraced my father? 
Why am I not now with him, in the port of Ithaca? Why not fighting at 
his side, and exulting in the destruction of his enemies!” 

Let me now, my dear Telemachus,” said Mentor, with as te, 
“shew thee to thyself; and thus acquaint thee with the weakness of man- 
kind, To-day you are inconsolable, because you have seen your father 
without knowing him; but what would you have given, yesterday, to 
know that he was not dead! To-day, your own eyes assure you that he 
lives, and this assurance, which should transport you with joy, overwhelms 
you with distress. Thus do mankind, by the perverse depravity of their 
nature, esteem that which they have most desired, as of no value the 
moment it is possessed; and torment themselves with fruitless wishes, for 
that which is beyond their reach. It is to exercise your patience that the 
gods thus hold you in suspense. You consider this time as lost, but be 
assured that itis, morethan any other, improved. The distress which you 
now suffer, will exercise you in the practice of that virtue which is of more 
importance than all others, to those who are born to command. Without 
patience you can be master neither of others nor yourself. Impatience, 
which appears to be the force and vigour of the soul, is, indeed, a weak- 
ness ; the want of fortitude to suffer pain. He that knows not how to 
wait for good, and to endure evil, is subject to the same imbecility, as he 
that cannot keep a secret; they both want power to restrain the first 
impulse of the mind; and resemble a charioteer, whose hand has not 
strength to restrain his impatient coursers, in their headlong speed; they 
disdain the bridle, they rush forward with ungoverned fury, the chariot is 
overturned, and the feeble driver is’ crushed under the wheels, An 
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impatient man is thus precipitated to ruin, by the violence of impetuous 
and ungoverned desire. The more elevated his station, the more fatal his 
impatience: he waits for nothing, he despises deliberation, and takes all 
_ things, as it were, by storm; every enjoyment is a violence and an injury ; 
he breaks down the branches, to gather the fruit before it is ripe; he 
forces the door, rather than wait till it is opened; and resolves to reap, 
when the prudent husbandman would sow: all his actions are precipitate, 
and out of season; all that he does, therefore, is done amiss, and must be 
futile and transient as his own desires. Such are the extravagant pro- 
jects of a man, who vainly imagines that he can do all things; and 
abandons himself to every impatient wish, that prompts him to abuse his 
power. Your patience is thus tried, my dear Telemachus, that you may 
learn to be patient; and, for this cause, the gods have given you up to the 
septice of fortune, and suffered yon to be still a wanderer, to whom all 
things are uncertain. Every ubject of your hope has just appeared and 
vanished, like the fleeting images of a dream when the slumbers of the 
night are past, to apprize you, that the blessings which we imagine to be 
within our grasp, elude us, and disappear in a moment. The best precepts 

“he wise Ulysses would instruct you less than his absence, and the 
sufferings which, while you sought him, you have endured.” 

Mentor then determined to bring the patience of Telemachus to another 
trial, yet more severe than any that were past; at the moment, therefore, 
when the hero was urging the mariners to set sail without delay, Mentor 
suddenly stopped him, and proposed that they should offer a solemn 
sacrifice to Minerva upon the beach. Telemachus consented, without 
remonstrance or complaint ; two altars of turf were immediately prepared, 
the incense smoked, and the blood of the victims was shed: the youth 
looked up to heaven, with a sigh of tenderness and devotion; and acknow- 
ledged the powerful protection of the goddess. 

As soon as the sacrifice was ended, he followed Mentor into the darkest 
recess of a neighbouring wood: and here he suddenly perceived the 
countenance of his friend assume a new form; the wrinkles disappeared, 
as the shadows of the night vanish when the rosy fingers of Aurora throw 
back the portals of the east, and kindle the horizon with the beams of 
day ; his eyes, which were keen and hollow, changed to a celestial blue, 
and sparkled with divine radiance; his beard, grizzled and neglected, 
totally vanished; and the sight of Telemachus was dazzled by new features, 
which were, at once, mild and awful, lovely and majestic. He beheld the 
countenance of a woman, soft and delicate as the leaves of a flower just 
apening to the sun, and blooming with the tints both of the lily and the 
rose; it was distinguished by the ineffable beauty of eternal youth, and the 
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easy dignity of familiar greatness: her flowing hair impregnated the gale 
with ambrosial odours; and her robes shone with a various and a vivid 
splendour, like the clonds of heaven, which the sun diversifies and irradiates 
with his earliest light. The divinity was no longer supported by the earth,” 
but reclined upon the air, in which she floated like a bird in its flight: in 
her hand was the shining lance, at which nations tremble, and Mars him- 
self becomes sensible to fear: her voice was sweet and placid, but penetrating 
and strong; her words pierced the heart of Telemachus, like shafts of 
fire, and thrilled him with a kind of delicious pain: upon her helmet 
appeared the solitary bird of Athens; and her dreadful egis glittered upon 
her breast. By these characteristics, Telemachus knew that he beheld. 
Minerva, 

“ And is it thou thyself,” said he, “O goddess! who, for the love 
that thou bearest to Ulysses, hast vouchsafed guidance and protection to 
his son!” He would have said more, but his voice failed him; and the 
thoughts that rushed, with impetuous tumult, from his heart, his tongue 
laboured to express in vain: he was overwhelmed by the presence of the 
divinity, like a man who is oppressed, by the loss of breath, in a dream, 
and who, although agonized with an effort to speak, can articulate nothing. 

At length the goddess addressed him in these words: “Hear me, O son 
of Ulysses, for the last time! 1 have hitherto favoured uo mortal with 
such instructions as I have vouchsafed to thee. In countries unknown, in 
shipwreck, in battle, in every situation of danger and distress, by which 
the heart of man can be tried, I have been thy protection. For thee 1 
have illustrated, by experiment, all maxims of government, both false and 
true; and I have improved, not thy misfortunes only, but even thy faults, 
into wisdom. Who can govern, that has uever suffered? Who can avoid 
error, but by experience of its evil? Thou hast filled earth and ocean with 
disastrous adventures, like thy father; and art now worthy to follow him 
to Ithaca, where he is this moment arrived, and whither thy passage 
is short and easy. In battle, let thy station be at his side; obey him with 
implicit reverence ; and let the meanest subject learn his duty from thy 
example. He will give Antiope to thy wishes; in this alliance thy object 
was rather merit than beauty, and it shall be happy. When thou shalt 

. be invested with sovereign power, let it be thy only ambition to restore the 
golden age: let thy ear be open to all, but thy confidence restrained to 
few: trust not implicity to thy own virtue, or thy own wisdom: fear to 
deceive thyself, but fear not that others should know thou hast been deceived. 
Love thy people ; and neglect nothing that may inspire them with love of 
thee: those whom love cannot influence, must be ruled by fear; but this 
expedient, like a violent and dangerous remedy, should always be used with 
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teluctance. Undertake nothing of which thou hast not considered the 
most remote consequences: look steadily at the future, whatever evils it may 
present ; for true courage consists in the anticipation and contempt of 
necessary danger ; he who will not voluntarily look danger in the face, will 
shrink from the sight, when it is obtruded upon him; he only is wise and 
brave who willingly looks on all that can be seen, who shuns all that can 
be shunned, and meets that which is inevitable with equanimity. Avoid 
luxury, profusion, and pomp, and place thy glory in simplicity: let thy 
virtues be the ornaments of thy person and thy palace; let these be the 
guards that sarrounds thee; and let thy example teach the world, in what 
honour consists. Let it be constantly present to thy mind, that kings 
reign not for their own glory, but for the good of their people: the virtues 
and the vices of kings entail happiness or misery upon mankind, to the 
remotest generations - and a bad reign sometimes produces calamity for an 
age. Above all, guard against thy humour; that peculiarity of disposition, 
which, independent both of the passions and reason, distinguishes mankind 
from each other; that capricious principle, which chooses and rejects, loves 
and hates, approves and condemns, not in consequence of qualities in the 
object, but propensities in the mind. This humour is a bosom enemy, 
which every man is condemned to carry with him to the grave: it will 
enter into all thy councils; and, if indulged, will certainly pervert them : 
it will prevent thee from improving opportunities of advantage; it will 
prefer shadow to the substance, and determine important affairs by petty 
considerations: it obscures talents, depresses courage, and renders a man 
feeble, inconstant, odious, and contemptible ; against this enemy, be con- 
tinually upon thy guard. Let the fear of the gods, O Telemachus, be the 
ruling passion of thy heart: keep it sacred in thy bosom, as thy dearest 
treasure ; for with this thou shalt possess wisdom and justice, tranquillity 
and joy, unpolluted pleasure, genuine freedom, peaceful affluence and 
spotless glory. 

“I now leave thee, O son of Ulysses! But, so long as thou shalt feel 
the want cf my wisdom, my wisdom shall remain with thee. It is now 
time that thou shouldest walk by the light of thy own mind; I withdrew 
from ‘thee in Egypt and at Salentum, that I might reconcile thee to the 
want of that assistance and comfort which I afforded, by degrees, as a 
mother weans an infant from the breast, when it is no longer necessary 
to indulge him with milk, and he is able to subsist upon coarser food!” 

Such was the last counsel of Minerva to Telemachus; and, while her 
voice yet vibrated on his ear, he perceived her rise slowly from the earth ; and 
a cloud of intermingled azure and gold surrounding her, she disappeared. 
Telemachus stood a moment astonizhed and entranced ; then sighing, pros- 
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trated himself upon the ground, and stretched out his hands towards 
heaven. After this homage was paid, he arose, awakened his companions, 
hastened their departure, arrived in Ithaca, and found his fother under the 
friendly roof of his faithful Eumenes. 
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LEMAN REDE ge WHITEHEAD 

PERCIVAL LEIGH TOMLINS, &e. &e. 

In this Gallery of life-like he cont recognised Portreite ai L found those of the Dress-Maker -= 

‘The Diner Out.—The Stock Broker.~-The ba bg Mecompie) “Lion” of « Party.—The Medical 
‘Btudent.—The Maid of alt Work.—The Fashion ~The Spoilt Child.—Phe Old Lord,— 







‘The Parish Beadle —The Draper’ Assistant —The Monthly Nurse.~The Auctioncer.—Tavera a Heads, 
—The Old Housekeeper.—The Teetotater —The Factory Girt.—The Omnibus Conductor. 
Informer—The Family Goveruess—The .—The Pew Opener.—The Chimney een 
The Undetaber.—The Dortnan--The Engloh Peasant.—The Coumercal Traveler—Tbe Breet 
Conjuror.—The Young Lori—The Ballad Singer—The Irish Peasant,—The Cock 

‘Manager.—The Retired ‘Tradesman.——Englith Pauper. —The Cabinet 
Exciseman.—The Farmer's Daughter.—The Apothecary.—The Printer’s Devil—The Money-lender— 
‘The Old Squire.—The Ballet Mistress—The Mute.—The Farmer—The Couatry Schoohaaster.—The 
Fashionable Authoress— The i i 












The 
jeld's Weaver.—The Gentleman. The 
The Jockey—The British Bolder The ‘Cheaea Peutioner—The adi M. ad 
Elegantly bound in two vols, demy vo, cloth, gilt back, pride 14m, 


M *tHOLoey OF THE ANCIENTS. With nearly Two Hundred En- 
geavings, by first-rate Artists. ‘Demy Bro, cloth, gilt bask (302 pp.), prise be, 
A proper ox well acceptable present to objecting to works of similar subjects, 
the yolng, Tidy, we ere same; Wil) bebo alight which bere less vaud oa ‘moral parity.” 
tecommendation to those who ere in the habit of rndak Beveusy, 


DVENTURES OF TELEMACHUS. Translated by De. Hawxesworrn, 
embellished with nearly Two Handred Engravings. Demy &to, sloth, gilt back (409 pp.), prioe 62. 
"The publishers have rendered good services to “Who would be without an ilfustrated Tele 


Hiepture nd the public by prsestng, in 8 machus, when it can be had om snch terms? The 
td. popula form, « work cornpying sich tranaation ig by Dr. Hawterworth end is uur 
positign in the literature world.” ceptionable, both in elegance of styi 

City Chronicle, to the original.” Gonerctie Jowroel. 


WILLOUGHBY AND CO’'S CATALOGUB 


Tutt Publiahed, 
D®, QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. From the Spanish of Micoxn 
Cunvanres Sayrrona. Geral serial ene corecte. Embellished with nearly Bight 


Hundred Engravings, after 
‘volumes, royal octavo. 


cal designs by Tox JOmANKOT, 
“Handsomely bouud in loth elegant, full git back and git edges, price 21 


Printed on five paper, in two 


‘The same work beautifully bound in ons vol,, prics 164. 
A180, A CHEAPER EDITION WITH THE SAME ENGRAVINGS, 


“This marvellous 
strays be popular, sf more, pty es in 
the present cane, it be profusely iluxtrated by 


‘Demy 8vo, two volre bound in one, price 10s. 6d. 


of Cervantes will ; such a master-hand a1 Towy JonaNnor. We 


are at a lows which to admire or lat 


rh at the most, 
the text or the engraviogs.” 


Expres. 


TERNE'S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
ITALY. With « Memoir of the Author, By ZL BrancHarp. With numerous Eugravings, 


+A more ‘book hes seldom ap. 
than the one in which we here find reprinted 

hot the least charming emoug the eves of 
‘our ustioual literature. Lavnenog Stenye has 
and hence 





ga ia at all 
te Pera a netiaile to the majority of our 





inteligent and discerning population 
BuaNowaRy’s charniing Bogeaphy prily 
euociated with the very tasteful and appropriate 





‘Demy 8%0, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 78. 

‘embellishracats scattered through the volume, from, 
the peacil of Toy JouaNnor. Altogether the 
new issue of ‘Ste&we’s SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 
will prove, on exuaiioation, to be a worthy addition 
to any library, a8 well as an elegant work for the 
table of a drawing-room or & boudoir, The merita 
of the original text, and of the newly-compiled 
memoir, have been adequately responded to by the 
‘excellence visible both in tho illustrations and the 


typography.” The Sea, 


ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. Translated from the French of Le Sacz. 
‘With a Memoir of the Author. With near Give huudred Engravings, after designs by GiGoUux, 


“The cleverest picture of rea) life and manners 
that haa ever beeu drawn.” J. O, Locknanr. 

Quarterly Review. (No CXL, p. 167.) 

All the designs are full of spirit, and des- 


‘Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt back (760 pp.) price 10s. 
criptive of the remarkable passages ia thie fine 


Pe ou Pgs gaps Iterature, and domes. 
Morning Advertiser, 


SMODEUS, THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS, A newly revised Transla- 
tion by an emaineat Author, allowed by critics to be the dest edition extant. With two hundred 


Bagravings, after designs by Toxk Jonanxor. 
“It in Asmopzve who spetks, and the judicions 

‘render will find kes of the crutches, which he 

may improve to his edvantage and difeation ” 


Demy Bro, cloth, gilt back (208 pp.), prive Ss, 
Ton cogeasings, though worked with, the 
ze, theoag tate ed as che and nda 
lates intended for veparate publication.” 
Literary Gazette, 


aBTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. From its Disoo- 
hy the Northmen to the Present Time. By Joun Fuost, A.M. Embellished with 


‘numerous 


ingravings; which consist of highiy-fished Wood-cuts, illustrating the most important suid 


striking eventa in the annala of that nation, and 20 numerous a8 to enable the reader to follow the courte 
of events by simply tarning over the leaves, and passing from incident to incident, aud from character to 


character, exciting in the young and uninstructed on earnest desire 


‘With « portrait of the Author. 


“This handsome volume, interspersed with 
numerous beatiful wood Engravings, contains the 
history of America from the discovery by the 
Northmen, in the tenth ceutory, to the present 
time, We sincerely liope that’ the work will 
obtain, as it deserves, a large cicculstion; and we 
recommend it to our readers, with confidence in ita 

and value,” Weekly Dixpatch. 


ery by Europeans until the present tie, 
Sanjee ct deep interest to sll who attach coy 
yalue to an scquaintance with the origin, rise, and 


HE HISTORY OF SMITHFIELD. 


to read the connecting narrative, 
‘Demy Gro, eloth, gilt back {788 pp.), price 8s. 
progress of great nations. ‘The ise of such a 
‘work is, moreover, particularly well-timed. 
el. (Bed Neos) 
* As Englishmen, we shall always remember the 





Americans of the United States are our brethren, 
every ramp achieved by them, if 
achieved in a 





to some extent, share 
the cory i are united by ties 

and the past history, present state, aud 
the fatare progress of each, must be iuteresting to 
the ober.” 


Northern Star, 
by Txoms Gasesr, Esq., Author 





of “ Tos Sollarda,” “Life and Timea of the Good iurd Cobham,” &e y 


aoreas if, bound in eloth, 


WILLOUGHBY & 


CO’3 CATALOGUE. 


IFE OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Being a Cor- 
yect and General History of our Glorious Redeemer, from his Lirth to his ascension into Heaven 5 


with the lives of the Holy Apostles and Livangelists, By the Rev. Joan YurEtwoop, 


D. Embellished 


‘with splendid Engravings, in outline, after the old Masters, and reprinted, without abridgment, from the 


best edition. 
“The high price at which editions of this work 
have been published, bes prevented m 
of coufiued incomes from possess ‘the 
‘ietors feel, therefore, that any srslogy would be 
quite auperfiuous in extenustion of their present 


ORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 


of the Author, and numerous Engravings. 





‘Demy Sro, fancy eloth, gilt edges, price 8s. 
undertaking, to place within the resch of even 
the bumble classes this truly valuable work, 90 
spiritually nscful, amd 20 highly prized by every 
true Christian.” 





Tronclated by W. Waiston, a.u., with q Life 


Crown dto, price Aa, 


RICELESS PEARLS FOR ALL CHRISTIANS. Containing the Nati- 
vity, The Ba;tism, ‘The Teachings, The Miracles, The Transfiguration, The Crucifixion, and The 
Resurrection of Our Glorivus Redeemer, with beautiful Engravings in outline. 


A very delightful Sunday book. It cousists of 
devout meditations on the grund subjects (of such 
profwund and perennial interest to all Christitus), 
which are mentioned above, interspersed with 
Pisces of sacred poetry, selected from the must 





FAsres; Original and Selected. With an Introductory 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 34, 6d. 
celebrated religious poetry of England and Aroerioa; 
| the whole illustrated with very elegant line engrav- 
ings, fom pictures by ome of the greateat mutters, 


sucieue and 
Herat of Peace, 


Dissertation on the 


History of Feble, aud comprising Biographical Notices of the most eminent Fabulists, by G. Motr 
Busser, Embellished with nurverous Engravinge by J. J. GRaxDVILLy. 


“To the lovers of Fables-—that is to ay, to every 
one who has imagination and moral senee—this 
publication ovght to be # welcome and grateful 
otferin - 


ati 
The engravings axe superb, both as rezarde 
their design and execution, The work is heautifully 
got up, and is vold remarkably eheap—even for 











Demy 80, cloth, gilt back (396 pp.), price da, 

age of cheap printn 
raed sto our renters” © 
“The selection has been made with care and 
attention ; it is characterised by ® total uhsence of 
rerything gros.” Morning Advertiser. 
‘e cat confidently recommend this work to 
| our readers, as oue of the cheapest aud albee ot its 
etde, 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Just Published, price One Shilling. 





‘HE SOLDIER'S PROGRESS 


pourtrayed in Six Tableaux, exhibiting 


some of the Horrors of War, from designs by Joux Ortnens, engraved by TH0Ma8 GILK6; 


with A Few Words on Peace and W 


» by Evine Bourn, 


Uniform with THE SOLDIER'S PROGRESS, on fine paper, wilcheo % a sat wrapper, price 
‘HE SAILOR’S PROGRESS; pourtrayed in Six Tableaux, exhibiting some 


of the Horrors of War. By Joux Gruseuz, 


Cuantes Suan, 





With » Few Words on Pesce and War, by 


THE raze TALE. 


Just published, Rantsomely Bound, Price 23. 2 
“Enpravings Colours: Price 39, od, the tule 
Proprictors of the 





d 
OBLBS ond UOWILTSICURNALS® auitied 


elegantly bound tn cloth, gilt edges, the 
‘tained ts Of Toly Pocidl pies the 





[THE SOLDIERS PROGRESS: pourtraying in the Lifo of Gzoncr 
POWELL, the Horrors of War and the Blessings of Pesce. By Saran SyMonDe. 


“There ia nothing: more terrible than a victory 
except a defeat.” ‘The late Duke of Wellington. 
“'This little volume will probably accomplish 
more than all the pulpits in England have effected 
in ten years towards creating a horror of war, the 
greatest crime axsinst God which man coromaits. 
Ac is well-written, ceeply interesting, neatly bound 
‘and iMustroted,” Critic, 
Its laudable purpose is to strip the hateful war 





system of its gaudy gloss; to exhibit the miserable 
realities of the wld’ lif, ax contrasted with the 
notions dedueed by ignorant te from 
the pomp of the perade, and the deem fie foley of 
the recruiting sergeant . -It is ix on the 
whole 2 performance quite creditable to the fair 
authoress.” Weekly Chronicle, 
“A very cleverly-written story....,The book 
‘will make you weep and moralise,” 











WILLOUGHBY & C0’8 CATALOGUE 


HE STEAM PACKET; A Tule of the River and the Ocean. 
BL Reynops, Author of “Pickwick Abroad,” &e. &c. 


Engravings, designed by J. H. Jom: 





By @. W. 
Embellished with beautiful steel 
Demy 8ro, gilt bask (314 pp.), prico 5s, 





‘OMAN'S LOVE; A ROMANCE OF SMILES AND TEARS. By 
G, Hensert Ropwatz, Author of “Old London Bridge,” Se. With beautiful illustrations 


by Atraxp CrowauILt, 





Demy Sra, cloth, gilt buok (286 pp), price 








IOOMBE ABBEY: 


Ax Hisrozicat fave or tue Retow or James THE 


‘Furst: wherein all the engrossing incidents which led to the Gunpowder Plot will be found 


Aetailed with historical accuracy. Bs 
“ Recollections of ireland,” &c. &c. 
Newuan, &e. 











Seuna Bunnuny. 
‘With numerous Ilustrations on wood, by SanowanT, HENNING, 


‘Author of A Visit to my Birthplace,” 


Demy 8vo, cioth, gil: back (591 1.), prise As, 


DEDICATED TO ROBERT VERNON, ESQ. 


HE UNIVERSAL PICTURE GALLERY. Being I 





gravings from the 


best Musters, both ancient and modern, by Luvzoy, Ginxs, Maasow, &, ; with letter-prevs 


‘astrations. 


‘Demy 4to, handsomely bound in orimson cloth, gilt edges, Ta. Cds, 
It in the mission of art to realize and embody ; 


the burins of Iixvox, Gitxs, the brothers 


the ideal ereations of the poet; indved, the puinter | Measom, &c, aud printed om tinted drawing 


aust hitnself be uiore ot lesa a poet—exprcssiug by 
forma avd colour that which the writer educes’ by 
words: and to bring both art ad literature, in the 
‘moat attractive guise, to the homes aud tiresides of 
the many, is the aim and object of the present 
work, ‘The engenvings ate of the first class, from 


paper, While the subjectn are systematically 
‘chosen from the best works of aueient and modern 
artists, there ia attached to each such attractive 
information upon its origin, style, history, ot 
feeling, as raay be necessary to enuble the reader to 
‘appreciate its peculiar excellence and value, 








HE FIRESIDE COMPANION. A Litorary, Biographical, and Ancodotical 
Lo. for all Seasons; being a Series of Tales, Sketches, Poeint, Biographies, Haanys, Anecdotes, 


Ge. So, Ilustrated with numerous Engravings. 


Deiny 8vo, cloth, gilt edyes, prloe Ms, 6d. 





HE DIVERTING HISTORIE OF RENARD TIE FOX. Tlustrated 
‘with numerous Engravings, designed by J. J. Gaannvrute. 


Demy 16mo, sloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 64, 





‘ABLES FOR THE YOUNG. Lustrated by J. J. Grawvvite. 





Doray 16mo, cloth, gilt cdgas, price 29, 64, 


PUBLISHING IX PARTS 


HELPS’S Edition of the Complete WORKS OF SHAKISPEARE. 
‘Revised from the original text, Each Play accompanied by copious Notes, critical, general, aud 


‘explanatory. 
of the Theatre Royal, Buller's-Wells, 


Prodnoed under the immediate and peraousl au 
With Beautiful Engravings, desigaed by Tl. H. Nicwowson. 


vision of Samat Puetrs, Usa, 





To be complete in Two Haxnsows Vouumes, large royal 8vo. The first volume is ready for 


dlivery. 


‘Cloth, gilt back, (882 pp.) price 12s. bd, 


“Assuredly the patrons of cheap and elegant  secoudly, the whole ia produced under the imme- 


standard literature will bestow their patrouage on 
the Mesira, Willoughby for publishing in so 
pitted u manner thia beautiful edition of Shakes- 
‘pearo's Works, which comes recommended to them 
not by one but by many attractions. ‘There is 
appended to each play n carefully written historical 
and analytical iutroduction, aud just a aulficient 
‘quantity of critical, general, and explanatory notes 





diate and prsouel supervision of the emineat 
Shakenpearin actor, Me. Paeipns thirdly ia 
‘embelished with wood engravings, executed in the 
first style of art, and is printed’ on good paper, 
ang in a clear type; and last, though not least, it 
in the cheaycat edition of Shakespeare's works that 
hhas yet heen issued to the public,” 

Weekly Times, 





"TRAVELLERS AND TRAVELLING. A Book for Everybody going Any- 
where, By E, L. Buancnarp, Lavishly illustrated by F. G. Denao7re. 


_, “' Heads and Tales of Travellers and Travelling” 
is exactly one of those books that every one 

toread, Open it where you will, you will be safe 
to find something to amuse you and make you 


Ia stiffened wrapper, price 64. 
Asugh. Puns and jokes of all kinds, ‘from grave. 
to gay, from lively to severe,’ are throughout ite 
pages as “ plentiful as blackberries.’” 





THE ADVENTURES OF OLD DAN TUCKER AND HIS SON WAL- 
TER, A Tale of North Carolina, By C. H. Wriey. Hlastrated with besntiful Engravings, by 


Feu 0. 0, Darzev. 


Demy ro, cloth, gilt edges, peloe 3s. 6d. 


The most Interesting Nautical Werks of the Day. 


FUSE PUBIZENED, BLYSANTLY BOUND, FaTOR $4, 


JEM BUNRAT: 


A TALE OF 


he Lont aud the Orean. 


BY “THE OLD SAILOR” 


WITH TWENTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 
BY ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 


Ro writer on nautical themes appeals mors forcibly to our beat feelings, or sketchea with 
‘2 more intimate the pennlaaliis of saval sescxsiets ind thar bacon of 5 neeseany Hit 
Gas the chile ae ‘excellent’ fodividual who writes under true coloars as ‘The Old Bailor.""— 

utied Service Magazine. 


* A140, WRARLY READY. 


OLD SAILORS JOLLY BOAT, 


PULLEL BY 


WIT, FUN, HUMOUR, AND PATHOS, 
STEERED BY HIMSELF, 





axD 
ILLUSTRATED WITH BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
BY GEORGE AND ROBERT CRUIKSHANE. 


#* The Old Sailor,’ is too old a fevonrite with the public to stand in need of our recommen- 
dation. Se tae © me Se coe Oe oan tte Ce 
them better). embellishments are euitable gooi.”—Literery Gazette. 

ER fenp yg othnitpsremleiyege gata Bongodpestr ed Tewiniscence which it ftus- 
Se ee who admire the reckless dering of tho British tar,"— 


De a test of poten Hore ot 
cca tary a than The Od Belle = Now se 
"Ths Joucx Boat Mds fair to outrival all a oC Rhe oid Sata?) Jans previously 
*—Notingham Review. 


‘WILLOUGHBY & CO., WARWICK ‘LANE & SMITHFIELD. . 


